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FOREWORD 

In recent decades gra'^uate study in the United States has 
had an unprecedented development. The multiplication of 
graduate schools and departments in institutions of higher 
learning has been very rapid. In many cases graduate pro- 
grams have been superimposed on undergraduate curricula 
with little regard for the true needs of institutions or of 
society. Considerable variation in standards and practices 
has come to prevail amoilg graduate schools. This to some 
extent has been a hindrance to their articulation with one 
another as well as with the large group of undergraduate 
colleges with which they have relations. 

There is also considerable lack of understanding both in 
this country and abroad as to the ways in which graduate 
schools have developed in the United States and how stand- 
ards and practices have evolved. The increasing diversifi- 
cation among curricula leading either to the master’s degree 
or to the doctor’s degree is one cause of this lack of under- 
standing. 

It is, therefore, the purpose of this bulletin to contribute 
such information ^as may aid in bringing graduate schools 
into closer and more effective relationships. It is also hoped 
that it may lead to a further consideration of the more 
economical and efficient development of graduate study ' 
through appropriate national, regional, or State planning 
in order that educational standards may be protected at both 
the graduate and undergraduate levels. 

Bess Goodtkoontz, 

Assistarit CormmsHoTier of Education. 
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PREFACE 

This study aims to give essential facts regarding the 
development, general control, and administration of grad- 
uate work, including the principal standards, requirements, 
and practices that relate to the granting of degrees on the 
graduate level. In recent years, along with the expansion 
of graduate work in many of the older universities, a great 
many smaller institutions, mainly colleges, have added grad- 
uate programs leading to higher degrees. Many of these 
schools have been feeders to the older and better^equipped 
universities. Consequently, a more complete understanding 
of the standards and practices relating to the master’s and 
doctor s degrees as represented by a strong group of uni- 
versities should prove helpful. 

With some of these objectives in mind the Office of Edu- 
cation was requested to undertake a study of graduate work 
as early as 1925 by Dean W. H. Boco^, of the graduate 
, school of the University of Georgia, who represented a con- 
ference of deans of graduate schools of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, held 
at Atlanta, Ga., in that year. The Office of Education 
favored the proposal, but because of the pressure of a series 
of Nation-wide surveys was obliged to postpone the project 

As the result of an increasing number of requests from 
different sources, it was decided in 1931 to undertake a study 

of graduate work on a broader basis than had been planned 
originally, 

METHODS AND SOURCES USED IN TltlS STUDY 

In order to avoid the use of questionnaires, the principal 
basic data relating to standards, requirements, and practices 
have been largely obtained from abstracts of university and 

college cat^ogs. These abstracts were sent for criticism 

• / 
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and approval to the deans of graduate schools or other ap- 
propriate university or college officials. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the valuable assistance 
of Miss Ruth Eckhart in the preparation of the abstracts. 

In chapters I and II the writer has drawn historical and 
statistical data largely from the annual reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Education and the later bi- 
ennial reports. Much help has been received from the re- 
ports and bulletins of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, the bulletins of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, the triansat^ions and pro- 
ceedings of the National Association of ^ate Universities, 
the Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, and 
the handbooks of graduate courses published by the Federa- 
tion of Graduate Clubs. Valuable assistance has been re- 
ceived from the unpublished studies prepared in cooperation 
with the United^ States Office of Education: Standards for 
the Master’s De^ee, by David T. Blose, and An Analysis 
of the Educational Activities of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities from 1900 to 1931, by Dr. Arthur Lee 
Maiden. 

In chapter III the writer, with permission, has drawn, 
considerably from certain portions of an unpublished study 
entitled “ The Aims of Graduate Instruction in the Prepara- 
tion of College Teachers ”, prepared in cooperation with the 
United States Office of Education by Dr. Charles H. 
Thompson, professor of education at Howard University. 
Because of the fundamental nature of the matter used in 
this study and the wide cooperation of uiftversity and col- 
lege officials in its preparation, this part of the chapter 
should be of special interest and value. 

■ In chapter IV the list includes 160 institutions, practically 
every university or college in this country that makes any 
pretension of granting the master’s degree, as well as tho^ 
that grant the Ph. D. degree Or equivalent. This list does 
not ihclude separate teachers colleges. 

* The lists of institutions used in chapters V, VI, and VII 
comprise those that granted one or more Ph. D. degrees in 
each of the 3 years — 1926, 1928, and 1930. As reported in 
the. biennial surveys of education of the Office of Education 
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for those years, these lists include 78 institutions. To these 
have been added a few teachers colleges that grant the 
master’s degree. 

In view of the fact that the questionnaire method was not 
used in this study, it has not been possible to give equiv^ent 
treatment to all of the topics under consideration. Never- 
theless, in view of the excellent cooperatibn of the deans of 
the graduato schools and others in revising the abstracts, it 
is hoped that the findings are sufficiently full and accurate 
to be of service to those interested in the administration of 
graduate study. The writer also wishes to express his great 
appreciation f«r special information furnished by a number 
0 i deans and others whose names appear elsewhere regard- 
ing certain historical aspects of the study. Acknowledg- 
ment must be made to Dr. G. Carl Huber of the Graduate 
School of the University of Michigan for obtaining early 
data from the Regent’s Proceedings of that institution. He 
is also grateful for the suggestions of Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, 
Dean- of the Graduate School of the Catholic University of., 
America, who read the manuscript.^ The writer is very much 
indebted to Albert Mathews, of Boston, an authority on the 
records of Harvard University, for his valuable service in 
checking the essential codes of laws oi Harvard' University • 
from 1642 to 1866, which are basic to the early history of 
the master’s degree at Harvard. In this connection he can- 
not fail to express his thanks to Dean George H. Chase and 
Assistant Dean Lawrence S. Mayo of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University. The writer 
also wishes to thank Dr. Fred J. Kelly, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, as well as other members of the 
Office staff for their valuable criticisms. 
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GRADUATE STUDY IN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 

STATES 


CHAPTER 1 

DEVELOPMENT OF GRADUATE STUDY IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

1. THE BEGINNINGS OF GRADUATE STUDY IN THE 

UNITED STATES 

In the modern' sense, American universities and colleges 
carried on relatively little graduate study and research 
until after the Civil War. Nevertheless, a number of insti- 
tutions during the early period of our history offered onjapr- 
tunities for gaini|ig the master’s degree. At Harvard Col- 
lege, as far back as 1642, we find the following requirements 
for the master’s or second degree: 

Every Schollar that givetb up In writlne a 8\/$teTn, or Synopeig, or 
suimne of Logick, Natarall and Morall Phgloiophv. Arithmetick, Oe- 
ometry, and Astronomy: <Ind Is ready to defend his Theses or posi- 
tion: witball skilled In the oriffinalls as abovesaid: (Befers to the 
roqulrementg for the bachelor’s degree) and of godly life and con- 
versation : and so SK>roved by the Overseers and Master of the Col- 
ledge, and at any publlque Act, Is fit to be dlgnlhed with his 2d 
Degree.' . 

According to the plan at that tune the candidate was r^ 
quired to study an additional year beyond the baccalaureate 
or until such time as he “ giveth up in writing a synopsis or 
summary of Logic, Natural and Moral Philosophy, Arithme- 
tic, Geometry, and Astronomy, and is ready to defend his 

iQaiocy, Joaiah. Th« History of Harvard TJalranlty. ▼•!. I, p. 61 T. Pub- 
U»b«d by John Owaa, Bostaa, 1140. 8te also Harvard Gradoatas 
Dacambar 1908, p. SIO. > 
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theses or positions, with&l skilled in the originals as afore- 
said, and still continues honest and studious, at any public 
act after trial he shall be capable of the second degree.” * 

In 1650, 8 years later, the overseers set up a S-weeks 
period of visitation betvreen June 10 and the commence- ^ 
ment when prospective bachelors were to be examined by all 
comers, and those that were planning to obtain the master 
of arts were required “ to exhibit their synopses of acts 
(arts)* required by the law of the college.”* 

In 1734 the following regulation was put in force: 

What Bachelor soever shall ^ake a common place or synopsis of 
any of the arts or sciences, and publicly read the same in the College 
hall, In the third year after hig first degree, and be ready to defend 
Lis thesis, and is skilled In the original tongues, and continueth blame- 
less, shall after approbation at a public act, be capable of a second de- 
gree, viz., of Master of Arte. And no other degree shall be given 
beside the above named, but In such cases and upon such conditions 
as the corporation shall Jndge dt, the Overseers consenting thereunto. 

Each candidate for his first or second degree shall pay 20 shillluRs 
to the President, and 20 sbllllngs towards defraying the charge of the 
Commencement d’nner ; and each candidate for his second degree shall 
pay 20 shillings to the Steward for the use of the college.* 

The requirement that a candidate for the master’s degree 
should first hold the bachelor’s degree was challenged very 
early in the history of Harvard. In June 1736 a student by 
the name of Hartshorn applied for the master’s degree. As 
he had never received the bachelor’s degree the Corporation 
refused him the degree. However, the Overseers reversed 
the decision in’ spite of the law of the college that “no 
academic degree shall be given but by the corporation with 
the consent of* the Overseers.” After considerable discus- 
sion and delay the Overseers finally won and Hartshorn 
received bis master’s degree, according to Thayer. (See foot- 
note 9, pjige 5.) 

The program of disputations for 1743 is indicative of 
the scope and character of the intellectual program of the 

V 

• Ibid., p. 81S . 

•The word “act*” ehiould read "nrte". According to Albert Malhead, of 
Boeton, Man., the copy let eaployed by Quincy misread the original. Prom 
letter of Albert Mathews to Dr. Lawrence & Mayo, aastatant dean ot the 
Graduate School of Arts and Bcfences, Ilarrard University, Nov. 9, 19M. 

* Peirce, Benjamin. A Tlletory of Harvard University. Appendix, p. 13d. 

In Body of Uwa for Harvard CoUege for 1784. Chapter vi, on Academical 
Degrees. Boston. Brown. Shattuck A Co., 1S3S. 
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master of arts in those days. There were 19 questions 
affirmed or denied as shown herewith. 

QUESTIONS .FOR THE CLASS OF 1743 

Questions to be methodically discussed by candidates for the decree 
of master of arts in public assembly under the Rev. Mr. Edward" 
Holyoke, president of Harvard (Allege, by divine Providence, at Cam- 
bridge In New England, on the 6th of July A. D. 1743. 

I. Whether a Confession of Faith may be declared in words 
merely humane? 

AJUlrtned by Thomas Prince. 

II. Whether every Dissimulation be a Vice? 

Deny'd by Benjamin Stevens. 

III. Whether the Dissolution of Solids in Corrosive Liquors 

be performed by Attraction? 

Affirmed by Samuel Gay. 

IV. Whether Private Profit ought to be the chief End of 

Moral Actions? 

Deny’d by George Bethnne. 

V. Whether It be lawful to resist the Supream Majlstrate, 

If the Common Wealth cannot be otherwise pre^ 
served? 

Affirmed by Samuel Adams. 

VI. Whether all Animal Motion and Sensation be performed 
by the Motion of the Nerves? 

Affirmed by John Oibblns. 

VII. Whether Civil Government arlseth out of Contract? 

. Affirmed by Samuel Downe. 

VIII. Whether Justification be best discovered by Works at- 
tending Sanctification? 

Affirmed by Samuel White. 

IX. Whether the Obligation to Virtue be founded in the 

Abstract Relations of Things? 

Affirmed by Samuel Ome. 

X. Whether every Form of Divine Worship, may be uni- 

Tergally tolerated. In no manner incommoding the 
public good ? 

AfUrmed by John Newman. 

XI. Whether this Rule [What thou doubts do not] may 
be adiQltted in Morality? 

Affirmed by Samuel Hendley. 

XII, Whether the Humane Intellect be the Measure ot Dl- 
Tlne Faith? 

Beniftf by Jonathan Hoar. 

XIII. Whether the will of God be the only and adequate Rule 
of moral Actions? 

Affirmed by Samuel Hale. 

108S21 — 80 — ~2 
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XIV. Whether a Conscience Invincibly erroneona may be 


Affirmed by Nathaniel Snell. 

XV. Whether the Scripture be the perfect and only Rule of 
Believing and Acting? 

Affirmed by Samuel Langden. 

XVI. Whether the Christian Religion may be propagated by 


Deriv'd by James Hovey. 

XVII. Whether the L4iw of Nation be distinct from the Law of 


XVIII. Whether Past and Future Sins are forgiven at the same 
time? 

Denv'd by Amarlah Frost. 

XIX. Whether the Operations of the Holy Spirit In the Mind 
may be the Improper Cause of Natural Errors? 

Affirmed by Sylvanus Conant.* * 

There were no marked changes in the requirements for 
the master’s degree until 1825, when anyone who had taken 
the Harvard bachelor’s degree was entitled to the master’s 
degree 3 years after graduation on the payment of the usual 


In 1847 a scientific school was established at Harvard 
under the administration of President Everett. This 


As early as 1860, President Felton, of the same institution, 
had provided-a^stem of university lectures. Under Presi- 
dent Hill, these lectures were strengthened, and the corpora- 


te mwt and associate themselves in one body for the con- 
sideration of its educational interests, and for the arrange- 
ment of such courses ^f^l^tures as may be thought ex- 

■Quoted by BenjemUi Peirce. A HUtory of Hormd University. Appendix 
p. IIL From the Ameiicmn nu^gnitne nnd Historical Ctironlcle, 1748, 1744. 
Boston. 1744. 

• From Codea of Laws of Hamoxd College, 1820. 148-14^ pp. 88-89. 
from letter dated Not. 0, 1984, from Albert Ifbthewa to Lawrence B. Mayo, 
awiatant dean. Graduate School of Arts and Bdencet, Hanrart Unlreraitj. 

■Quotation from Jamea Mill Peirce. In Annoai Beporta of Prealdent and 
Treasurer of Hanrard Unlvaieltj, 187IK-80, pp. 78-74. Cambridge UnlTerslty 
Pre« ; John WUaon A Bon« . 


blameless? 


Force and Arms? 


Nature? 

Affirmed by Joseph Davis. 


fee. The candidate must also sustain a good moral char- 
acter.® 


school had for one of its principal objectfi the instruction 
of the most advanced students. In addition to the scientific 
courses dflFered we also find courses in ’ 



tion of the university ordered that “ the president with the 
professors in all departments of the university, be authorized 
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pedient for the benefit of the members of the professional 
schools, graduates of this or other colleges, teachers of the 
public schools of the Commonwealth, and other persons.” » 
President) Felton in his inaugural discourse before the 
Harvard alumni on his installation as president, July 26, 
1860, made the following remarks: “I have said that The 
object of a university was partly to educate the young‘s 
- the picked and chosen youth of 'the country, l^t it is also 
in part the duty of professors To add to the literature and 
science of their respective departments. The university that 
fails to do this falls in an essential portion of its proper 
business.” ■ Similar opinions were voiced by leading educa- 
tors at this time particularly urging the establishment of 
a typical high-grade university. 

By 1872 the reorganized academic council took charge 
of the candidates for the A. M., Ph. D., and S. D. The 
masters degree was restored to one of genuine value; that 
is, the candidate was required “ to pass with high credit 
four full courses of insitruetion oT advanced grade, pursued 
for one academic year.”* An examination was also re- 
quired. The first earned master of arts degree under 
the new regulation was conferred in 1874.'® 

Yale College conferred its first master of arts degree of 
the unearn^ type in 1702." “ During the early years of 
the university the A. M. degree was granted almost auto- 
matically to graduates of the college who applied for it 3 
years after graduation and paid a certain stated fee. This 
was the general practice of English universities at that time 
and, indeed, is still the practice of many of those universi- 
ties.” We have record of graduate students at Yale Uni- 


’QuotaUoD from Junei Hill Peirce. In 
Treasurer of Harrard DnlrersUy, 187^-80, 
Press; John Wilson A Son. 


Aonnal Reports of President and 
PP- 73—74. Cambrid(s DnlTeraltjr 


•African Jouroal of Education. toI. ii. p. 126. Edited by Henry Barnard. 
I n**?^**^'i ^*‘***“ Boacos. History and Customs of Barrard Cnlrervlty 
In Universities and their Sons. Editor-In-Chief. General Joahua L. Cbamhe^ 
imln, BottoiL B. H«rndon Oo.. 1900. pp. 61, 106. 

e •uthor. dated Nov. 14, 1984, from Dr. Oeorgs 

5 *** *^*'«»* *wl Bdencea. Harranl Unlveraltj. 

iranted almost automatically to hachelors of (ood 
atandlnc * «ft«r gradusUon, was known as tbs master’s degree la com 
( nmoronsly Interpreted "of course"), referring to conres of time rather 

complete diecnaslon eee Annual 
K«P0rt of th€ CommlMloDfr of Bdacatlon. 1877, p. CVII. 

» letter to the author, dated Oct. 24, i»8S. from Dr. B. 8. 
«n»laB. dean of the graduate school. Tale University. 
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versity as early as 1836-37, although special provision was 
not made for their needs until about 1844. In 1847 a new 
unit called the “ department of philosophy and art ” was 
established. Systematic instructign^f an advanced nature 
was offered in the mathematical and jsi^ysical sciences, and 
their application to the arts, metaphysics, philosophy, litera- 
ture, and history. “ 

In 1876 Yale conferred its first earned master of arts de- 
gree, and we find advertised in the catalog for 1877-78 the 
statement asUbsthe new standard. 

The degree of m^ter of arts is conferred on bachelors of arts of 2 
years’ standing or upwards who have given to the academical faculty 
evidence of having made satisfactory progress in iil>er)il sturlies after 
receiving their first degree. Such evidence niiiy be furni.«he<l by 1 
year’s systematic study (not professional) in New Haven under the 
direction of the academical faculty, followed by an examination. Such 
bachelors of arts of tlie college as may not choose to reside at the col- 
lege for the prosecution of study may show, at any time not less than 
three years after graduation, by their prints essays, or by snbmlt- 
ting to a special examination, that they have spent a year In liberal 
(not professional) study and are worthy of recommendation for the 
degree.” 

Princeton University granted its first A, M. degree in 
1751. From that year until 1879 “the degree was either 
honorary or, as stated in the early catalogs, ‘the degree 
of master of arts is conferred in course on every bachelor 
of arts of 3 years^standing who, in the interval, shall have 
sustained a good moral character and pursued professional 
or other studies, and who shall make application for the 
^d^ee by letter, to the clerk of the faculty, at least 1 week 
previous to the annual commencement.’” 

The fir^ earned A. M. degree granted by Princeton was 
conferred in 1879. In this year the regulations regarding 
t(ie master’s degree were changed as follows: 

Bachelors of arts devoting 1 year exclusively to study in the college 
under the care of the faculty, and passing ivd(i examinations in the 
studies pursued, shall be entitled to apply for .the degree of A. M. 
2 years after taking the first degree. Those taking at least one post- 
gradnate course each year for 2 years, and passing examinations on 
the same, s}uill be entitled at the dose of the 2 years to apply for 

‘ In Aonoal Report of the CommlntoDer of BdnestiOB, 1888-00, -voL 2. p. 

815. 

>«Tale College Catalog, 1877-78, pp. BO-61. 
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the degree of A. M. Those pursuing the learned professions, includ- 
ing teaching, shall be entitled to apply for the degree of A. M. s” 
years after graduation. Those not pursuing the learned professions 
(including’ teaching) shall be entltle<i to the degree of A, M. 3 years 
after graduation, provided they shall have submitted In manuscript 
or print, on or before May 1 of the year in which they shall seek the 
degree, a literary, philosophical, or scientific paper to a committee 
appointed by the (ward of trustees, who shall report thereon to the 
board." 

Columbia University, at that time King’s College, granted 
its first master of arts degree in 1758. Thcr statutes in 1755 
provided for the award of this degree after 3 years of study 
beyond the bachelor’s degree. This 3-year requirement is 
found in the statutes of 1811 and 1880. 

Brown University formally established graduate work in 
1887, although as far back as 1859 some graduate work had 
been conducted. -The first master of arts degrees at Brown 
were conferred in June 1888. One year of resident graduate 
study was required, or 2 years in absentia. Work in ab- 
sentia was stopped in 1908. The M. S. degree was estab- 
lished in 1908.” 

The University of Pennsylvania granted its first master 
of arts degree in 1891. (See footnote 27.) 

Among the older State universities we find that the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina conferred its first A. M. degrees 
in 1808. These were^of the honorary type. The first earned 
A. M. degree was conferred by this institution in 1812. No 
honorary A. M. degrees were conferred after 1873." 

The master of arts degree was first granted by the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1833 and was granted to students who 
completed the entire curriculum offered by the University. 
This degree has never been given to bachelors on the basis 
of 3 or more years of successful activity." t 


“Taken from a letter to the lathor, dated June 19. 1934, from the aecretary 
of Princeton Uolrersitj. 

^•'^ken from a letter to the lathor, dated Oct, 30, 1933, from Dr. Howard 

• facnltlea of political acience, pbUoaophy, and pure 

aclence, Columbia CnlTenltj. 

Unlverdty BoUetIn, Catalog Namber of the Qradnate School, 

lv32~o3, p. 6, 


“Taken from a letter to the' author dated Jan. 9, 1934, from Dr. Seed Smith 
dean of the graduate achool, Cnlversity of South Carolina. 

■T^n from a letter to the antbor.- dated Jan. 8, 1934, from Dr J C 
Metcalf, dean of the dei>artment of graduate atndiea, Unlveralty of Virginia. 
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The University of Michigan granted its first unearned 
type of master of arts in 1849, and the first on the basis of 
course work and examination in 1859. The action indicat- 
ing the changes in the requirements for the master’s degree 
at the University of Michigan is ^veu herewith from the 
Regents’ Proceedings.*® 

December, 1868 

On motion of Regent Baxter: ^ v 

Re$olv^ed: That the action of the President and Pacnlty of 
crature. Science, and the Arts with reference to an advanced Literary 
and Scientific Course of Study for resident graduates and a change in 
the requisites for conferring the degree of Master of Arts and thi 
adoption of the degree of Master of Science, be taken up for the coil® 
slderation and requisite action of pie Board of Regents thereon. 

On motion of Regent Brown : 

Resolved: That the Board of Regents do hereby inaugurate an 
advanced Course of Instruction to be given wholly by lectures accord- 
ing to the following scheipe : i 


The liigher degrees conferred in) this Department are those of 
Master of Arts and Master of Science. 

They are conferred respectively upon Bachelors of Arts and Bache- 
lors of Science, according to the following conditions: 

^Ist The candidate may be a graduate either of this or of any 
Collegiate Institntion empowered to confer degrees. 

2nd. He must pursue at least tWo of the Courses in each semester, 
designated in the following programme. 

3rd. He must sustain an examination before the Faculty In at least 
three of the studies so attended, the studies to be elected by the 
candidate. 

4th. He must present a thesis to the Faculty on one of the subjects 
cliosen for examination. 

The second decree may thus be obtained on examination one year 
after the first degree. 

The Master’s degree will also continue to be conferred ns hitherto, 
upon graduates of three years standing who shall have engaged during 
that period in professional or in literary and scientific studies. 

The above described higher courses will not be restricted to grad- 
uates and candidates for the second degree, but will be open to all 
who shall give satisfactory evidence o). ability to profit by them. 
(Quoted from letter of June 28, 1934.) 

The University of North Carolina laid plans for its first 
A. M. degree in 1854, as announced in the catalog of that 

**TtkeD from letters to the oathar, dated Not. 1938, and Jana 28, 
Dr. G. Girl Hober, dean of the graduate ocbool, UnlTenitjr of 
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year. The first earned degree with thesis submitted was 
granted in 1856. However, earlier in the ceptury the mas- 
ter s degree was granted as a reward for successful pro- 
fessional activity. It would appear that this practice ceased 
between 1850 and 1860.*‘ 

The University of Georgia made provision for resident 
candidates for the master’s degree' as well as the bachelor’s 
degree in 1803. 'The first master's degrees granted were of 
the 3-year unearned type. This practice was continued 
until 1868 when a course of study was required for this 
degree. In 1871, the first earned A. M. degree was con- 
ferred by the university.” . 

Considering the country as a whole the general custom in 
American colleges was to give the A. M. degree (m course ) ; 
that is, 3 years after graduation to those who were engaged 
in literary activities or who had continued their studies. 
However, quite a number of colleges conferred the A. M. 
purely as an honorary degree. Prof. Charles Foster 
Smith ” reports the number of honorary A. M. degrees be- 
tween 1880 and 1885 as follows: 


Year 

Number 
booorary 
A. M. 
degrees 

Year 

Number 
hononry 
A. M. 
degrees 

1880 

110 

1883 ^ 

140 

178 

140 

1881 

180 

1884 

.M882 

138 

1885 




In the United States the first degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy was granted by Yale University in 1861.” This was 
not of the honorary type. Candidates for the Ph. D: degree 
at that time were required to devote at least 2 years to a 
course of study in the department of philosophy and arts.” 
^ 1870 the University of Pennsylvania granted its first 
Ph. D. degree. Harvard^followed with its first Ph. D. and 


Ttken from a letter to the author, dated Jan. 6, 1034, from Dr. W. W 
*««Juete ecbool, Unlveraltj of North CaroUna. 
Vynl^raltj of Oeorgla. catalof of the graduate echool, 1®J3, p. 1. 

In NaUonal Bdnoatlon Aaaoclatlon Proceedinga for 1880. Addraae on 
honmrj desreee. hy the profeaaor of Greek, Vanderbilt UnlTeralty. 

^wm a letter to the author, dated Oct. 24. 1083, from Dr Bdaar 8 
rnmln, dean of the graduate achool, Yale Unlreralty. 

■Tale CoUege Catalog, 1880-61, p. 64. See ch. II p. 46.) 
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6rst S. D. in 1873. As before mentioned, in 1872 the Harvard 
academic council was given the repsonsibility of suggesting 
candidates for higher degrees. A specific amount of graduate 
work was required, thus giving a real value to these degrees. 
The degree of Ph. D. was conferred on the basis of long study 
in a special branch of learning. The candidate for the S. D. 
degree specialized in two fields of study selected from the 
mathematical, physical, and natural sciences. The candidates 
for either degree were carefully examined in their special sub- 
jects and a thesis was also required which was a contribu- 
tion to "the field of interest. Although no fixed period of 
study or residence was required, yet in practice 3 years vras 
generally required to obtain the doctor’s degree. Figures 
show thaL between 1873 and 1896, only 18 out of 140 were 
able to reduce the time'to 2 years.** 

The University of ^^jg^ylvania conferred its first Ph. D. • 
degree in 1870 on an nonorary basis, the trustees having 
voted to establish this de^ee in 1869. “In’ 1870, the auxil- 
ia^ department of medicine was authorized to confer this 
degree on its graduates which was done up to 1882. In 1881 
there was elected a faculty of philosophy to grant such de^ 
grees; in this department it was first awarded in 1889.”’^ 

At Columbia University the first Ph. D. degree was 
granted under the school of mines in 1875. This school con- 
tinued granting this degree until the faculty of pure science 
was established in 1892. The school of political science con- 
ferred its first Ph. D. degree in 1883.*® 

Princeton University conferred its first Ph. D. degree and 
‘first Sc. D. degree in 1879.*® 

The University of Michigan conferred its first Ph. D. de- 
gree in 1876,*® the University of North Carolina in 1883,** 


••Thayer, William Roecoe, op. cit., pp. lOS-109. Also Quinqueoolal Catal(^ 
of the Offleera and Oradoatea of Harrard Unlveraltj, 1630-1910. Cambrldffe, 
Maas., poblltbed by the university, 1910, p. 433. 

"Taken from a letter to the author, dated Oct. 23, 1933, from the office 
of tbe^dean of the graduate ^school, University of PeniiajlfaDla. 

■ Taken from a letter to the author, dated Oct. 80, 1038, from Dr, Howard 
Lm McBaln, dean of the facultlea of political science, philosophy, sud pure 
aclence, Columbia^ Untverslty. 

"Taken fron/^a letter to tjie author, dated June 19, 1034, from the secretary 
of Princeton University. 

"Taken from a letter to the author, dated Nor. ^20, 1933, from Dr. G. Carl 
Huber, dean of the graduate school, University of Michigan. 

"Taken from a letter to the author, dated Jan. 5, 1034, from Dr. W. W. 
Pierson, Jr., dean of the graduate school, Unlfejrity of North Carolina. 
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Virginia in 1885," Brown University in 
1889, and the University of South Carolina in 1891 “ 

2. NEW INFLUENCES ON GRADUATE STUDY 

^ference now will be made to the period immediately 
following the Civil War when graduate work in the modern 
sense began to develop rapidly throifghout the country. By 
1870 graduate study and research began to be stimulated 
by a number of important influences. It was about this time 
that the land-^ant colleges and universities, established 
under the Morrill Act, were rapidly laying their foundations 
^ scientific research institutions. The establishment of 
Johns Hopkins University in 1876 under the leadership of 
Gilman gave extraordinary impetus to the true concept of 
a, university and became a rapidly working leaven in a 
mimber of State as well as privately controlled universities. 
Men sjich as Eliot of Harvard, Harper of Cfiicago, Jordan. 
^Stflteford Angell of Michigan, feeler of California, 
V^ite Ipnd Schurman of Cornell, Hall of Clark, Van Hise 
WiscOTsin, MacLean of Iowa, Alderman of Virginia, 
Wilson dP Princeton, Thompson of Ohio State, Folwell of 
Minnesoto Hadley of Yale, James of Illinois, Kirkland of 
Vanderbilt, and Butler of Columbia, should be included 
among the principal stars in the growing galaxy of univer- 
presidente who with the generous support of State legis- 
latures or private philanthropy laid the foundations for the 

UiS^^StaS quality of university education in the 

4 

3. ENROLLMENTS OF ^ADUATE STUDENTS 

SINCE 1870 

At this^int it may be of interest to review certain figures 
showing the growth in the number o/ graduate students since 


w a- U*34. from Dr J. C’ 
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In 1870-71,*® the following institutions reported graduate 


‘students as follows: 

Harvard University 8 

* Yale University 24 

Princeton University i — ^ 3 

University of Michigan 6 

® Lafayette College 8 


This is a total of 44 for that year, although doubtless a 
number of institutions failed to report. Beginning with the 
year 1871-72 we are able to show approximately th^ growth 
of the graduate student body by years or decades until the 
present time. 

Table 1. — Oroicth of ffraduate student enrollments from I87I-7t to 
^ 1888-89 ’ 


Ywi* 

Number of 
graduate 
students 

Year 

Number of 
graduate 
students 

1871-72 

198 

1880-81 

460 

1872-73 

219 

1882-83 

522 

187^74 .. 

283 

1883-84 

778 

1874-75 

369 

1884-85 

860 

1875-76 

399 

1885-86 

935 

1876-77 

389 

^ 1886-87 

1,237 

1877-78 

414 

1887-88 

1,290 

1878-79 . ... 

465 

1888-89 

1.343 

1879-80 

411 



> United States Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 18S9-00, vol. 11, p. 819. 

According to the data given in table 1, graduate studeni 
enrollments more than doubled between 1871 and 1879, and 
more than tripled between 1880 and 1889. Attention is 
called to the fact that the figures given in this table are 
not quite as complete. as in the table following owing to the 
failure of certain institutions to report. However, they are 
fairly indicative of the growth of graduate enrollments. 

Since 1890, the growth in the nuinber of graduate students 
and in the number receiving advanced degrees has been very 
great as shown in the accompanying tables 2 and 3. In 1890 
there were 2,382 graduate students enrolled ; ** in 1930, there 
' were 47,255. , 

"United State* CommUaloner of Edacatlon, Aonnal Report, 1880-00, rol. II, 
p. 810. 

" United State* Conunl**Ioner of Education, Annnal Report, 1880-00, p. 
1.68B. 
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Tabl. Z-OrowtK of enroUmentt frvm 1880-90 to 

ot/ 


Yew 


1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

1920. 

1926. 

1928. 

1930. 


Number of jradiiate f tudenti 


Men 


1.973 
4 , 112 
6,504 
9, 837 
30, 159 
26.540 
20.070 


Women Total 


400 
1. 170 
2.866 
6. 775 
12.341 
17,625 
185 


2,382 
5,831 
0. 370 
15,613 
32,500 
44, 165 
47, 255 


'U. S Office of EdutsUon. BlennUl Surrey of Education, 192^, p. 3 m. 

Attention is called to the fact that since 1890 there has 
^en essentially a doubling of graduate enrollments each 
decade until the last, in which they more than trebled. The 
percentage of men and women graduate students in 1890 
was 82 percent men and 18 percent women; in 1900, 70 per- 
cent men and 30 percent women; in 1910, 69 percent men 
and 31 percent women; in 1920, 63 percent men and 37 per. 
cent women; in 1930, 61 percent men and 39 percent women. 
These figures show a large increase in the number as well as 
percentage of women who have entered the ranks of gradu- 
ate students during the 30 years under consideration. 


4. INCREASE IN ADVANCED DEGREES GRANTED 

SINCE 1890 


The following table likewise shows the great increase in 
hrnumber of advanced or graduate degrees granted since 

in 1930 they reached 16,832." 


Table 3. Increate in advanced degreea ffranted tinoe 1890 


"In 


a 

Yew 

Number of advanced degrees 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1890 



1, m 

1,913 
a Ml 
4.8t» 
11, 451 
13.834 
10.833 

IWO 

1010 

1020 

■' 

1038....... 

1030 



1,«38 

I.»30 

a,M7 

7,700 

8,m 

lOlMB 

324 

003 

1,390 

8,751 

<856 

6,139 


report, of United Sutea CommiMioner of Education for tbeM year.. 
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The number of graduates practically doubled between 
1910 and 1920, and more than trebled between 1920 and 1930. 
The percentage of men and women who received advanced 
degrees in 1890 could not be estimated, but in 1900, the per- 
centages were; Men 83, women 17; in 1910, men 76, women 
24; in 1920, men 71, women 29; in 1926, men 67, women 33; 
in 1928, men 65, women 35; and in 1930, men 63, women 37. 

5. INCREASE IN MASTER’S DEGREES GRANTED 

SINCE 1890 

In the following table we find an extraordinary increase 
in the number of master’s degrees granted since 1890. The 
figures showing the number of men and women receiving - 
the master degree were not readily available for the years 
1890, 1920, and 1926. However, comparison may readily be 
made of the percentages of men and women who received 
master degrees between 1900, 1910, 1928, and 1930. In 1900, 
there were 80 percent men and 20 percent women ; in 1910, 
75 percent men and 25 percent women; in 1928, 61 percent 
men and 39 percent women ; in 1930, 60 percent men and 40 
percent women. This increase in the number and percent- 
age of women who received this type of degree is one of the 
most interesting developments in the field of higher educa- 
tion in recent times. 


Table 4. — Increase in master’s deffrees since 1890 


Yatr 

Number of maiter'! degree! 

Meo 

Women 

ToUl 

1890 



» 70 
*1,744 
*2,440 
*8.873 
*7,006 
•11,766 
1 14,495 
*19.330 

1000 

1,400 

1,821 

339 

610 

1910 

1030 

1930 



1938 

7,304 

8.756 

4, <83 
8.738 

1930 

1033 





■ UolUd 8Ut« CommtHiooar of BdwsUoo, Anona] fUport, 1800-01, pp. 830-830, 831. 

• Unlttd BUiet ConunlakxMr of Educttlon, Anoaol Report, 1900-1901, p. 1019. 

• United Btstei Coinmi«k>a«’ ol Rduoetloo, Aanael Report, 1911, p. 88A 

« United BUtei OiOoe of Bdaoetioo, Bleonkl Bonrey of Edaoetioa, 1939-22, pp. 306-910. 

• United State! OfBee of Bdooetloa, Bieonlel Bonrej of Rduoetloa, 1935-28, p. 099. 

• United State! Oflloe of Bdooatloa, Blmilel Boirey of Kdooetloii, 1935-901 pp. 965-loa 
’ United Btata! OSoe of Bdooatkm. fhxn aapabllibed tabuletioo, 1930. 

• United State! OfBoe of BdnoaUoo, from unpobUilied tabaletloa, 1991 

For a more detailed study of the increase in the number 
of master’s degrees granted between 1880 and 1930 by dec- 
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ades, attention is called to the comparison of 26 universities 
and colleges, 14 publicly controlled and 12 privately con- 
trolled. These institutions are as follows: Publicly con- 
troUed: University of Michigan, University of Wisconsin, 
University of Illinois, Ohio State University, State Uni* 
yersity of Iowa, University of Cidifornia, University of 
Missouri, University of Tezas, University of Minnesota, 
University of Kansas, University of Nebraska, Indiana Uni- 
versity, University of Washin^on, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. Privately controlled* 
Columbia University, Harvard University, University of 
Chicago, New York University, University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Southern California, Boston University, 
Northw|stern University, University of Pittsburgh, Stan- 
ford University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology Cor- 
nell University. . The figures for 1928 are given also. ’ 


Table 5. Increase in masters’ degrees <n 26 universities 


Year 

Id 14 
publicly 
coDtrollad 
unlveniUas 

Id 12 
privately 
controlled 
universities 

Totol 

1880 

1A 


62 

1800 

lO 

£A 

44 

177 

aog 

8M 

1.8M 

UOB 

5,07» 

lOOO 

Tf 

171 

321 

1010 

fU7 

573 

1030 


1,401 

1028 

1, IMf 

2,023 

1030 


8,072 

— 

u, 

0,401 


we bepn with 1920 and compare that year with 1930 
we find an increase in the number who received the master’s 
de^ee to be 2,385, or 230 percent, in the publicly controlled 
schools, and in the privately controlled schools, 4,093, or 217 
percent, and for the entire group of 26 institutions we have 
an increase of 6,478, or 221 percent. 

During the 2-year period between 1928 and 1930 there 
was an increase of 1,329 who received masters’ degrees in 
the ehtire group of institutions, or an increase of 16.4 per- 
cent. For the same period the publicly controUed univer- 
sities and coUeges gained 19.1 percent in the number of 
masters degrees granted, while privately controUed univer- 
sities and colle^ gained only 15 percent. The State Uni- 
wraty of Iowa had the gr^test i^roentage of increase, with 
88.1 percent; the University of lUinois second, with 86.6. 
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percent; and the University of Washington third, with 33.3 
percent The University of Kansas had the least increase, 
with 2.7 percent, and Iowa State Agricultural College was 
next lowest, with 3-percent increase. Of the privately con- 
trolled institutions. New York University, with 60.7 per- 
cent increase, and the University of Pittsburgh, with 47.3, 
showed the greatest increases in percentage. 

6. NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF MASTERS* 
DEGREES GRANTED IN 1927-28 

In the following table is presented the number and distri- 
bution of roasters’ degrees according to type of degree in 
the 270 colleges and universities included in our list. The 
table is divided so as to show the number and distribution 
in 79 publicly controlled and 191 privately controlled uni- 
versities and colleges. 


Table 6 . — 'NMtnber and dUtribution o1 mattert' degree* granted <n 

iorr-t8 * 


MasUr of— 

^ publicly supported' 
ln5tltutions 

191 privately sup- 
ported institutions 

Total of 270 
inatitutioDj 

Men 

Women 

3 

o 

H 

Percent > 

Men 

0 

« 

i 

Total 

Percent > 

Men 

Women 

1 

Total 

Percent » 

1 

8 

8 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

f 

10 

11 

11 

11 

1. Arti 

1,203 

1,063 

2.286 

&S.0 

Z622 

2,706 

5,327 

7ao 

3,886 

3,776 

7,661 

65.0 

2. Seknot 

660 

no 

660 

lAO 

605 

170 

684 

0.0 

1,066 

206 

1,363 

11.0 

ToUl 

1. 763 

1, 182 

2.036 

71.0 

3,127 

2,884 

41,011 

70.0 

^040 

4.074 

9.014 

76.0 

8. Science In education. 

llfi 

27 

142 

3.8 

101 

96 

107 

26 

216 

123 

S30 

To 

Arte In education 

167 

116 

282 

6c7 

8 


3 


170 

116 

286 

24 

Education... 

6 

3 

8 


88 

60 

167 

2 1 

03 

72 

166 


Science In Tocational 










education 

14 

4 

18 






14 

4 

18 


Religious education.. 





8 

2 

10 


8 

2 

10 















Total 

aoi 

140 

460 

lao 

200 

167 

367 

-M.7 

601 

816 

817 

7.0 

4. Buslnea admlnla* 













iration 

61 

7 

68 


873 

17 

800 

6.0 

424 

34 

448 

4. 2 

Ck>niniercial aoience.. 





20 

1 

80 


20 


80 


Science In oommem. 

20 

1 

21 






30 

1 

21 


Science In butlnees 













admintBlratlon 

a 

1 







2 


8 


Alta In buaineei ad- 













ministration 

1 

1 

2 






1 


2 


Alta In oommeroo 

1 


1 








1 

.... 














ToUl 

76 

10 

86 


402 

18 

420 

A6 

477 

26 

606 

4.2 


' A<Upt^ (tom UboteUon pnp«r«d by D»vid T. Blow, MtitUnt (UtlttlcUn, U. 8. Office 
of Rdimtkm. 

’ Peroentin oC toUl Dombir ot mastan* df reat. 
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Tabu 6. Number and duitribution of maetert' degree* granted in 
- J927-28 — Continaed 
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Tablm 6 . — Number and dietribution of matter^ degroet granted 4n 
' i927-«8— Continued 





-a 









70 publicly supported 

191 privately sup- 

Total of 270 




institutions 

ported institutions 

Institutions 


Master of— 















M 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


□ 

4) 

B 

o 

3 

g 

s 

9 

B 

3 

S 

a 

o 

« 

B 


§ 


s 


o 

h 

« 

s 

o 

O 

h 

04 

s 

o 

W 

O 

h 

• 

0, 

1 

1 

, 8 

4 

I 

8 

7 

8 

t 

)• 

11 

18 

11 

14. Science in public 






* 







health 

3 

3 

6 






3 

3 

6 


Public health 





4 


4 


4 


4 














* ■ ' * 












Total 

3 

3 

6 


4 



4 


7 

3 

10 

.... 

15. Arts in municipal ad- 












SSI 

ministration 

4 


4 






4 


<4 


Science in mnnicipal 













administration 

- 4 


4 






4 


4 















Total 

8 


8 






g 


8 






r= 








10. Arts in Journalism... 

3 

1 

4 






3 

1 

4 


Science in journalism 





3 


3 


3 


3 


Journalism 


1 

j 







1 

1 














ToUl 

3 

3 

5 


3 


3 


8 

2 

8 













.... 

17. Soienoe in eoolofty. . . 

2 


3 


3 


3 


ft 


4 


Zoology 





3 


3 


3 


3 















ToUl 

2 


3 


6 


4 


8 


g 















18. Science in chemistry. 

9 


9 


8 


8 


17 


17 


10. Science in dentistry . 

1 


1 


11 


11 


12 


12 


20. Foreign service 





11 


11 


11 


11 


21. Science in hygiene 












and physical edu- 













cation 





11 


11 


11 


11 


22. Fine arts 

3 

• i 

3 



1 

8 


g 

2 

11 

* ■ * * 

23. Arts in liberal science 





1 

8 

9 


* 1 

8 

g 


24. Science in pharmacy. 

8 

3 

0 





8 

3 

0 


25. Political Bcienoe 





4 

2 

8 


4 

2 

0 4 


». Music 





5 


4 


8 


4 


27. Science in botany.... 

2 

3 

4 






3 

2 

4 


28. Scienca in physics... 



1 


8 


3 


4 


4 

--f 

20. Science in bakeriol- 













ogy 

8 


8 






3 


3 


30. Science in jnathe- 
matica T. 





3 


2 


3 


2 


81. Science in economica. 

2 


3 






2 


2 


32. Science In geoloffy... 

3 


3 






2 


2 


S3. Architecture 

3 


3 






2 


2 


34. Science In veterinary 













medicine 

1 


1 






1 


1 



Grand total 

2.«7 

1,434 

4,111 

ioo 

4.409 

3,180 

7,509 

100 
— Ju— 

7,216 

i562 

11,778 

100 


X 


Without counting similar terminologies relating to the 
same degree or degrees, it appears that there are at least 34 
varieties of master’s degrees offered by the 270 colleges and 
universities. Of the 11,778 master’s degrees granted in 1928, 
7,661, or 66 percent, were masters of arts; 1,356, or 11 per- 
cent, were masters of science ; 817, or 7 percent, were masters 
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in education; 505, or 4.2 percent, were masters in business 
administration and commerce; and 3<0, or 3,1 percent, were 
masters in engineering. It was not possible to find the 
distribution of majors in education and other special fields 
included under the degrees of masters of arts and masters of 
science. 

It will be obser^ ed that the number of masters of arts 
degrees constitutes 70 percent of the total number of master’s 
degrees of all types granted by privately controlled institu- 
tions, and only 55 percent of the total number of master’s 
degrees of all types granted by publicly controlled uni- 
, versities. On the other hand, the number of master of 
science degrees constitutes 16 percent of the total number of 
master’s degrees granted by publicly controlled institutions 
and only 9 percent of the number granted by privately con- 
trolled schools. 


7. INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF PH. D. DEGREES 
GRANTED SINCE 1876 


In the following table is shown the number of Ph. D. 

degrees granted for the years indicated between 1876 and 
1930. 


Tabl* l.—Increate in Ph. D. degreet 


Yeer 

Nuniber of 
iostltu- 

tiODS 

Number of Ph. D. degnm 

Men 

Women 

ToUl 

1876 

26 



• 44 
•104 
>343 
•406 
*532 

• 1.302 

• 1,447 
•2.024 

1890 

1900 


323 

366 

439 

1,116 

1,349 

1,693 

30 

44 

93 

187 

196 

333 

1910 

38 

44 

03 

60 

74 

19» 

1936 

1938 

19S0 




4 ^mmlarionir ofKduoatkm, AnnoAl Report, 180(^1900 dd 

A Co mmlMt ooer oC Sdooetion, Annif^i Report, 1010 dd 

• uStSd OfflS Id 8nrr»y of Iducatfoii, ?fis-aa pp! J»-a8T. 

, It Ouloe oC Bduoetioi), Blenniel Survey of Edamiion. 1004 ^ 

• Sd***^®**' Btennlml sSffJy S 

United Stetcf OtBoe of Kdooeilon, BiennUl Burrey of Rdooetlon, 103B-S0, pp. MS. 


Since 1910, there has been an increase in the number of 
institutions granting the Ph. D. degree, from 38 in that year 
to 74 in 1980, or nearly double the number. The percentages 

100821~S8 8 
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of men-and women who were granted this degree beginning 
with 1900 are as follows : In 1900, men 94, women 6 ; in 1910, 
men 89, women, 11 ; in 1920, men 83, women 17 ; in 1926, men, 
86, women 14; in 1928, men 86, women, 14; in 1930, men Ss] 
women 17. 

While it is apparent that the increase in, the percentage of 
women who received the Ph. D. degree has been considerable 
the increase is not in proportion to that for women with 
respect to the master’s degree. 


8. THE PH. D. AS AN HONORARY DEGPIEE 

Between 1872 and 1900, and even later, the Ph. D. de- 
gree was granted honoris causa to a considerable extent, as 
shown in the following table: 

Tael* 8. — Ph. D. degreet gmntei according to typo between lS7t-7S 

and 1898-99 


Year 

Komber of Ph. D. degrees granted— 

Inoourae 

Honoris 

causa 

ToUl 

Peroent 

boooiia 

cause 


% 

. 



1 

8 

8 

4 

1 

1872 » 

141 

20 

161 

1Z4 

1874 1 

178 

20 

103 

11.6 

1878 i 

203 

36 

208 

11.7 

1888 * 

100 

20 

136 

21.4 

1880 • 

121 

60 

171 

20.2 

1800 » 

126 

30 

164 

23.7 

1801 * 

136 

30 

106 

18.0 

1882 « 

103 

30 

188 

10.0 

1803 * 

180 

82 

221 

114 

1804 * 

233 

33 

260 

114 

180fi * 

234 

' 34 

208 

110 

1808 » 

286 

30 

816 

0.6 

1808 > 

826 

11 

830 

3.0 


I In Anniul ReporU of Uw United SUUt CommlMloner of Educttlon for tbeae yaui 
• Do^vtT. O. A., i^uate omm 1887-W. A Hudbook for Orsduoto Studonta. Now 
York, Un Mocmlllu Co., p. XIV. 

While the absolute accuracy of detail cannot be vouched 
for in some of the earlier reports, there is ample evidence 
given in the tables to show an increased proportion in the 
number of honorary Ph. D. degrees given until 1890. The 
decline began definitely in 1891, and by 1898-99 the per- 
centage had been greatly reduced. Among the institu- 
tions that granted the Ph. D. degree honoris causa during 
these years, very few were doing any real graduate work. 
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9. GRANTING OF HONORARY PH. D. DEGREES 
• OPPOSED 

This practice of giving the honorary Ph. iJ. degree Kas 
increasingly op^sed by leading universities and scientific 
associations. The American Philological Association at its 
meeting m Cincinnati, Ohio, July 1881, was among the first 
to condemn it, as shown by the following resolutions: 

^ ^ have. In recent years 

rnfhnnoH Philosophy, not by examination.’ 

bat noDotis caosa : be It 

deprecates the removal of’ this 

a, and Ph. D. degrees conferred after eiamlnaUon ) and Ita 
transfer to the class of honorary degrees.* * 

This j^olution in the following month was concurred in 
by the ^eri^n Association for the Advancement of 
Science Notwithstanding these actions, for some years 

T proportion of 

honorary Ph. D. degrees granted.*® 

In 1889, ^of. Charles Foster Smith, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
veriity, ^ke before the National Education Association, 
^ “ granting degrees honoris 

? : and Pli- D. degrees.** 

In 1892 the A’tfucflftondZ Review also opposed the practice 

,bl! contin^ld this 

abuse. This threat was carried out. 

f’ University Senate of the Gen- 

Methodist Episcopal Church set up 

thfcM T" n for the colleges recognized by 

of the P? D registered against the giving 

0 a ffli ; At a meeting 

the Affiliated Clubs of Graduate Students held in New 

tha er similar action was takeq^and at 

the convention of graduate students held in New Y^k Citv 

degree eith er honoris causa or in absentia was condemned. 

“Op. Cit., p. 11. 

1892. 

P. 201. AwocUUon. Add««, «„d prt»ce«lln,.. 1889. 
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The board of regents of the University of the State of New 
York, October 15, 1896, adopted ordinances among which we 
find prohibited the giving of the A. B. and other bachelor’s 
degrees, or the Ph. D. as honorary degrees after January 1, 
1897.“ 

Again the convention of the Federation of Graduate Clubs 
in its 1897 meeting resolved among other things that it is 
inexpedient for any institution to give the same degrees 
honoris causa as it grants in regular course on examination. 
• • That the degrees of Ph. D., Sc. D., M. D., and 
Pd. D. should never be given honoris causa nor in absen- 
tia * * 

From these statements it is evident that the time was 
. nearly ripe for a more critical study of the question of the 

standard^ of the A. M. and Ph. D. degrees. The efforts 
' of small pHvate groups or organizations, while stimulating, 

were not sufficient to cope with the task. Consequently, it 
became necessary for the stronger universities to band them- 
selves together for the purpose of giving these questions the 
serious stpdy they deserved. 

UnlTcrilty of the SUte of New York. 111th Annual Report of the Reffenti, 
1897. Admlniatratiye Department, Albany, 1898, p. rl56. 

^Dunlway, C. A. Qradaate Couraea, 1897-98. A handbook for graduate 
students, pp. to xr. 


CHAPTER II 


DEVELOPMENT OF STANDARDS AND 
PRACTICES IN GRADUATE STUDY 

1. THE PROBLEM OF STANDARDS OF GRADUATE 

STUDY 

In 1893 we find the beginnings of a concerted attack on the 
problem of graduate-school standards, although for a num- 
ber of decades criticism had been directed against certain 
practices that had developed in our colleges and universities 
With respect to the granting of higher degrees. 

ACTION OF EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN 1893 


In this year, at the International Congress on Education 
held at the Columbian Exposition Chicago, William O 
Sproull, Dean of the faculty of the tl^iversity of Cincinnati! 
read a paper expressing the desire 

tliat there should be a general undei^n 
conditions to which the exammat^^ 
philosophy should conform. " ' 




dlni: In regard to the essential 
for, the degree of doctor of 


As there was no authority in the tentral government to 
appeal to in this matter, . ' 

It was suggested to appoint a committee composed of the chiefs of 
the principal universities. It sphonld the duty of this committee to 

‘“Btltnflons whkh It should J^dge were quaU- 
ed by their Importance and the value of their studies to confer the 
^ to be the orgkn 8|;^,comml(tee would publish 

The ir 0^' restricted from year to year. 

Ill ‘•y congress and a committee was 

5^* of ^ohns Hopkins, Yale. Colum- 

California Universities with Instructions 
ti^^take the necessary steps to malntato the plane and protect the slg- 
nlflcance of the degrees of doctor of philosophy and science’ 


' United Statea CommlasioDer of Education 
2. PP. llSfr-llBe. 


Annual Report, 1800^96, toI. 
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This committee was not expected to have any more than a 
moral effect on the situation, and apparently the committee 
*xiid not exert itself very much although in 1900, 7 years later, 
we find the recommendations given above beginning to be 
carried out very definitely by an important group of uni- 
versities including the. six aforementioned institutions. 

In 1893 we also find the University Senate of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church taking action on the matter, the 
resolutions of this* body having been accepted by the Collegt 
Association of the Methodist Church. These are as follows: 

Be$olved, That it is the sense ot this body: (1) That the ^ D 
degree should not be given as an honorary degree; (2) that in order 
to become a candidate for the Pb. D. d^ree, the applicant shall bare 
taken the B. A. degree from a college whose corrlcnlom reqalraa 4 
years of work in addition to fi years preparatory work beyond the 
English branches; (3) that the applicant be required to pass a 
preliminary examination in both French and German, showing that 
he has sneb a reading knowledge of these languages as shall make 
them serrlceable in his preferred line of investigation; (4) that, in 
case the work is to be done in residence, the minimnm time be 2 
years, and if done in part in absentia, the last year being realdent, 
that the work in absentia sbonld then cover a period of at least- 2 
years, and be done under such circumstances as will give the candi- 
date access to libraries and other facilities for thorough work; (6) 
that the final test shall be a thesis which shall show original work, 
tl^ examination before the faculty to be given only upon condition 
that the thesis presented shows satisfactory work; emd (6) that the 
post-graduate work done in the professional schools s^nld not be 
credited ^ the period of working for the degree.* 

ACTION OF THE GRADUATE STUDENTS’ CLUBS 

Perhaps the strongest movement in behalf of improved 
graduate school standards was initiated by graduate students 
themselves. As the result of a report made in 1889, by Har- 
vard University students who had also attended other col- 
leges, the Harvard Qradua(!b Club was founded, (^er 
clubs were established, and by 1893, the Harvard Club began 
the publication of the Handbook for Graduate Students.' 

On April 28, 1898, the affiliated clubs of graduate students 
of Harvard, Cornell, and^obns Hopkins Universities held 


•Donlway, C. A. Qndaate OoarM, 189T-M. New Tort. The MaaaUlei 
Co., p. zIL 

■Bndley, Berctoy W. The Qradoate HaaSbooi, no. T. New York, The 
Mncmtilan Co., 1890, p. 21. 
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their first convention ami addressed the governing boards of 
^ ^erican umvereities on the questions of (1) uniformity in 
the requirements for the doctor’s degree, and (2) the facili- 
tation of migration of students between universities. It was 
shown in comparing the standards for the Ph. D of 11 insti- 
gtions Bryn Mawr, aicago, Clark, Columbia, CorneU, 
Harvard, Johns HopKns, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Prince- 
ton, and Yale, that 4 institutions gave 3 years as the period 
of minitoum time requirement, 6 gave 2 yearn, and 1 gave 
none. The mmimum residence requirement was 2 years in 
3 cases; 1 required IVafyears; 6 required 1 year; and 1 made 
no requirement of this type. Nine institutions required a 
thesm on research. In 1 case the thesis was not men- 
tion^, the degree being given on examination. Another, 
required evidence of high attainment. Eight required the 
printmg of the thesis, while in 1 case it was not absolutely 
i^uired. Other data were shown regarding the size of 
libraries nuinber and value of feUowships and scholar- 
«hips.‘ As mdicated before Ph. D. degrees conferred honoris 
causa or in absentia were condemned. 

The importance of university intermigration was dis- 
cussed as follows: 

pnnralng the sequence of elemenUry 

tan^ fo M““h ““t recognl*e the ImpoZ 

nf fh ^ education of such freqoent migrations on the part 

of the students as occur In German universities. The scope of the 
courses at. one university Is limited by the knowled^^d 

177 f there. By receiving InstruSon 

- vl!l wh'iJ h'! that breadth of 

view which Is hla best preparation for research. On the other hand 

iMplratlon from contact with 
Md raw fK ’^**®*^- Intermigration Is leaven, penetraUsf 

MOa sing the whole lump of higher study. In the absence of liS^ 

** completely 

effective dlvlslou of labor, the annonhcements of many 

f ^ wUformlty, and an absence of spedaL 

need courses, for which the instructors have no time* 

our^l; the compensatin, adyanUge. of long reddence at 

^ research, it u a question ho^far a con. 
■ervatlve reg ard for these should control university leglitatlon. 

»* 

•Italics hr satbor. 
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It was suggested that the residence at any university be 
reduced to 1 year, as this practice appears to be accepted in 
a number of institutions,* 

In 1896, the Federation of Graduate Clubs was formed in 
Philadelphia at the University of Pennsylvania, taking the 
place, of the aonvention of graduate students. 

Conventions of the Federation of Graduate Clubs werev 
held annually for a number of years. By 1899, there were 
24 institutions represented as follows: Barnard College, 
Brown University, Bryn Mawr College, University of Cali- 
fornia, University of Chicago, Clark University, Columbia 
University, the Columbian University, (now George Wash- 
ington), Cornell University, Harvard University, Johns 
Hopkins University, The Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, University of Michigan, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, New York University, University of 
Pennsylvania, Princeton University, Radcliffe College, 
Vanderbilt University, Welles^ College, Western Reserve 
University, University of Wisconsin, and Yale University. ‘ 

At the convention held in Baltimore, December 29, 1896, 
the following resolutions were adopted among others relating 
to college degrees : 

RQ0olTe<l, that it is the sense of this convention — 

1.- That it is inexpedient for any institution to dH^me same 
degree, honoris cansa as it grants in regnu^^rourse or 
examination. 

• •••** 

4. That ^e master’s degree should never be granted except for 
graduate study of at least 1 year’s duration, tested by adequate 
examination. 

6. That the minimum requirements for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy should be as foUows : 

a. The previous attainment of a bachelor's degree or 
equivalent. 

b. The completion of at least 2 years of resident graduate 
study, not more than 1 year, however, to be required in 
residence at the institution conferring the degree. 

c. Adequate examination and a thesis embodying the results 
of original research. Such thesis shoald bear the written 
acceptance of the professor or department in charge of 
the major subject, and should be accoMimnled by a short 
biography of the candidate. 


• Op. dt., pp. Ix-x. 
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^ ’ • M- »v and Pd. 

oold never given honoris causa or in absentia. L. 

« I, ■ ® ’ ® ^ - »• recog- 
nised as honorary degrees. * 

the requirements for MASTER’S AND DOCTOR’S ’ 
, DEGREES IN 1899 

Graduate Courses from 1893-94 to 1899 
published by the Federation gave in tabular form the essen- 

'I"'*"*’’* »"<i beginning with 

8^97 included those for the master’s degrees also The 

following table shows the requirements for higher degrees 
of the institutions constituting the Federation of Graduate 
Clubs for the year 1899. 


W d 
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THE FEDERATION OF GRADUATE CLUBS AND THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

In 1900 the Federation cooperated with the newly formed 
Association of American Universities by sending a repre- 
sentative to the first meeting and suggesting certain topics 
for discussion. In 1901 the pre^dent of the Federation ad- 
dressed a letter to the association encouraging the migration 
.^of graduate students. He calfed attention to previous actions 
in favor of high standards for the Ph. D. degree and recom- 
mended that 3 years be the minimum time of graduate study 
in order to obtain the doctorate. It was also urged that all 
Ph. D. theses be published in order to give the students the 
benefit that comes with publication and also to avoid unneces- 
sary duplication of work.' 

Thes^ years mark the beginning of a new epoch in the 
advancement of higher standards in graduate study in the 
country. From this time under the leadership of the^ Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, together with the National 
Association of State Universities, the American Assdciation 
of University Professors, and the Association of Land-Grant , 
Colleges and Universities there has been a slow but steady . 
elaboration of definition, standards, policies, and practices 
which have had a growing influence on graduate instruction 
and research for more than 30 years. 

2. THE EARLY INFLUENCE OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES . UPON STAND- 
ARDS 

^ THE PURPOSE OF THE ASSOCIATION 

In view of the absence of any Federal or other national 
agency with authority to set up higher education standards 
for the United States, the presidents of Harvard, Columbia, 
Johns Hopkins, Chicago, and California Universities called 
the first meeting of the Association of American Universi- 
\ies, in 1900.* The call included the following important 
statements : , 


^Joaraal of tbe ProcecdlDga and Addrcaaea of the Awodatlon of American^ 
UnlTeraitiea, 1901, pp. 11, 17, 2S. 

*The Inatltadona Included, In tbe call were tbe UnlTeralty of California. 
Catholic UnlTenltj of America, UnlTersltj of Chicafo, Clark UnlTeralt7» 
ColambAa UniTeraitj. Cornell Unlrenlty, Hairmrd Unlreraltj, tbe Jobai 

4 


4 
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• 'ta»e bu .rrlTM wbeb the leedlne 

Amtrlan ^iverslUes may properly consider tie means of repre- 

^Dtlag to for^ anlveraitiea the Importance of revising their ^ 
^tZ ‘0 the e^. 

This invitation i, prompted by a desire to secnre In foreign uni- 
* ** already given, such credit as Is already due 

and to pr^eot the dJ^Z of oZ os^ dZioZ^d^^^ Zt ZZZ 
their naUve stnZLt^ ^ Americans on lower terms than to 

issue with the Federation of Graduate Clubs^ (2) 
entertained abroad of our own doctor’s dwee- (3) raiiTth^ 
of our own weaker Institution^- ^ ^ ^ 

INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION OF THE ASSOCIATION of 
AMERICAN .UNIVERSITY STANDARDS 

Kojal Order of February 12, 1904, the 
Dukh Goverament approved the admittance of American 
studente holding the bachelor’s degree from any of the 
asswiation-member universities to the Dutch uidveraities 
under all faculties without examination.” 

• of philosophy of the Fried- 

n^-Wilhelms-Umversitaet (Berlin) adopU the follow^g 

S r, candidacy for the doctor’s degree 

™ “ntX “■* 0' 

B *i! '““'V rNojBiM. nay UccHaredt. d«m« (* b 

W-. T. Harrta. Li 0rl«5L r.,iLS‘ WucUoa. Dr. 

»f Oradoate Clabc. I^vla, rtpreaeatlog tbe Fadeiidon 

I.JS' *- •' «' 
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(2) In order to hare gradoate work parsned at an American 
UnlTerslty credited to* this facultj, upon proper approval of the 
ministry, toward the 8 years of study prescribed by tbi» onlversity 
for the degree of doctor of pblloaopby, the candidate most have taken 
his graduate work at one of the institutions represented in the 
Association of American Universities. The candidate most, however, 
have been In residence at a German unlveralty for at least three 
semesters. 

This is followed by a list of the 14 institutions comprising 
at that time the Association of American Umversities.*** 

In 1913, the executive committee of the association made 
the following suggestion: 

To be included in a list of American Instltntlons whose bachelor’s 
degrees should be accepted by foreign universities are: 

• First, the members, present and future, of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. 

Second, those other InstitutloDs on the accepted list of the Carne- 
gie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, about whose claims 
to recognition there can be no question. 

Third, tho^lnstltutlons which are not included In the accepted 
list of tho^^negie Foundation because they are in some sense 
sectarlau aswiflned in the terms of gifts of fond, but otherwise con- 
fdrm to its standards of acceptability. Such a list has readily been 
furnished by the Carnegie Foundation with the understanding that 
It Is to be used for the present purpose.** 

It will be observed in studying the development of tini* 
versity standards of this association that in the beginning, 
qualitative standards were determined largely by the per- 
sonal acquaintance of a few leaders with sister institutions 
rather than by a set of formal quantitative standarda The 
use of the latter arose primarily in connection with the 
rating of colleges by the Carnegie Foundation with refer- 
ence to their eligibility to receive the pensions offered to 
university professors. 

Although the standardization of American universities 
and colleges was at first largely instigated by the need of 
unproved relations with foreign universities, the second ma- 
jor objective as shown in the call that resulted in the organi- 
zation of the association, was the establishment of uniformity 

^ Joonitl of tht proc^edliifi tod tddreoitt of tbo AMoeIttlOB of AMiicta 
Uolrtriltlct, 1900, pp. 10, 11. 

" Jonrntl of tbo prooetdinsi tnd tddreMo of the AMOclttloa of Amotictn 
Utlrmltitt, 191S, p. 09. 
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of conditions under which students might become candidates 
for higher decrees in different American universities and 
the raising of standards in the institutions themselves. The 
association in setting up standards for the bachelor’s degree 
has left much detail to local undergraduate administration. 

The accep^M by the Association of American Universi- 
ties and regional accrediting associations of the technique 
used by the foundation in evaluating colleges and universi- 
ties was an event of great importance in that this procedure 
hw come to be the dominating force in standardizing our 
higher educational institutions. 

The more detailed activities of the association are given 
in the following pages in company with the activities of 
other national educational organizations in relation to inter- 
institutional standards. 


3. INTERINSTITUTIONAL STANDARDS 
UNIVERSITY DEFINED 


As has been shown in the preceding chapter, the extremely 
rapid growth in the number of institutions that had been 
attempting to offer graduate work between 1890 and 1910, 
led to a numl^r of questions. Many of these institutions 
show^ little indication of an exact understanding of the 

meaning of the term “ university ” and other essential defi- 
nitions. 


Lord Bryce\ Deiimtion.—As early as 1886, in his “Amer- 
ican Commonwealth ”, the Hon. James Bryce made the fol- 
lowing obrorvations regarding the 345 coUeges and universi- 
ties then listed by this Office, then Bureau of Education- He 
remarks — 


Oot of this eDonnons total of degree-granting bodies very few answer 
to the modern conception nnlveralty. If we define a unlTerslty 
as a place where teaching of a high order, teaching which pnU a 
abr^ of the fnllest and most exact knowledge of the time, 

if departments 

of InteUectnal life, not more than 12 and possibly only 8 or the 

American Institutions fall within the definition. Of these nearly all 

r ^ conie some 

80 or 40 fbnndaUons which are scarcely entitled to the name of nnl- 

some because their range of Instruction U still limited to 
the tradldonal Uterary ^d scientific course, su<^ as it stood 80 
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years ago; others because, while professing to teach a great variety 
of sobjects, they teach them in an imperfect way, having neither a 
sufficiently large staff of highly trained professors, nor an adequate 
provision of laboratories, libraries, and other external appliances. 
The older New England colleges are good types of the former group. 
Their instruction is sound and thorough as far as It goes, well cal- 
culated to fit a man for the profession of law or divinity ; but it 
omits many branches of learning and science which have grown to 
importance within the last 60 years. There are also some Western 
colleges which deserve to be placed In the same category. Most of 
the Western State universities belong to the other group of this 
second class, that of institutions which aim at covering more ground 
than they are as yet able to cover. They have an ambitions pro- 
gram, but neither the state of preparation of their students nor 
the strength of the teaching staff enables them to do Justice to the 
promise which the program holds out. They are true universities 
rather in aspiration than in fact. 

Below these, again, there is a third and much larger class of col- 
leges, let us say 300, which are for roost intents and purposes schools. 
They differ from the g^'nmasla of Germany, the lycees of France, the 
grammar schools of England and the high schools of Scotland, not onlj 
In the fact that they- give degrees to those who have satisfactorily 
passed through their prescrilted course or courses, but in permitting 
greater personal freedom to the students than boys would be allowed in 
those countries. They are universities and colleges as respects some 
of their arrangements, but schools in respect of the educational results 
attained. These 300 may be further divided into two subclasses distin- 
guished from one another partly by their revenues, partly by the 
character of the population they serve, partly by the personal gifts 
of the president, os the head of the establishment is usually called, 
and of the teachers. Some 70 or 80, though comparatively small, 
are strong by the aeal and capacity of their teachers, and while not 
attempting to teach everything, teach the subjects which they do 
undertake with Increasing thoroughness. The remainder would do 
better to renounce the privilege of granting degrees and be content 
to do sdiool work according to school methods.** ^ 

It will be noted that Mr. Bryce does not specifically men- 
tion the research function of the university although it may 
be implied in his comprehensive definition. Nevertheless, if 
Lord Bryce were to return in this day and evaluate our va^y 
increased number of higher educational institutions, he would 
not find it necessary greatly to modify his classification or 
bis evaluation. 


^In Bryce, Jaineft. The American CommoDwealtb. Her. 1918. New 
^ York, The MacmlllaD Co., toI. II, pp. 716-716. 
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President Hadlees defin^um^—ln 1904, President Arthur 
T, Hadley of Yale University discussed the meaning of the 
terms “ university ” and “ college.” He said : 

The actual lines of dlsUnctlon between college and university work 
vary In different countries and in different localities. In England the 
university is primarily and chiefly an examining body, as contrasted 
with colleges which are primarily teaching Ixxlies. In France the 
university Is an administrative organisation to .supervise and regu- 
late Instruction; while the detail of the Instruction is left to the col- 
leges or schools. In Germany the university Is a group of faculties 
which prepare men for the various learned professions ; being distin- 
guished from collegiate Institutions of a single faculty as well as InsU- 
tntlons of less antlqu4ty or lower social standing. There is no uni- 
formlty In the use of the term “ university ” In America. 

There Is a general tendency to apply the name “ university ” to those 
institutions which are more advanced In their teaching or more com- 
plex In their organization ; but there is no deflnlte distinction The 
faculties of American universities are occupied with the work of t^ch- 
Ing and examining both. They do not distinguish between the learned 
and the unlearned professions f^ thej- teach engineering or technol- 
ogy In much the same place and In liuch the same ways that they 
teach law or medldne. A few of the American State unlWsItles do 
some work of supervision and regulation of public Instruction but this 
is not all of their duties.^ 


Th^ deprution of the National Association of State Uni- 
versities.—ln 1908, the National Association of State Uni- 
versities accepted the report of its committee on standards 
v.hich described the American university as an institution 
which should include (1) a college resting on a 4-year high- 
school course and offering 2 years of general or li^ral work 
an 2 years of university work; (2) professional courses in 
law medicine, and engineering, based upon the completion 
of 2 years of college work; (3) a graduate school properly 
quipped research work. The report further stated 
that for the preset an institution which was properly 
equipped t^ give instruction leading to the Ph D in at 
le^t 6 departments, And which had at least 1 professional 
^hool rating on the basis of 2 years college work should 
be regarded as “ standard.” 




105321 — 85 -4 
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To Uiese definitions are added those of the head of one 
of our leading privately controlled universities and the head 
of one of our leading State universities. 

Detlnition of PreHdent Robert Maynard HutoMno.—We observe In 
the first place that the nnive^ity has always been devoted to In- 
quiry, • • • 

Inqniry • • • has been free inquiry. The tmiverslty has been 

independent • • • 

That the nniversity believes in Independence is evidenced anew by 
Its present edncational scheme. The student is offered the realms 
of learning to explore at will At entrance he stops being taught and 
begins to learn. His education depends on himself. He does not 
have to accept the views of his professors or conform to any social, 
religious or political creed. The university believes in independence 
for others as. well as for itself. 

The third characteristic of the nniversity is enthusiasm. The 
nniversity has believed that something can be done. It has enthnsi- 
asticalty entered into the life of the community. It has enthusiasti- 
cally developed or accepted new ideas There has nfever been any- 
thing contemptuous, defeatist, or indifferent about it. * * * 

The fourth characteristic of the university has been its perpetual 
agreement with Cardinal Newman that the object of a nniversity is 
Intellectual, not moral This is not to disagree with the attitude that 
moral values, high Ideals, and strong principles most be among the 
results of education. The history of the university and this building 
are the best ipiarantees of this university’s belief in these things. 
But universities ark founded as places where scholars and their stu- 
dents may develop or exercise their intellectual powers. In nniwkrsi- * 
ties and only in universities may this be done on the highest level 
A university provides its students with rigorous intellectual training 
at the hands of stimnlatlng individuals, surrounded by able, indus- 
trious, and intelligent ’Contemporaries. It sets a standard of Intel- 
lectual attainment that can only be achieved through those qualities 
that are commonly called character. Character is the Inevitable 
prerequisite and the Inevitable byproduct of university training. A 
system of education that produced graduates ^th Intellects splen- 
didly trained and no characters would not be merely undeserving of 
public support : it would be a menace to society. In a real university, 
however, such a result- is impossible. The bdslness of educatioh in a 
real nniversity is too exacting, too strenuous, and puts too high a 
premium on character for the stude^ to be affected Intellectually 
alone.* 

DefltUHon of PreoUm* Lotu$ D. Coffman,— A. university is a com- 
munity of scholars; it breathes the spirit of the aodal order; it is 


• Ixcerpts from an addrass deliversd «n Convoeatloo Snnday, by Pr«sid«nt 
Bob«rt Maynard Hntcblns, University of Cbleaao Chapel Doc. 80 , 1 S 81 , 
• University of CUeaspo, Chicago, HI 
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It inculcntes the cmft spirit of the profession; It molds chara<s 
ter. Eveiy member of a university Is’ a locus of Influence. The In- 
dividual professor still has limitless opportunities to make an Impres- 
sion upon his Btpdents. He must play his part ; he must accept and 
express In his dally life the sacred obligation of his profession if the 
nnlverelty would serve Its true purpose In every respect. He must 
assist by every act In building that subtle, pervasive, and Irreslstable 
force which can best be described by the term “ The InstltuUonaUty 
of the university.” Its constituent elements are the attitudes, the 
standards, the Ideals, and the traditions of the Institution • • •. 

The primary factor of Instltntlonallty In a university Is student- 
ship. but a university Is no longer a school merely. It Is a republic 
of minds dedicated to the dispassionate consideration of the prob- 
lems of life and dominated by a wh<^esome philosophy of helpfulness 
and mutual good faith. Just as the largest achievement of an Indi- 
vidual Is himself, so the largest achievement of a university Is Itself 
It makes Its own souI-a soul that resides In the best thoughts, the 
best feelings, and the^best conduct of everyone connected with It, and 
In the attitude toward It of tte community In which ft is located," 


The State nnlverslties^oiiglnated In response to public demands and. 
have been maintained, fostered, and encouraged all these years by 
the citlsens of the States In which they are located. Both their 
origin and the sources from which they have received their support 
have aifected their composition and the character of their activities 
Growing out of and flourishing in the very soil of democracy, sup- 
ported andjfnalntalned by the people, committed unequivocally tu n 
more ’highly trained Intelligence of the masses, believing that the 
road to Intellectual opportunity should never be closed, maintaining 
a wideopen door for aU those who are wUUng to make a trial, thq 
State nnlverslUes, nevertheless, have held In common with the private 
unlveralUes a high sense of obligation with regard to the necessity and 
Importance of advancing human knowledge, of promoting research, 
and of traj/ilng those of superior gifts for especial leadership. If 
the presence of these two points <rf view In a single type of uni- 
versity be Incompatible, tbhn the philosophy that has animated and 
actuated American life fr<Mn colonial days to the present time has 
been based upon false premisesv ^ ^ e 

A tmlveralty. If It be worthy of the name, no matter whether It be 
^ State or private nnlverslty. Is fundamentally and primarily dedi- 
cated to the freedom of the human spirit, to the Improvement and 
advancement of culture, and the liberalising of the human mind 
through learning and the search for knowledge." 


P' ***• tnausoral addrem at the Uolveraltv of 

Minnoaota. In The State Unlveralty and its Problems. lllnneapoUs, winn 
Unlvareity of Minnesota Pren, 1084, pp. 10-11. ’ 

**** OhUgatlon of tto State of the Social OrA, 
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Definitions of the A^sociatwn of American Universities . — 
In 1909 the Associjtiion of American Universities began to 
suggest proper dennitions for such terms as “ department ”, 

“ course ”, “ college ”, “ school ”, and “ division ” through its 
special cpmptittee on university nomenclature, and in its 
suppleinei>tary report in 1910 recommended definitions for 
th§(teri^“ group ”, “ curriculum ”, and “ division,” 

GRADUATE SCHOOL STANDARDS 

he character of the graduate student. — Perhaps the most 
important element in ^aduate-school standards is the char- 
acter of the graduate student. This topic was given a great 
deal of attention by 4;he Association of American Universi- 
ties between 1900 and 1930. At least 30 papers were devoted 
to the subject. The view was expressed that it is the busi- 
ness of the graduate school, first, to create the best envicibn- 
ment for the development of scholarship, and for the faculty 
through this environment to develop the student’s capacity 
for scholarship. ' 

An excellent definition of the true scholar was given by 
President John Grier Hibben, of Princeton University, at 
the 1913 meeting of the association. He said — 

In the development of the species of any organism there Is always 
a typical form which represejitrThe prevailing tendencies at wprk In^ 
prodnciilg and malntalnlo^^. 

True scholarship has pc^wer within Itself to correct Its own defects^ 
and transcend Its own liibitatlons * • *. 

The one whose self-tllscrollne has produced a finely tempered Intel- 
lect, whorls possessed by 'the love of truth and counts no sacrifice 
too great in pursuit of it, | who keenly scents the source of explana- 
tion in the concealed cau^, who has 'acquired the habit of accurate 
observatipn and exact statement, who has learned the secret of mak- 
ing every stream of knowl^ge trlbutan^ to his particular si>eclalty, 
who'^ accustomed to rescue his Judgment until be is able to see 
the obverse side of the shh^ld, who has a sense of relative values, 
who knows how to preserve' a proper balance 'fimong bis own mental 
powers, skilled In the art hf humanising knowledge and breathing 
upon It the breath of Ufe-^mls is^the full measure of the stature of 
the scholar." * | . 

• Attention has been giwn by the afflociation to the gifted 
student who has been dfifin^^ one W|ith creative ability. 
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^ Jonroal of tbe Proceeding! abd Addreiaaiof f8e Flftaanth Aonual CoDfer- 


ence, AraocittioD of American UigTertItie!, 1918, pp. 28-28. 
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The means of his selection by intelligent tests, personal rat- 
ing scales, and content examinations also been discussed. 

The Tneaning of Tesearch. — Among a^er questions empha- 
sized was that of the dual function ofihe graduate school, 
namely, research ai\d instruction. As early as 1902 Pres- 
ident G. Stanley Hall, of. Clark University, gave the follow- 
ing excellent definition of research : 

First, the method must be either Invented or adapted to the prob- 
lem. There are conditions to be controlled; principles of selection 
must be determined ; negative Instances rejected ; very often machin- 
ery must be devised and made ♦ • 

Second, there must be data collected, experiments made and noted, 
facts gathered, protocol books filled, instances and experiments mul- 
tiplied, and the basis of Induction made broad and deep. • • • 
The method must not be too precise and accurate. 

The third and main stage Is to think It aU out ; to apply a rigorous 
philosophic method ; to reason logically on the objective facts ; to find 
their unity; to determine what Is central and what Is unimportant; 
to relate and determine the place and bearings of all; and find' 
whether the accumulations are^nere agglomerations, or have a mean- 
ing and value for science." 

General institutional standards — (c) View of the Asso- 
ciation of American Unwersities.—ln 1924, the Association 
of American Universities presented a memorandum of pro- 
c^ure advised for institutions seeking approval of the asso- 
ciation for inclusi6n in its accepted list. These included 
recommendations for the use of the several national and re- 
gional standardizing agencies* Among these recommenda- 
tions we find the seventh wfiich particularly bears on gradu- 
ate school standards. 

(7) In determining the standing of a college, emphasis 
should be placed upon the character of the curriculum, the 
efficiency of instruction, the standard for regular degrees, 
the con^rvatism in granting honorary degrees, the tone of 
the institution and its-success in stimulating and preparing 
students to do satisfactory work in recognized graduate, 
professional, or research institutions.” 

(b) View of the Survey of Land-Oramt Colleges and Uni- 
versities.— Vh\B emphasis on qualitative jfactors is shown in 


nf «ddreMe« of tb« Third AoDual OonferoDce 

of the Aflaoclatlon of American Unlreraitlea. 1002, pp. 46-61. 

^ **** P*®®**^*”** addreaaea of tbe TWenty-Blxth Annual 
i-onference of tbe Aaaoclation of American Unlvereltles, 1824, p. 83. 
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the chapter on “ graduate work ” of the Survey of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. Dean R. E. Buchanan 
points out on the basis of analyses of survey data that there 
are “ six factors which are of prime importance in determin- 
ing the character and quality of graduate work. These may 
be enumerated as follows: 

(1) Training, ability, and produativity of the gtaff. — Undoabtedlj^ 
the best slngfle criterion as to the graduate work of an Institution 
Is the staff. This Is largely true because It Is not Impossible to de- 
termine the training, ability, and productlTlty of the members. 

(2) Time permitted to itaff for retear ch and direction of graduate 
work. — A staff overloaded with undergraduate teaching or with ad- 
ministrative responsibilities cannot develop graduate work on a very 
satisfactory basis. The facts in regard to this matter are also rel- 
atively easy to determine objectively with a fair degree of accuracy. 

(3) Facilities (laboratory, library, clerical, and laboratory assist-' 
tsnts, etc.) avail^le to staff and students. — These are probably 
the most readily determined of the factors influencing graduate work. 

(4) The training and character of the graduate student body . — 
This Is comparatively difDcult of evaluatiou, although the methods 
used, entrance standards, etc., ^vlde considerable basis for Judgment 

(8) Organization and supervision. — An ideal graduate school has 
been thought to be one in which there exists the minimum of organ- 
isation and supervision. When graduate students are few in num- 
ber, and are “ apprenticed " to experienced and sympathetic re- 
searchers, this may be satisfactory. With larger numbers, however, 
the necessity arises for organisation and some degree of supervision. 
Without some regulation, conditions would become chaotic. As long 
as the goal of the graddate student is the attainment of a degree, 
some amount of standardization Is inevitable. Tbe problem is to 
hold this to a minimum. 

(6) Ohorotaer of graduate offerings. — ^This factor Involves several 
highly controversial problems. There is a fundamental lack of agiipo- 
ment among those administering graduate schools as to the rela- 
tionships of so-called undergraduate and graduate work. One group 
would differentiate the graduate work very sharply from the tmder- 
graduate; the other believes that this line of demarcation should be 
drawn between the Junior and senior college, rather than between 
the senior college and the graduate school. The problem of standards 
for graduate offerldgs is difficult [See U. B. OfBce of Education. Be- 
port of the Survey of Land-Orant Colleges and Universities, voL II, 
p. 740 (Bulletin, 1080, no. 0).] 

STANDARDS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE ' 

ReaohUiona of the Astooiation of Amerioan Univenitied . — 
The question was raised by the association in 1902, whether 
the master’s degree should be continued. It was suggested 
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at the time that the giving of the master of arte degree, 
honoris causa, should not be encouraged and that it should 
be granted on the basis of resident study and examination." 
In 1910, the following suggestion was made regarding the 
conditions of candidacy for the master’s degree : (1 ) A bache- 
lor’s degree, or its equivalent, as an evidence of sufficient 
general education; (2) a searching examination in the nor- 
mal preparatory requirements agreed on for tlje major 
subject.** 

However, in 1915, the association adopted the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, first, that It la the sense of the meeting that the asaocl- 
atlon shall reaffirm its belief that the master's degree sbould stand 
for at least 1 year of bona fide graduate study; second, that all In- 
stitutions In the association sbonld maintain a minimnm residence 
requirement of 1 year, and third, that when candidacy for the mas- 
ter's degree Is ccmdocted throogh summer sessions the required work 
should be the full eqnlvaleni of that otherwise required for the 
degree sought The resident work In such- candidacy should be In 
amount not less than 6 summer sessions of 6 weeks duration.” 

In view of the rapidly increasing number of students who 
were obtaining the master’s degree largely through summer 
courses, suggestions were' made in 1927 to restrict enroll- 
ments by a more careful scrutiny of candidates for admission 
to the graduate school ahd particularly of those wishing 
to enter the summer sessions. It was also suggested that the 
length of time in residence in summer sessions should be 
increased. No extension or correspondence work was to be 
recognized for graduate credit and no absentia work was to 
be credited toward the master’s degree." 

The A. M, in Catholic wuversitiee and coUegee . — In 1927, 
the Department of Colleges and Universities of the National 
Catholic Educational Association appointed a committw to 
survey graduate study in> the Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. The findings which have a bearing on standards 

■ Journal of tbo Proceodlng* and Addraaaaa of the Boeond Annul Confer- 
ence of the AieocUtion of American UnlTtralUea, 1901-2, pp. 61—04. 

"Journal of the Proceedings and Addre sse e of the Twelfth AodosI Con- 
ference of the Association ©f American UnlTenltisa, 1910, p. 45. 

"Journal of the Procsedtngr and Addresses of the Berenteenth Annaal Con- 
ferenoe of the Assodetlo'b of American UnlTeraltlsa, 1915, pp. 21-tS. 

"Journal of the Proceedlnga and Addressas of the Tmentj-nlnth Annual 
ConfereDce of tbs Association ^ American Unlrsnltlea, 1927, ppL lia-lli« 
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for the master’s depree are summarized for 32 institutions 
in the following table : 


Table 10 . — Requirements for the master's degree^ 


Institution 


1 


Canlflltw College 

Catholic Sisters CoUe^ 

Catholic University or America 

CoUeM of Mount 8t. Vincent 

Creighton University 

DePaul University 

Duquesne University 

D’VoovtDe College I 

Emmanuel College 

Fordham University 

Oeorgetown University 

OonzM University 

Holy Cross CoUege 

Loyola University (Chicago) 

Loyola University (New Orleans) 

Manhattan College 

Marquette University 

Mount 8t. Mary’s Srainary 

National CatboUc School of Social Sv vice 

Niagara Univeraity 

8t. Benedict’s College 

Bt. Bonaventore’s College and ^mlnary 

Bt. Edward’s Univeraity 

8t. Pranda College 

Bt. Louis Univeraity 

Bt. Mary’s College (Notre Dame) 

St. Mar^s Seminary and College (Baltimore) 

Bt. Xavier’s College 

Trinity College 

University of Detroit 

University of Notre Dame 

VlUanova College 


A* 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

1 

3 

4 

1 

• 

7 

30 

18 

6 

R 

1 

T 

24 

12 

12 

R 

1 

T 

24 

12 

12 

F, O 

1 

T 

24 

12 

6 

F. O 

1 

T 

24 

12 

6 



T 

30 

16 

14 

F. O 

1 

T 

30 

18 

6 


1 

T 

24 

12 

12 

F, O 

1 

T 

30 

16 

14 


1 

T 

24 

18 

6 

F, 6 

1 

T 

24 

12 

6 

F. G 

1 

T 

32 

12 

8 


2 

T 

30 

14 

8 


1 

T 

20 

16 

2 


1 

T 

30 

12 

6 

R 

1 

T 

30 

20 

10 


1 

T 

24 

12 

6 

R 

1 

T 

24 

12 

6 


2 

T 




F. O 

2 

T 

28 

16 

6 

R 

1 

T 

30 

16 



1 

T 

68 

40 

28 

R 

1 

T 

24 

12 

6 

R 

1 

T 

24 

6 

6 

R 

.... 

T 

24 

12 

6 

F, O 


T 

24 

12 

6 

R 

1 

T 

32 




1 

T 

30 

14 

10 

R 

.... 

T 

24 

16 

8 



T 

24 

16 

8 

R 

1 

T 

24 

16 

8 

R 

1 

T 

24 

12 

6 

R 


T 








> National Catholic Eduoatlonil Aseodation Proceedings, im-ao. p. 1S2. 

* A Mi n i m u m graduate aaxneater-hour requirement for master’s degree. 

B Minimum undergrsdoate samaster-boor requirement for graduate major, 

C Minimum undergraduate Bemester>hour requirement for graduate minor 
p Unguage requireroeDt; R Indioatee Prerequisite; F, indloatea French; and O, Oenuan* 
E Keaidenoe requirement. 

F Thesis. T Indicatee tbeais li required. 

These data show 24 semester-nours to be the pdiicipal 
frequency for the minimum number of semester-hours re^, 
quired for the master’s degree. This requirement is found 
in 17 of the 32 institutions under consideration. Nine insti- 


tutions require 30 semester-hours, the exceptions to these re- 
quirements are few. ^ 

The principal frequency for the minimum undergraduate 
requirement for the graduate jmajor is 12 semester-hours, the 
next frequency of importance being 16 semester-hours. 

The principal frequency for the minimum undergraduate 
requirement for the graduate minor is 6 semester-hours, the 
next frequency of importance being 8 semester-hours. 
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In 21 instances a modern foreign language is retjuired for 
the master’s degree. One year of residence is required in 
25 cases and 3 require 2 years. In all of the 32 institutions 
the thesis is required for this degree. 

Study of 'the rruister's degree hy the American Association 
of University Professors.^-Ont of the latest attempts to 
strengthen the standards for the master’s degree was that 
begun by the American Association of University Profes- 
sors in 1931. In 1932, a report was made by the committee on 
^ requirements for the master’s degree known as committee M. 

Oenercd findings. — As a part of the findings we quote the 
following statements: 

The committee believes: 

1. That the wlde-spreacl dissatisfaction with the present statue 

of the master's degnree ia Jnstifled. 

2. That the demand for the degree la nevertheleaa great and in 

many quarters Increaalng. 

3. That Immediate etandardlaatlon of requirementa la Impracti- 

cable In view of the several nsefnl purposes which the de- 
gree now serves in different Institutions* 

(The last statement fully accords with the large variety of 
masters’ degrees now offered as shown in table 6, ch. I.) 

It is clear that the standards according to which the M. A. and the 
M. S. are at present conferred In America vary abnormally and on 
three different levels of comparison. First, as between InsUtutlons 
of different rank ; second, as between the different departments of a 
university; third, as between candidates of different equipment In 
the same department. 

'The purposes of the master's degree were Indicated as follows: A, 
for teacher training for secondary schools ; B, research training, and 
0, a postgraduate course.* 

Length of the A. M. course. — One year In the majority of institu- 
tions. This Is the longest term assumed, apparently, by secondary 
school regulations which prescribe ^^e M. A. as a guide to teacher 
advancement ; and It seems to be the common practice to allow the 
*"®Qtilr®®ent to be fnlfllled by work In three summer sessions of 
eleven or twelve weeks each. At Iowa 4 summer “ terms " of 6 
weeks each or 3 summer “sessions" of 11 weeks are acceptable; at 
.Michigan 4 summer sessions of 8 weeks each, or (for graduates of 
Michigan) 8 summer sessions. 

Yale, which has a general 2-year requirement for the degree, al- 
lows a 1-year M. A. on the following conditions: (o) Evidence satls- 


•BulUtln of the Americaa Aasodatlon of UnlTeralty ProfeMor*. 18: 160- 
170. March 1982. 

*• Ibid., pp. 174-lTB. 
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factory to the M. A. committee that the candidates under^radnate 
record indicates special ap’titode; (h) Distlngnlshed work through 1 
year in the Tale Qradnate Scho(4. Attainment of the degree is very 
exceptional. 

Princeton also has a two-year experiment, bnt students who pass 
the departmental ‘comprehensire examination may take the degree 
in one." 

The reqyM^'tnent of a minor {or ndnora ). — Begulations 
desired to force the student to divide his attention between 
several fields, during a course of study as brief as the M. A. 
course ordinarily is, it seems to most of the committee to be 
unwise in theory and practically justified only in weak col- 
leges or departments.** 

Final comprehensive emamination . — A comprehensive examination 
for the M. A. is generally regarded as highly desirable, but makes 
such demands npon the time of the faculty, particularly when given 
orally, that only about half of the larger universities require 

it • • •■ 

The M. A. thesis . — ^After much discussion the committee decided to 
propose making the thesis optional with the department * * *. 
When written, the thesis is to count from 6 to 9 hours at pres- 
ent." 

Poreiffn-lanffuoffe requirements . — The Colorado report shows that 
of the 26 institutions Investigated, 16 have not foreign-language re- 
quirement for the M. A Where a general requirement exists, it is 
evidently more valid and more rigidly enforced in some departments 
than others." 

The report also states certain practices as to the accept- 
ance of work done in other colleges or by extension as well 
as the admidlkon of M. A. candidates to undergraduate 
courses and Ph. D. seminars.'* 

The master of science degree . — Practically all discussion of 
the standards of the master’s degree has by implication in- 
cluded the master of science degree. However, in the group 
of 50 or more land-grant colleges and universities the ques- 
tion of standards for the M. 8. degree has been considered 
by the survey of land-grant colleges and universities from 

"IblA, p. 17«. 

■Ibid., p. 178. 

■Ibid., p. 178. 

■Ibid., p. 181. 

■ Ibid., p. 184. 

■ Ibid., pp. 183-188. 
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the standpoint of iDstitutional practices inasmuch as this 
decree predominates in these institutions. 

The findings of the land-grant college survey show for 
that group of institutions certain tendencies allhough no 
standards have been set up by the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. » 

The minimum residence requirements are in most cases 1 
year of three-quarters or 2 semesters. The number of credit 
hours set up by institutions varies considerably for the de- 
gree, 30 hours being the most common. Buchanan reports 
that in two institutions it is 24 semester hours; in one, 40; 
in one, 36 ; and in one, 50.“ 

STANDARDS FOR THE PH. D. DEGREE 

Introd/uctory. — Tl^k Ph. D. degree, by its very nature re- 
sists any attempt at standardization, particularly from the 
standpoint of detailed quantitative requirements. It is pos- 
sible, however, to observe certain changes in the requirements 
for this degree using as the point of departure the require- 
ments for the first Ph. D. degree set up in this ^ country 
at Yale College. In the catalog of 1860-61, we find the 
following : 

If Is reQoired of candidates for the de^ee of doctor of philosophy, 
that they shall 'faithfully devote at least two years to a course of 
study selected from branches pursn^ In the Department of Phllosc^hy 
and the Arts. The selection may be made from either or both sections, 
but must belong to at least two distinct departments of learning. All 
persons who have not previously received a degree or furnished evi- 
dence of acquaintance with the Greek and Latin languages, will be 
required before presenting themselves for the final examination for 
the doctor’s degree, to pass a satisfactory examination In those^ lan- 
guages, or In some other studies (not included In their advanced 
course) which shall be accepted as an equivalent to the Faculty. The 
degree of doctor of philosophy will be conferred on aU members of 
the Department, who, having complied with the conditions above 
stated, shall pass a satisfactory final examination, and present a thesis 
giving evidence of high attainment In the branches they have pur- 
sued. Bachelor's of Arts, Science and Philosophy will be admitted to 
the Scientific School as candidates for the degree of doctor of pblloso- 


*" I® P* 8- Offlce of Bdncstton. Report of the Sarvoy of Lsad-Orsnt CoUetts 
and Dnlverritles, vol. II. pp. 8-ld (Balletln 1#80, no. m. , 
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phy without examination. Other x>6rsons may be admitted as candi- 
dates for the same degree on passing the examination required for 
the bachelor’s degree. 

With this sound foundation as a basis, the Ph. D, degree 
rapidly spread throughout the universities and colleges of 
the country. Within 50 years there wejre 38 institutions that 
offered the degree, 409 degrees having been granted in 1910. 
The question of comparative standards was gradually 
brought to the front when criticism of the abuse of giving 
the Ph. D. honoris causa was voiced by various individuals 
and organizations. 

In 1900 the Association of American Universities had 
considered on its agenda various matters relating to the 
doctorate: topics relating to the character of the disserta- 
tion, the subjects not related to the major, and the under- 
graduate preparation for th^ major subject; but no impor- 
tant attempt to define the standards of the Ph. D. was made 
by the association until more than a decade later. Mean- 
while, another organization took up this task in connection 
with its study of what it considered a standard university. 

Recomm-endationa of the National Association of State 
Universities . — In 1905 the National Association of State 
Universities began to consider the question of minimum 
essentials for the establishment of graduate schools in its 
group, and in that year President George E. MacLean of 
the State University of Iowa succeeded in appointing an 
authorized committee to report to the association upon stand- 
ards for the recognition of American universities and upon 
standards for the recognition of the A. B. degree and higher 
degrees.’* In 1908, the committee made its report” from 
which are quoted the parts pertinent to advanced degrees. 

In gross, therefore, we recommend as standards for an institution 
to be recognised as a standard university : 

I. A University giving the degree of doctor of philosophy or 
doctor of science after 3 years of graduate study in residence, 
one of which shall be In residence at the institution con- 
ferring the degree: 


•*In National A88oclatk>D of State Unlveraltlea, TranaactioDS and Proceed* 
IngB. 1906, p. 8. ^ 

” In National Aasoclatlon of State UnlverfiitleB, TraDsactlons and Proceed- 
IngB, 1008, pp. 145-146, 101. 
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II. A university that requires In addition to the points named In 
graduate study, that a candidate before receiving his higher 
degree shall have completed for his bachelor’s degree a 
course of not less than 120 semester "hours in subjects 
distributed with reasonable sequences, and preliminary re- 
quirements among the great groups of subjects ordinarily 
recognized in the field of liberal arts as languages and litera- 
ture, philosophical and historical sciences, natural sciences, 
and fine arts. 

V, Scope of curriculum . — ^To be a standard university an institu- 
tion shall be equipped to give instruction leading to the Ph. D. 
degree In at least five departments. • ♦ • 

Defimtum of the Ph. D. degree by the Associetion of 
Anverican Universities. In 1912 the ne.xt synthesis of the 
Ph. D. requirements was made by Dr. Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge, dean of the faculties of political science, philosophy, 
pure science, and fine arts, Columbia University. This was 
presented at the Fourteenth Annual Conference of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. He said— 


The doctor of phUoaophy degree In the AssoclaUon of American 
Universities Is defined as follows : 

A period of university study never less than 2 vears; familiarity 
with a recognized branch of learning and Its most closely related 
branches; and a dissertation embodying the results of Individual re- 
search-these are the things for which the degree theoretlcaUy stands. 
A requirement of at least 1 year of residence In the university con- 
ferrtng toe degree leaves the nllgratlon of students unhampered. 

In 1915 the association appointed a committee on academic 
and professional higher degrees. In 1916 it made a report 
on the status of degrees more commonly conferred. Quota- 
tions re^rding degrees other than the doctor’s degree are 
omitted in the following: 


fo'' advanced work in which Independent 
Itnestlgatlon occupies an essential place. The results of this Investl- 
gatloD should be set forth in a thesis worthy of publication. The 
amount and character of the work should be such that the degree 
rarely could be attained in l6ss than 8 years following the attainment 
Of a bachelor’s degree or equivalent " 

committee is of the opinion that the subject matter of the 
applied sden cea or the professions constitutes appropriate fields for 

Pro^lngt and Addre.a« of th« Fourteenth Annual Con- 
" , * * the AaoocUtlon of American <Jnlveraltlei, 1912, p. 19. 
f„- **** Proceedlnn end Addrenes of the Eighteenth Annual Con- 

reace of the Aeeodatton of American Dnirereltlea, 1916. pp. 66-66. 
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research leading to the degree of Ph. D. It finds, however, that this 
degree does not meet all the demands In the varioos professions for 
higher training In research, as contrasted with practice, on the part 
of students who have already had a professional course preceded by 
snbstantlal college training ; so that for degrees representing advanced 
research in the varioos professions it suggests the degrree of doctor of 
science with mention of the professional field ; to wit, D. 8. Jar., 
D. S. Med., D. 8. Tbeol., D. 8. Eng. It Is anderstood that these 
degrees shall not be inferior to the Ph. D. in standard and dignity. 
The Sc. D. withoat specification of field shall be construed as an 
honorary degrree.“ 

Since the pre^ntation of these data, the association has 
given considerable time to the discussion of the linguistic 
prerequisites for the Ph. D. degree including foreign Ian* 
guage and English. 

Report of committee 0 of The Americm Association of 
Uimersity Professors^ on Ph. D. Standards. — In 1916 t^ 
American Association of University Professors appoint^ 
a special committee on the “ Requirements for the Ph. D. 
degree, known as committee 0. The chairman of this com- 
mittee was Dr. J. R. AngeU, of the University of Chicago, 
now president of Yale University, who stated “ that this 
knotty subject is an ever present problem. Some attempts 
should be made to reach some results represei\J^ing a common 
understanding.” «• * 

On December 20, 1918, this committee filed a compre- 
hensive report. The first part contains the formulation of 
the problems considered by the committee and includes a 
series of 20 questions basic to the investigation. The sec- 
ond part gives the specific recommendatioim of the com- 
mittee following the line of questions. F or convenience the 
writer has combined the questions and answers in cate- 
chetical form. 

j 

A. Oeneral standards oontrolUnff the degree 
Division I 

1. Ihe minimum time requirement for the degree; should tbere be 

such, and if so, at wbat point should it be set? 

(a) Should more than a single year of residence in any one Instl- 
tutloD be required? 


■ niid., p. 06. I 

• BoUetia of Uie AaooclaUon of American Unlrenlty ProfcMora, 3 : 29, AprU 
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Tfiere should be a mlnlmam time reqnlrement for the doctor’s 
degree to be disregarded only Id the most exc^>tloDal ^nre 
Not less than 8 years should be thus required, of which at 
least 1 year should be In the institution granting the decree. 

2. The definition of residenoe. 

(o) Should work in summer schools be recognised? 

Tour committee recommends that organised aohuner y ho ol 
work be recognised as part of the preparation for the doctor- 
ate when conducted on the same plane as work in the regular 
session, and when of distinctly advanced character. 

(h) On what terms should work in other Institutions be rec- 
ognised? 

The committee recommends that work In other Institutions 
of subsUntlally equal rank should be accepted at par value. 
(o) Should work In Government bureaus and similar institu- 
tions be accepted as equivalent to university residence? 

The committee beUeves that approval should be given to 
work done in Government bureaus or similar Institutions when 
a careful scrutiny of the situation indicates that conditions 
are substantially equivalent to those of properly organised 
university work. The committee believes that such work 
should have to be accepted at some discount, and to a limited 
extent. 

(d) What methods can be' devised to stimulate migration of 
graduate students among different institutions? 

The committee has expressed approval of the encouragement 
of migration, but no satisfactory methods for promoting It have 
thus far been discovered. 

8. Standarixation of requirements for entrance upon candidacy. 
Should these differ from a mere admission to the graduate school? 

It is recommended that sharp distinction be made between admis- 
sion to the graduate school and admission to candidacy for the doc- 
tor’s degree. The first should depend upon the presentation of a 
standard bachelor's degree, or In the case of foreign students of some 
unquestionable equivalent. Admission to candidacy should involve 
in addition written assurance by the head of the department in which 
the candidate desires to do his major work that he deserves the 
opportunity to secure the degree. ' 

■4. May work done in correspondence departments of reputable uni- 
versities be accepted, and If so, under what conditions? 

The committee disapproves the acceptance of correspondence^^k 
as satisfying any part of the requirements for the doctor’s degrSK 
6. Should the requirements of familiarity with languages other 
English be rigidly enforced, and if .sa what^ngnages should be^ 
demanded? 

It is recommended that French and German should both be re- 
quired of candidates for the doctorate, efilclency to be tested at least 
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1 year before the conferring of the degree. Other languages will 
often he necessary also. 

DiifMon II 

6. To what extent should the candidates for the conferring of the 
degree be subject to general faculty rules, and to what extent an 
affair of the department? 

The committee is of the opinion that general faculty control of 
the standards under which the doctor's degree Is conferred Is desir- 
able, but admlnistratire detail should largely be left to departments. 

7. May the entire work fall within the confines of one department, or / 
should there be a major and at least one minor department sub- 
stantially separate from one another, and if so, how shall “depart- 
ment'” be defined? 

The committee Is unable to agree upon any single formulation as 
to the confinement of the work of the doctorate to one departmwit, 
but it Is clear that such differences of opinion as exist concern solely 
the beet methods for assuring breadth and depth of training without 
undue sacrifice of either qualification. There has been evidence of 
some distrust of the wisdom of allowing the work to fall entirely 
within the confines of one d^artment lest the eccentricities of one 
or two individuals be given too free range. On the other band. It 
is obvious that the raen actually in charge' of tb^ research are more 
likely than others to appreciate the requisites for sound training In the 
case of any particular candidate. The committee has not found It 
practicable to frame a satisfactory definition of a “ department ”. 

8. Is the doctor’s degree to be differentiated rigidly from the bach- 
elor’s degree as not attainable by persons of mere 'average ability 
who give the necessary time? 

The committee is unanimous in holding that the doctor’s degree 
should be conferred only upon persons 4)f unusual intellectual endow- 
ment with unequivocal capacities for research. 

* 9. The relation of the Ph. D. to other doctorates. 

(a) Bmphasis on high technical proficiency in distinction from 
research. 

(b) The relation to the law degrees (D, C. L., J. D., and LL.'M.). 
(o) The relation of the doctor’s degree to work in the applied 

sciences, e. g., home economics and farm management. In this 
case, should the pure sciences most closely related be consti- 
tuted a major or a minor field? (See A-T.) 

The relation of the Ph. D. dpgree to doctorates in law has been 
postponed for later consideration as indicated above. The com- 
mittee feels thiat the doctor’s degree should always Involve distinct 
profld4ncy In research, but are doubtful whether this can always be 
dlstingutsbed from technical proficiency. A majority of the com- 
mittee hold that wherever applied science is implicated in the work 
fdr the doctorate, the pure science most nearly related should also be 
definitely represented, and emphasis should particularly fall upon 
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the making of a definite contribution to knowledge In the work of the 
thesis. 

10. Should there be an explicit definition of the type of laboratory, 
library, and Instructional equipment Justifying the Institution In 
undertaking to confer the doctor’s degree? 

If so, what requirements are to be thus formulated? 

The committee feels that at prea«it It Is Impracticable- to charac- 
terize eipllcltly the type of laboratory, library, and Instructional 
equipment Justifying the attempt tb confer the doctorate. 

B, The thesis 

1. Should It be required that the thesis be printed, and. If so In full 
or in abbreviated form? 

(a) Should the expense of publication faU wholly on the candi- 
date or be borne In part by the Institution? 

(b) Should the form and general style of the thesis. Including 
the grade of paper used, be explicitly stipulated? 

There Is considerable diversity of opinion In the committee 
only one member maintaining that the thesis should be printed 
In full, but a considerable majority would require the printing 
of a portion or an abstract. In general. It may be said that 
the committee favors the publication of at least so much of the 
thesis as would adequately represent the method and the 
results. 

The committee is divided In Its opinion regarding the require- 
ment that the university should share the cost of publication 
with the candidate. The committee also la Indisposed to die- 
tate with regard to the format and 'so on, but Is appreclaUve 
Of the advantages of unlfonnlty. 

2. Should the completion and acceptance of the thesis always precede 
the final examination? 

'IJe committee Is divided In Its opinion regarding the scheduUng 
of the final examination before the completion of the thesis. The 
views are so diverse aa to render a summary Imbractlcable. 

3. May a' digg er outline be required for pubUcatlon In place of 
the completeTilBsls? 

This point Is Bubstantlally covered above under B-1. 

O. The examiMtion 

« 

1. Should more than one department be represented In the orniwining 
committee: e. g., law on a political science degree? (See A-7 and 

The committee recommends that more than one deportmeiit ahonid 
aiw^B be represented on the examining committee. / 

100321 — 80 B 
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2, Should the examination ^>e oral or written or both? 

In the judgment of -the committee both oral and written examina- 
tions ^ould be given. 

8. Should there he, a preliminary or qualifying examination, and If 
80 , at what period In the training of the student should -this be , 
given ? 

The confinlttee recommends that there should be preliminary exam- 
inations held at a considerable period In advance of the final examina- 
tion as a protection both for the candidate and the Institution. 

4. The thesis being accepted, should the final examination deal exclu- 
sively with the subject matter of the thesis and principles of the 
major subject, or shoultf It cover the expert capacities of the 
candidate over major and minor fields In a large way? 

The committee Is of the- opinion that the final examination should 
cover the capacities of the candidate in the widest possible way. with 
distinct emphasis, however, upon the subject of the thesis. 

In the discussions and correspondence of the committee It has been 
abundantly shown that the committee regards the creation of a gen- 
uine appreciation of research work and the providing of satisfactory 
^nldltlons for Its encouragement as of vastly mote consequence than 
any agreement upon technical requlrementa or administrative details 
On the other hand, the discussions have served to bring out wltfi 
great distinctness the Impossibility of safeguarding standards under 
Uie existing conditions In American Institutions without explicit and 
unambiguous formulation of ideals. * 

James R. Anqbll, chairman (University of Chicago). 

Qeobob Ebnest BABivKrT (^ohns Hopkins University). 

Chablbs Assam Bllwood /( I jniversity of Missouri). 

WiLUAM Francis MAoiEMPrlnceUm University). 

MAiniR Ani«b RosywNOFr (University of Pittsburgh). 

Moses Stephen SLanoHm (University of Wisconsin). 

Frank Thuxt ((jomell' University). 

Calvin Thomas (Columbia University). . 

H(»atio tfrEVENS White (Harvard University). 

Members assigned to the committee in 1917 : 

'Florence Basoom (Bryn hlawr College). * 

John Henrt Wiouou (Northwestern University Law School). 
December 20, 1918.** 

Staandarda for the'Ph. D. vn Cat'hoUo yrndversities and col- 
- leges. — ^Attention was caUed to the survey of graduate study 
ill Cathie higher institutions made in 1927. As Apart of 
th.0 findings of thid survey we find the following require- 
ments set up for the Ph. D. degree in 12 institutions. 




^BuUetiii of the AmerlpiQ AfooclatlOD of UnlTerslt/ Profeitor*, 5:12-18, 
JaOnary-^Fiebniarj 1919. ' 
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T^bud li.—RegviremetUa for the dootor'a degree 


Ibftltutlim 

Ai 

B 

C 


Catholic Slstcre Collece>. ^ ' 

•0) 

60 

f2) 

24 

(3) 

10 

F. G 

V 

F. 0 
F, a 
F, 0 
F.Q 
F,0 
F,a 
F, 0 
F.Q 
F. 0 

Catholic University or America . 

Duaueane University ” 

If nrri Yi it m TTn 4 f tt • 

^ilililJCbUJ U Di Vfx Bib Y . 

Oeorgotown Univmlty 

V Loyola University (Cbicaao)* .. 

^M&rauAttA UnivAniitv 

48 

72 

90 

72 

48 

(1) 

36 

24 

60 

36 

24 

(6) 

(1) 

12 

12 

is 

12 

(fi) 

^*4 CM ui w w axa V va oi ir y ^ a 

Niagara University:: 

St Louis rinivimltv 

univif^ty (Bauiiore)'.:::::: 

uuiverBivy 01 iMOvTe 1 Jft.mil 

48 

36 

12 


R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 


' n requjrrtnent (or doctor’s dsftree. 

B Mjnlmum 8emest«r-bour requirement for major. 

• k Minimum semseter-bour requirement for minor 

R indicates required. 

1 Indicates required; 

of the cttc uSvirily o^ **"“ ' '>« *‘ hool 

» References to nombers In parenthesee: 

2 ^ork. Semester hours not specified. 

{£) 4 lujj years. 

(3) First minor. 3 years; second minor, 1 year. 

(4) 3 years’ full time. 

(5) 2 yean' full time. 

(5) l year’s full time. 

4 bv abstract in periodicals. 

♦ Pb. D. decree conferred hi education only. 

The interpretation of this table is quoted herewith : ^ 

Several of the iMtltnUong do not meagore their minimum require- 
mentg in terms of semester hours. The Catholic University of America 
and St. Loi^ University belong to tills group. These same InstItuUons, 

gether with the University of Notre Dame do not state their require- 
ments for graduate majors or minors toward the doctor’s degree In 
terms of semester hours. Marquette University requires 72 semestCT 
hours presmnably above the bachelor’s degree. Loyola University 
which infers the Ph. D. In education only, requires 90 
^mester hours. The University of Notre Dame sUtes that It requires 

« hours, but presumably this number of hours must be superadded to 
the master’a degree. ^ tv 

All of the InstItuUons conferring the doctor’s degree demand French 
and German as a prerequisite. In 9 of the 12 lAtltutlons the resi- 
dence ^uirement is saUsfled by 1 year, while Duquesne University 
demands 2 and Loyola University and the Catholic Sisters ColleS 

residence. The publication requirement m^ 
^Tbst University by publication of 


^ ^ National Catholic Education Aaaoclatlon. procMdln*., 1928-29, pp. 103- 
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4. THE STANDING OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
INTRODUCTION 

The question of the relative standing of graduate schools 
is a matter which has not been given the same attention as 
that of undergraduate and professional colleges! Neverthe- 
less, attempts have been made to indicate to the public facts 
concerning the status of graduate study in universities and 
colleges. 

In 1892 the editor of the Educational Review condemned 
those institutions that still continued the practice of giving 
the Ph. D. honoris causa.*^ This practice had long been con- 
demned, i)ut many schools continued in the abuse. As a 
more definite means of bringing such schools into line he 
warned that he would publish their naiyes in the Edueatwnal 
Review. Consequently the names of^ number of universi- 
ties and colleges were posted in the editorial section of the 
journal. This negative list doubtless had its influence. 

The rating made in 1911 of 344 universities and colleges 
by Dr. Kendrick C. Babcock, specialist in higher education 
oftlie Bureau of Education, while not directly concerned with 
graduate schools had an important bearing on graduate 
school standards. Tliis tentative classification of institu- 
tions was concerned with the quality of preparation of un- 
dergraduate students that contemplated doing graduate work 
in those institutions constituting the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Institutions were rated A whose programs 
made it feasible for the student to obtain the master’s degree 
in 1 year. Institutions whose programs made it necessary 
for the student to spend between 1 and 2 years were rated B, 
and those whose programs required the student to spend more 
than 2 years were rated C- This classification yras made -at 
the urgent request of the Association of American Universi- 
, ties in 1910 at the Charlottesville meting. 

The classification was printed by the Bureau of Education 
and distributed semiconfidentially for study and criticism 
in order to help in the preparation of a classified list of a 
large number of institutions to be published later. /^Re- 

“ Bee p, 21, Ch. I. 
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leasp of the classifica-tion led to considerable protest on the 
part of certain institutions.’* « It was withdrawn on the 
order of the President of the United States. However, the 
effect of this tentative effort on the part of the Government 
to help in encouraging higher standards in the interest of 
graduate work was indirectly of ^eat value although it was 
left to private and State accrediting agencies to continue the 
work of developing approved lists of higher, .educational 
institutions. 


SPURIOUS DOCTORS’ DEGREES 

During the period immediately preceding the World War. 
the demand for the Ph. D. and other higher degrees proved 
a temptation to a number of individuals who organized, 
under lax incorporation laws, universities that conferred 
these degrees primarily on the basis of monetary considera- 
tion. Little real work was expected or required. A great 
many of these spurious degrees were granted not only to 
residents in this country but also to residents 0 / other 
countries. After a great deal of effort, the Commissioner 
of Education with the assistance of authorities of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, succeeded in eliminating most of these 
schools located in the District, and in obtaining for the 
District of Columbia legislation that protected the integrity 
of college degrees. • 


CLASSIFICATION OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 

The demand on the part of students and teachers for in- 
formation as to the relative strength of graduate schools in 
the principal fields of study and research led President R. 
M. Hughes of Miami University to make a survey of grad- 
uate education in collaboration with 20 members of his 
faculty in 1925. A method was devised by which the rank- 
ing of 36 graduate schools was made in relation to' the fol- 
lowing fields of study, 20 in all: Astronomy, botany, chem- 
istry, classics, economics, education, English, French, geog- 
raphy, geology?- German, pvernmen^-political science, 


o' 0®ce of Bdncatton to Llgher education 
School Life. 17 : B2-C8. NoTombor 1981. eaucaiion. 
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histon*. mathematics, philosophy, physics, psychology, soci- 
ology, Spanish, and zoolog}’.** 

It was not expected by President Hughes that the ratings 
obtained would be cons;idered as fixed. Ratings should be 
made from time to Jime. perhaps every 3 years. However, 
no other attempt at rating graduate schools was made until 
1933 when the American Council on Education undertook 
tlie evaluation of 35 carefully selected' major fields or de- 
partments of instruction and research in 76 institutions offer- 
ing work on the graduate level. This evaluation was again 
made under the direction of President Hughes on a more 
thorough basis than was the case in his first rating. 

On this occasion the classification was made with the as- 
sistance of the national learned society of each of the 35 fields 
chosen. These committees averaged 88 in membership. The 
committees indicated those schools in their respective fields 
that they adjudged as being adequately equipped for grant- 
ing the doctor’s degree. Graduate schools having the highest 
rank were also indicated.**** 

Although ratings of this type or probably of any c4Rer 
type are seldom acceptable to all concerned, it is true that 
these ratings have*already stimulated a deep interest among 
graduate schools and have had an excellent effect on encour- 
aging reforms, either by strengthening weak departments or 
by abolishing them. ^ ^ ^ 

The following tables summarize certain of the principal 
features of the ratings. The first shows the relative rank 
of institutions (names omitted) according to the number of 
recognized fields covered. The second shows the rank of 
subject-matter departments according to the number of in- 
stitutions giving work in each. 


^ Hughes. Rajmcmd M. A itudr of grtdtuie •dboola of Americm, 1925. 
Miami UnlrerBlty, Oxford, Ohio. 

^ Americaa Council on Ekiucatloa. Baport of the committee on graduate 
Inatructloo. April 1934. WaahlngtoD, D. C. 

^ Bella. Walter Croabjr. American graduate echoola. School and aocietj. 
39 : 708-712. June 2. 1934. Thia atudj comparee the ratlaga of 1920 with that 
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lAnLE 12.— I nttitutioM ranked according to number of fields giving 
work totcard the Ph. D. in 16 universities dnd colleges' 



In the light of l^e total number of fields selected in this 
classification there are 4 universities covering between 80 
and 33 fields of graduate study, 12 covering between 25 and 
29 fields, 5 covering between 20 and 23 fields, 15 covering 
between 15 and 19 fields, 18 covering between 10 and 14 
fields, 11 covering between 5 and 9 fields, and 11 covering 
between 1 and 4 fields. 
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The number of institutions offering work toward the 
Ph, D. in each of the 35 fields with their relative ranking is 
shown as follows: 


Table 13 . — Rank of subject -mat ter fields, according to number of insti- 
tutions giving work in each ^ 


Hank 

Subject-matter fields 

Number 
of insti- 
tutions 
in each 
field 

A * 


C ‘ 

1 

? 

S 

4 

i 

1 

• 1 

Chemistry- 

67 

16 

21 

30 

31 
28 

2 

Education .... 

01 

10 

20 

3 

Zoology 

59 

11 

20 

4 

nistory 

55 

8 

18 

20 

5 

Economics and business 

53 

11 

11 

31 

6 

Physics 

52 

12 

13 

27 

18 

7 

Psychology 

40 

rt 11 

20 

8 

English 

40 


‘ 19 

22 

0 

Mathematics.- 

48 

7 

9 

22 

10 

Philosophy 

45 

7 

17 

21 

16 

11 

Botany 

45 

8 

22 

12 

Sociology. 

44 

5 

9 

20 

13 

Political science 

30 

6 

16 

16 

18 

14 

Geology 

89 

12 

9 

15 

Classics 

38 

0 

14 

15 

15 

16 

Romaqoe language 

87 

7 

15 

17 

Bacteriology 

37 

9 

8 

20 

18 

German 

33 

7 

14 

12 

19 

Plant pathology 

32 

4 

15 

13 

20 

Plant physiology 

27 

6 

15 

6 

21 

Entomology 

23 

5 

9 

0 

22 

Electrical engineering 

22 

3 

10 

0 

23 

Genetics 

22 

6 

12 

4 

24 

Civil engineering 

10 


12 

4 

2^ 

Mining and metallurgical engineering.. 

10 

a 

11 

5 

28 

Geography 

18 

4 

5 

0 

27 

Human nutrition 

18 

5 

9 

4 

28 

Chemical engineering 

18 

3 

6 

0 

29 

Mechanical engineering 

17 

3 

8 

0 

30 

Soil science 

15 

4 

7 

4 

31 

Astronomy 

14 

5 

4 

5 

32 

Anthropology 

12 

5 

2 

5 

33 

Fine arts 

11 

3 

3 

5 

34 

Anhnal nutrition 

0 

s 

5 

1 

35 

Aeronautical engineering 

7 

2 

1 

4 







» From report of committee on graduAte Instruction. Bee footnote 45. 

’ Voted by national Jury as being among the most disftnpiisbed in the field. 

*j^ted by national Jury as being adequately staffed and equlpi)ed for work leading to the 
dodV^te in the field. 

* Institutions lacking votes to come under the first 2 headings. 

It will be observed that chemistry stands first with 67 in- 
stitutions that are offering work toward the doctorate in 
that field. Education is next with 61 institutions; history 
with 65 institutions stands first in the humanistics. It is 
interesting to note that in the language fields there are 38, 
37, and 33 institutions, respectively. Graduate work in the 
applied fields has naturally a smaller representation. 
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5. SUMMARY 

In considering chapters I and II, which are primarily 

historical in character, the following observations inav be in 
order : 

. Graduate instruction dates back more than 300 years 
almost to the beginning of the settlement of the American’ 
|)oop e in New England, and it is one of the earliest forms 
of education carried on in this country. This period of 3 
centauries may be divided roughly into 3 parts, the first, from 
to about 1860, which may be designated as the period 
of the supremacy of the master’s degree. The second period, 
from 1860 to 1900, was concerned with the growth and de- 
vebpment of the Ph. D. degree. The thjrd period, from 
1900 to the present, has been characterized by great diver- 
sification of degrees on both the master’s and doctor’s 
levels. 

During the first period, or for approximately 218 years 
the master’s degree was conferred by a relatively small num- 
ber of coUeges, located largely in the East and South, and 
including a few institutions in the Middle States. Not many 
of these mstitutions had reached or assumed the dignity of a 
university nomenclature. During the greater part of this 
long penod graduate work was largely a matter of rounding 
out the rather nari^w and traditional fields of knowledge 
in religion and the humanistic fields that grew out of the 
quadnvium. The mHhods used emphasized logic and dis- 
putations, although there are indications of scientific think- 
which must have^ involved an experimental apprdach. 
Those who gamed thejmaster’s degree m were left to 

their own devices for Obtaining such additional culture or 

knowledge as their respective professions or duties mieht ' 
permit. , * 

.second ^nod, which covers about 40 years (1860- 
1900) , 18 a decide^y significant one. The influence of mod- 
ern science, with its well -organized mathematical approach, 
began to l^felt particularly by the old traditional group of 
colleges. This influence was greatly accelerated by the ur- 
gent n^d for agricultural and industrial research and re- 
ceiv^ Its gr^test single impetus from the large number of 
newly organized land-grant colleges and State universities 
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But, perhaps, the most significant force was the immediate' 
recognition of the meticulous and exacting research meth- 
ods of the German universities. These methods almost from 
the beginning controlled the development and character of 
the Ph. D. degree in this. country in the more conservative 
schools. But no sooner had the true significance of this de- 
gree begun to be realized than a large number of schools 
took advantage of its dignity and prestige to confer it 
honoris causa to such an extent that it cast great reflection 
upon the degree and upon those who thus conferred it. Be- 
cause of the vigorous efforts of graduate students in the 
leading universities, and due to the action of leading college 
j)residents and others, this abuse of the Ph, D. came to an 
end about the year 1900. 

The third periqd covers more than 30 years to date. Dur- 
ing this time the A. M. and Ph. D, degrees have become gen- 
erally required for the teaching profession, whereas in earlier 
years preparation for research had been the nearly exclusive 
function of these degrees, especially the doctor’s degree. 

As a result of these needs there has been a great increase 
in the number of colleges and universities that offer degrees 
on the graduate level. 

In order to safeguard the character of these higher de- 
grees various national educational organizations have Re- 
fined the functions of graduate study and recommended 
definite standards for the master’s and Ph. D. degrees. Both 
• public and private agencies have worked with considerable 
-success in outlawing institutions that have granted spurious 
graduate degrees. 

As a new means of encouraging the development of the 
highest standards in the several fields of graduate instruc- 
tion and also in helping students in the selection of institu- 
tions most fitted for advanced studies in one or more of the 
several fields, a classification has been made of the leading 
graduate schools under the direction of the American Coun- 
^^cil on Education. It is expected that the classification will 
be revised with some frequency. 


CHAPTER III 

OBJECTIVES AND SCOPE OF GRADUATE 

STUDY 

1. OBJECTIVES OF GRADUATE STUDY 


general statement 


The aims or objectives of graduate study in American 
unwrsities may be considered from different viewpoints- 
but fundamental to all aims is the concept of scholarship of 
a high order. In the group of institutions under consider- 
atuin the expressed definitions of aims range from those 
that relate primarily to the character and development of the 
student to those that are concerned with social and economic 
(.bjectives. In varying degrees, stress is placed on the im- 
portance of research, subject-matter mastery, and the ability 
to teach. 


From the standpoint of the student, 'great emphasis is 
placed on the possession of the spirit of research or the 
spirit of original and independent thinking. The mastery 
of subject matter through the student’s own initiative com‘- 
bi.ied with the ability to analyze critically is every-where 
re.sse ^ The graduate student is expected to demonstrate 
a higher degree of scholarship than the undergraduate 
From the broader objective we find that the university 
through Its graduate program completes and crowns the 
w-ork that IS begun in the public schools; It is the extension 
of undergraduate work in the direction of specialization and , 
research ; It provides the student with a comprehensive view 
o a field of knowledge; it gives adequate preparation for 
those who expect to become investigators, teachers, and ad- 
uunjstrators; it trains for individual research ami fosters 
the discovery of knowledge; it pennite the student to ^are 
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the investigations of the instructor by direct contact with 
research problems, , 

Altogether the function of graduate study is quite clearly 
expressed in the following statement: 

- Graduate study makes teaching a profession ; it brings science into 
nielicine : it broadens the specialized professions ; it strengthens the 
pulpit; it organizes Industry; it lays the foundation for invention 
and commercial projection ; it makes knowledge of human society 
the basis of government and fmbllc administration ; it guides In the 
development of natural resources; It enriches literature; and it 
furnishes the highest opportunities for liberal culture. This is 
achieved through the pursuit of liberal studies and the advancement 
of science as such.‘ 

THE RESEARCH AIM 

V 

The stimulation of research in the graduate school has 
been due largely to two factors: The creative attitude and 
powers of the graduate student and his guiding officer, and 
the influence of outside agencies. While it is not possible 
in a study of this type to enter into historical details there 
are evidences to show that almost from the beg inning re- 
search in American universities has been greatly stimulated 
by scientific societies and other cultural associations whose 
interest was the development of new knowledge and methods 
as related to the needs of our growing social, economic, and 
scientific organization. 

Among these organizations, with the dates of their estab- 
lishment, may be mentioned the following which are the 
])resent-day constituents of the American Council of Learned 
Societies devoted to l^umanistic studies: 

The American Phlloeopbical Society (1727) *. American Academy of 
..♦Arts and Sciences (1780); American Antiquarian Society (1812»; 
American Oriental Society (1842) ; American Philological Associa- 
tion (1869): Archeological Institute of America (1879); Modem 
Language Association of America (1883) ; American Historical As- 
BociatitMi (1884) ; American Economic Association (1889) ; American > 
Philosophical Association (1901); American Political Science Asso- 
ciation (1904); American Sociological Society (1909); Unguietic 


' Seashore, Carl K. Trends In Oradnata Work. In DntTersltj of Iowa 
Siu.Ues. no. 33. p. 11. Ddlted by John WllUatn Aabton. PobUabed by Ibe 
uolrerslty, Iowa City, 19S1. 
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Society of Aizierica (lt>24) ; History of Science Society (1924) ; and 
Medieval Academy of America (1926).’ 

To these may be added the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the ‘National Research Council 
the Social Science Research CouncU, the Association of 
Land^-Grant Colleges and Universities, the Library’ of Con- 
gress, the Office of Experiment Stations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and the Carnegie Foundation, 
as well as other societies and organizations many of which 
are connect^ with industry and cover special fields of inves- 
tigation which need not bfe enumerated here. . ■ 

Statements of the research aim in universities and colleges 
have appear^ in the Reports of Committee R of the Ameri- 
can Associatron of University Professors on the Promotion 
of Research in Colleges and Universities. (See Bulletins of 
Association for March 1919 , pp. 11-17, Apr. 2 , 1922 , Decern- 
her 1924 , October 1925 , March 1930 .) 

The impomnce of research in all branches of knowled<re 
was enaphasized. Obj^ion was rai.sed against the po.^Ji- 
b.litv of a mere utilitarian approacji in research. The 

purely professional or pedagogic aims of colleges and uni- 
versities are not to be allowed “to discourage or curtail 
research. The real graduate school has as its object, investi- 
gation. A cy’eful distinction must be made between under- 
graduate professional and graduate students. A number of 
practical reforms were recommended. 

In I^cember 1924, the Division of Educational Relations 
of the National Research Council held a conference of repre- 
sentatives of 24 colle^ and educational organizations for 
the purpose of increasing creative effort in American colleges. 

RESEARCH INTERRELATIONSHIPS 

In 1920, Dr. Charles Homer Haskins, formerly dean of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Science of Harvard Uni- 
versity, before the conference of the Association of Ameri- 
can Univelrities stressed the" importance of closer relation- 

* Oa. F^^ck Aartlii. RcMtitb In th« HumanUtle 

Tork, London, The Century Co„ 1928. 
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ship of graduate schools with outside research associations, 
including the industries. 

From the standpoint of the industries, Dr. Frank Baldwin 
Jewett, chief engineer of the Western Electric Co., stated: 

It seeon t<> me that we should look to the universities for practically 
all our ttreiit advances in the fields of fundamental research; j^hould 
look to them for the training of all men destined for the conduct of 
Industrial research; that from time to time, both for the benefit of 
Industry and for the university obtain men on loan account, and 
should facilitate the work of the university whether on the research 
or training side, by placing atlthelr disposal such educational and 
research facilities us may exist In industry.* 

aims not clearly defined 

It will be observed that in nearly all statements of aimt • 
of graduate study whether found in catalogs or elsewhere, 
there are few dcHnitions that are specific as to detail. In 
discussing the research aim or the teaching aim a few 
general abilities or qualities such as are summarized in this 
section, have been mentioned. But there is little agreement 
as to the exact nature ^f these abilities and to what extent 
they constitute the true objectives or aims of graduate in- 
struc^on. At the same time along with the research aim, 
the teaching aim is of great importance; yet little has been 
known as to the extent to which the graduate school ministers 
to the latter aim. ' The question is made more difficult be- 
cause the true teacher i# usually deeply interested in some 
phase of research or other creative scholarly activity. The 
two aims are inextricably involved. 

Nevertlieless through a carefully developed study the seir 
eral abilities which are generally recognized by competent 
authorities as those which must be included in the qualifica- 
tions of successful candidates for the master’s qr doctor's 
degrees have been determined. This is found in The Aiin.s 
of Graduate Instruction in the Preparation of College 
Teachers prepared in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education by Dr. Charles H, Thompson^ professor 

* Joomal of the proceedlDcs and addreieea of the twentj-eecond annual 
€onf«renoe ol the Aaeoclatlon of American UnlTeceltlee, 1920, p. 51. 
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of education of Howard University/ The more important 
findings of a part of this unpublished study are given in 
the following section in the form of abstracts and (Quotations. 

THE AIM OF PREPARING TEACHERS 

The first finding of significance in this sbdy is that the 
principal practical function of the graduate school is the 
j)reparation of teachers, and primarily college teachers, as 
shown by the following: 

Seventy-one percent of all successful candidates for the doctorate 
l>Iiin to teach or were so engaged when they received their degrees, 
uiai tlie majority of them on the college and university levels. “In 
every subject-matter field except chenilstry, the large majority of the 
cuiidldntes planned to teach or were so engaged.” 

Ninety-three percent of the college presidents indicated that they 
required either a master’s or doctor’s degree for appoiutnient to a 
leaching position In their colleges— 77 percent requiring the master’s 
degree nnd 16 percent requiring the doctor's degree. 

It was also found that three important specific aims are a 
part of the larger objective of the graduate school : Namely, 
developing in the candidate (1) research ability, (2) general 
knowledge of the candidate’s field, aiTd (3) teaching ability. 

The ^development of ■reeeasreh ability — doctored cemdi- 
data, -Suetjessful candidates for the doctorate are expected 
to poss^ as a minimum attainment at graduation the follow- 
ing general research abilities, without regard for the size of 


* ‘In aacertaiDing the abilltlea which should come under the alma of graduate 
tftatructlon, Profeaaor Thompson anbmltted a preliminary check Hat of the 
potential ablUttea and knowledge that recipients of higher degrees were 
expected to posseas at graduation to 20 deana of graduate schools, 200 pro- 
feaaora and heads of departments in graduate schooU, and 100 reclplenta of 
the doctor’B degree, for critldam and recommendations. This Hat revlaed was 
then aent to larger groups of deans, profeaaore. and Ph. D. graduates. From 
these groups the list was checked by 672 department heads in graduate achooU 
and 474 doctors of philosophy who bad received their degrees Since 1024, thus 
Indicating which abilltlea and knowledge successful candidates for the muter’a 
degree and doctor's degree were expected to poaaesa and were believed actually 
to poaaesa at the Ume of graduation. The presidents of «88 unlveraUy col- 
logva, separate ^lieges, teachers colleges, and Junior colleges also cbedfed the 
same Uat Indicating which of these abilities and knowledge they expected their 
teachers with master's and doctor's degrees to possess, and which abilities 
the teachers actually posaeaaed. Comparison of the returns from |he depart- 
ment heads with the returoa from the Ph. D. graduates shows almost absolute 
agreement aa^to what abilltlea were poasessed. as well as those that should 
be posMssad. ' 
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the school, or whether with research or teaching objectives 
or without reference to field of specialization. * 

I 

The candidate must have ability: (1) To understand a research 
problem in his field when presented by a competent authority; (2) 
to recognize and state additional problems growing out of a rcsciircb 
study ; (3) to select, delimit, and state bypotbeses for tlic solution of 
one or more minor problems of research; (4) to select, delimit, and 
state hypotheses for the solution of one or more major problems of 
research; (6) to solve a research problem by utilizing kncpvn tcch 
nlqufts and methtnls; (6) to solve a research problem by devising now 
techniques or methods; (7) to interpret original and derived data 
secured in the solution of the problem; (8) to draw valid conclusions 
and to indicate their slgnlticonce for the research field to which the 
problem is relateil ; (9) to make an accurate written report in correct 
English of a research' project clearly setting forth the problems under- 
taken, materials and methods of procedure employed, and results 
.obtained; (10) to make an accurate oral report In correct English of 
a research project ^dearly setting forth the problems undertaken, 
materials and methods of procedu;;e employed, and r^ults obtained ; 
(11) to read French; (12) to read German; (13) to direct research 
In his field as a teacher of graduate students; and (14) to direct 
research as head of a cooperative research organization. 

Maater's candidatea . — Successful master’s candidates are expected 
to attain the same research abilities that are expected of successful 
doctoral candidates, except the following four: Ability to define 
major problems of research, ability to devise original techniques and 
methods of solving research problems, ability to direct research In 
one’s field as a teacher of graduate students, and ability to direct 
research in one’s field ns head of a cooi>eratlve research organization. 
Whether the abilities that are expected to be the common possession 
of both master’s and doctor’s candidates are to be possessed by both 
groups to the same extent could not be definitely ascertained by the 
data of this study. The fact, however, that the main difference be- 
tween the abilities that are conhldered proper objectives of the mas- 
ter’s degree and those that are considered exclusive objectives of the 
docto^ degree is a distinction in the extent of possession of the same 
type of abilities it is reasonable to conclnde that little or no discrim- 
ination is expected in the extent of possession of the abilities that 
are common outcomes for the master’s degree and doctor’s degree. 

While no distinction was found between the research abilities ex- 
pected of master's candidates who are going to tench as compared 
with those who w’ere going into research, yet the data indicate specifi- 
cally that the department beads in small Institutions are much more 
definitely agreed upon what the master’s degree is and ought to be than 
department beads in large Institutions. 

With the exception of the ability to use foreign languages, the 
research abilities expected of masters candidates in various subject- 
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matter fields follow very closely the Renerar trend of the abilities 
expected of the group as a whole. Where foreign-language ability 
wns considered an expected outcome, ability in one of the languages 
was deemed sufflclent-Engllsh and the languages, emphasizing - 
French; German and the natural sciences, emphasizing German - and 
education, psychology, and the social sciences, emphasizing statistics 
or some tool of research other than foreign-language ability. 

Oeneral knowledge of the candidaie^s field.— The second 
specific aim of the graduate school is to help the student to 
obtain a “ General knowledge of his field.” 


Doctoral oandidofc*.— This Involves, according to the findings, that 
^ thetloctornl candidate should have the ability: (1) To make an ex- 
haustive annotated bibliography of the literature on a pnrtlcnlar 
problem In his field; (2) to make an exhaustive annotated bibliog- 
raphy of the literature on two or more problems In his field - (3) to 
make a critical summary of the literature In his field on a particular 
problem, evaluating the validity, of the conclusions In the light of the 
techniques employed; (4) to make a critical summary of the litera- 
ture on two or more problems In his field, evaluating the validity of 
the concli isl^ ln light of the techniques employed; (6) to write a 
critical revlfV of a book or monograph In his field. The candidate 
must also have: (0) Knowledge of the major contributions of Amerl 
can scholars who are In the candidate’s field; (7) of tlie major confrl- 
bntlons of representative foreign scholars in the -rMndldate’s field; 
(8) of the scope and relative Importance, of outstanding American 
publications and^erlodlcals in the candidate’s field; (0) of the scope 
and relative importance of outstanding foreign publications and pe- 
riod,lcal8 In the candidate’s field; (10) of outstanding American 
learned societies In the candidate’s field; their purposes and contrl- 
bntlons to the field; (ii) of outstanding foreign learned societies in 
the candidates field; their purposes and contributions to the field- 
(12) of outstanding problems In one’s field. 

Also, the candidate must have (13) a comprehensive understanding 
ofthe relationship of his field to the field of knowledge as a whole 
and (14) a comprehenslve’grasp of the basic philosophies or theories 
M(^rlying the facts In his field, such as Vitalim ^. Mechanism or 
Classicism vs. Romanticism. 

have (15) a recognition of the llmItaOons of 
his knowledge In bis field, and he must have (16) ability to find the 
basic sources of information in his field. * 

The department heads Indicate that successful 4octoral candidates 
atta n the knowledge expected of them In only 8 oT the 16 cases 

nvolved. The following facts indicate the extent of the deficiencies 
In general : , ” 

the foreign 

scholars, publications, and learnetl societies In their fields as they are 
105321—38 6 
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with the American. Fourteen percent of the department beads Indl- 
-cate that 10 percent or more of their successful doctoral candidates 
are not allowed to recede their degrees without obtaining the ex- 
pected knowledge of foreign scholars, 8 percent Indicate a like de- 
ficiency relative to knowledge of outstanding foreign publications, 
ami 21 percent indicate a similar deficiency relative to knowledge of 
outstanding foreign learned scK'.eties. It is not clear whether these 
deficiencies are due to a species of. overspecialization, or to the In- 
effective oi>eratl()n of the foi^eign-huiguage requlrejuent. or to some 
other similar factor or codibiiiation of factors, hut the facts' suggest 
that they are most likely due to present methods of administering 
the foreign-language rc‘qulreinents. 

Master's candidates.— Department heads Indicate that successful 
master’s candidates are expected to attain the same general kuowb 
edge of their respective fields as docdoral candidates with the follow- 
ing exceptions ?^'Al)lllty to make a critical summary of the literature 
on two or m^e problems In one's field, evaluating the validity of tli^ 
conclusion In the light of the techniques employed " ; " knowledge of 
foreign scholars, publications, and learned societies ” ; “ knowledge of 
the outstanding problems In one’s field " ; “a comprehensive under- 
standing of the’ relationship of onb’s field to the field of knowledge 
as a whole " ; and " a comprehensive grasp of the basic philosophies or 
theories underlying the facts In one's field." 

Tliere [» no significant difference^ in the knowledge ei}>ectod of 
master's candidates who are going to teach as contrasted with those 
who are going Into research. However, beads of departments In 
small graduate schools expect considerably more of their master’s 
candidates In respect to general knowle^e of their special fields than 
is true In the large graduate .■<cbools. to the case of special subject- 
matter fields, the judgments of the majority of the department heads 
In each field followed. In general, tlte trend of the group as a whole; 
and where a few .except loms occur, they do not seem to be explained 
hy the differences In .the nature of the subj^ts Involved, since varl- 
atlohs occur In ona subject of a ioglad group but do not occur In other 
subjects of that group. ^ 

The developmenii qf teaching ability . — The third specific 
aim of the gradu^e school, according to Dr. Thompson’s 
study, is the development of teaching ability. A small 
majority of the department heads in graduate schools recog- 
nize teach)^b|KiBparation as an important- function of the 
g^adua^e senMT 

Doctoral candidates.— ^eade of departments agree by large ma- 
Jorlpea that succesafnl doctoral candidates shoultl possess the fol- 
lowing abilities connected with the selection apd organization of the 
facts in their respective fields for purposes of teaching oo the sec- 
ondary, college, and graduate levels: (1) Ability critically to otlUze 
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tj)e literature in the candidate’s field ft>r purposes of teaching; (2) 
ability ts organize the facts in tlie candidate's field for the purposes 
<of instruction. The candidate should also have: (3) Knowledge of 
the most valid sources of instructional material ; (4) knowledge of 
the educational objectives or aims that he should try to attain in 
teaching.' Department heads agree by a' small majority that special 
consideration should be given to the development of teaching ability 
on the part of doctoral candidates. 

Master’s candidates. — Master's carrdldates are definitely expected 
to possess the ability to select andvorganlze the facts in their respec- 
tive fields on the secondary and college levels, but are not expected*' 
to be able to do so on the graduate level. The fact that such a sig- 
nificantly larger number expect this ability of doctoral candidates on 
the college level seems to lend weight to a previous observation that 
many of the department heads expect this ability to be developed as 
an inevitable concomitant of one’s mastery of the knowlejtee and 
research techniques in the field. - * 

2. SCOPE OF GRADUATE STUDY 

IN INSTITUTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITIES 

m 

The scope of graduate study in American universities 
varies greatly according to institutions. In the group of 
•28 institutions constituting the Association of American Uni- 
versities in this country we find for 1931-32, 16 major fields 
covered. These fields in fact correspond to the diflFerent 
schools or colleges included in these universities, as follows: 
Agriculture, architecture, arts and sciences, business and 
commerce, edncation, engineering, fine arts, home economics, 
law or jurisprudence, library science, music, medicine,- nurs- 
ing, pharmacy, dentistry, and journalism. In the following 
table are indicated the fields covered by the 28 institutions 
♦f that group : 
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In the 28 institutions uiKler consideration we 6nd that each 
gives graduate work in the arts and sciences and, in addi- 
tion. all give graduate work in professional fields, the num- 
ber varying from 3 professional fields to 15. 

IN TYPICAL STATE UNIVERSITY 

The follo^ving departments are listed by one of the larger 
State universities as having courses or curricula fo^" grad- 
uate students : 

Arts and sciences. — Astronomy, bacteriology, bibliography, botany, 
chemistry, tlassical langwages and literature, economics, English, 
geography, geology. German, history, matliematlcs, mineralogy, philos- 
ophy, phonetics, physics, political science, psychology, Romance Itn- 
gnages, sociology, zoology, and entomology (22 departments!. 

Affriculture . — Agricultural chemistry, agricultural engineering, agri- 
cultural extension, animal husbandry, dairy technology, farm crops, 
horticulture and forestry, poultry husbandry, rural economics, soils, 
reterinary medicine (11 departments). 

Fine arts. 

Business and commerce. — Accounting, business organization (2 de- 
partments). 

Education . — Adult education, agricultural education, history of edu- 
cation, physical education, practical arts and vocational education, 
principles and practice of education; school administration, survey 
courses (8 departments). 

Engi neeri>>^^ ^-C^g a mlc engineering, chemical engineering, civil 
engineering, electrical engineering, engineering drawing, industrial 
engineering, mechanical engineering, mechanics, metallurgy, mine 
engineering (10 departments). 

- Home economics. 

Music. 

Medicine. — Anatomy, pathology, physiological chemistry, pharma- 
cology and materia medlca, physiology, public health and hygiene (G 
departments). 

Dentistry . — Operative dentistry. 

Joumeilism. 

Altogether there are 66 departments of study on the graduate level 
in the institution gived. 
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IN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 1927 

As a part of the survey of Catholic universities and col- 
leges made in 1927,® the fields of activity were classified for 
32 institutions. Fifty-six different fields or subjects were 
listed. 

FUlds of graduate study covered , — The number of institu- 
tions that offer ^aduate work in specific fields is shown here- 
with: History, '21; English, 20; philosophy, 19; Latin, 16; 
education, 16; chemistry, 1.3; Greek, 12; mathematics, 12; 
social science, 10; French, 10; Spanish. 8; biology, 8; phys- 
ics, 8; economics, 7; German. 7 ; psychology, 6; political sci- 
ence, 6; moral theology, 6; dogmatic theology, 6; panon law, 
5; liturgy', .5; sacred Scriptures, 5; apolc^etics, 4; church 
history, 4; homiletics, 4; pastoral theology, 4; music, 3; 
patrology, 3; Semitic language, 3; biochemist 4 ’y, astronomy, 
bacteriology, botany, civil engineering, electrical engineer- 
ing, geology, internal medicine, law, pathology, 2 each; 
anatomy, architecture, Celtic, drama, Egyptian language, 
engineering, ethics, geophysics, jurisprudence, mechanical 
engineering, mechanics, pharmacology, philology, Portu- 
guese, religion, Russian, Sanskrit, 1 each. 

3. SUMMARY 

The aim of gi;^duate study has a dual purpose: One re- 
lates to tljp character and interests of the graduate student; 
the other relates to the character and interests of the uni- 
versity or graduate unit through the staff in serving and ad- 
vancing the social organization. The aim is conditioned by 
the needs of learned societies, industrial, 'commercial, educa- 
tional, and scientific organizations as well as by the profes- 
sor, who usually has his own research interests. 

Frpm a practical Endpoint, the aim of graduafe study 
may lie in the direction of a life devoted to either research 
or teaching; tnore often a combination of both. There are 
evidences that the teaching aim is now dominant. The mas- 
ter’s degree and doctor’s degree are tending to become pre- 
requisites for professional reedgpition and employment in 

• Natloul CatlioUc Edocational Aasoclatloo rroceadlo^, 192g-20. 26 : 126- 
139, Morember 1928. 
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the teaching profession. The essential qualities required for 
holders of these degrees include research capacity, knowl- 
edgq^of tfte field studied, and teaching ability. For the doc- 
tor’s degree greater originality and independence of thought, 
and a_ much more complete knowledge of the field of study 
is expected than is the case for the master’s degree. 

The scope of graduate study has become exceedingly broad 
covering almost every field of knowledge, pure and applied, 
-and including the professions. 
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CHAPTER IV 

fi 

ADMINISTRATION OF GRADUATE STUDY 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Graduate study of graduate work referred to in this chap- 
ter is understood to mean all college coursfe or programs of 
study that are conducted on the graduate level and that lead 
to the master’s or doctor’s degrees. 

Courses and programs leading to the degrees of bachelor 
of divinity (B. D.), doctor of medicine (M. D.), and with 
certain exceptions the doctor of jurisprudence or law 
(J. D.), are considered to be professional in character and 
anS^ot. included as pertaining to graduate study. However, 
courses of study that are open to both graduate and under- 
graduate students that are under the control of the graduate 
administrative unit are within the definition of graduate 
study. « 

2. AGENCIES OF ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL 
OF GRADUATE STUDY 

THE GR^ADUATE SCHOOL AS THE SOLE ADMINIS^tklVE 

AGENCY 

The graduate school or unit through its properly consti- 
tuted authorities, is the principal agency of control for all 
graduate study and for the granting of all graduate degrees 
offered by each institution in 17 of the 28 universities in this 
country that are members of the Association of American 
Universities, and in 98 other universities, colleges, and tech- 
nical institutions that are not members of that association. 
A total of 139 institutions are considered in this^section. 
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The status of control of ^aduate study in all of the insti- 
tutions under consideration is shown as follows: 

A. Universities and cidteges where all graduate study is under 
the control of the graduate school or unit. 

1. Members of ih<‘ Asswiaiion of American Universities: 

California, IlllnoLs, Iowa. Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri,* Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio, Virginia, 
Washington University (St. Louis), Wisconsin, Stanford, 
Clark, Cornell, Brown (17). 11 publicly controlled; 6 
privately controller!. 

2. Nonmembers of the Association of American Universities: 

Alabama, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Colorado Agricultural College, Florida, 
Georgia, Georgia School of Technology, Idaho, Purdne, 
Iowa State College. Kansas State College, Wichita, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland. Massachusetts State 
College, Colleges of the, City of Detroit (now’ known as 
Wayne University), Michigan State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, North Dakota, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Akron, Oklahoma, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical CoTlege, University of Oregon, Oregon 
State College, Pennsylvania State College, South Car- 
olina, South Dakota,* Tennessee, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, Utah, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, University 
’ of Washington, Washington State College, West Virginia, 
Wyoming (44 publicly controlled). Howard College, 

. College of the Pacific, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, University of Denver, Wesleyan University, George- 
town University, American University, l?mory University,^ 
‘ Ogl''*^horpe University, DePaul University, Loyola Uni- 

versity ( 111. ) , Butler University, Notre Dame University, 

, Loyola University (La.), Boston College, Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology, Radcllffe College, Simmons 
College, Smith College, Tufts (3ollege, Wellesley College, 
University of Detroit, St. Louis University, Creighton 
University, Dartmouth College, Rntgers University, 
Canisius College, Fordham Uniyerslty, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Inatitnte, St Bonaventure’s College, St. John's 
College, St. Lawrence University, Syracuse University, 

' Union Oollele, University of Rochester, Case School of 
Applied Science, Oberlln Ck>I]gge, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Western Reserve University, Wittenberg College. 


'The gradnate acbool^f the Unlveialty of Hlaaonrl alao controla the work 
for the Pb. D. degree at the School of HInea and Uetallargy at RoUa, bat nat 
the mutera' degrees In eni^neering. 
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r Bryn Mawr College, Dnquesne University, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Marywood College, St. Francis College, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Technologry, 
Vamlerbllt University. Baylor University, Rice Institute, 
Southern Methodist University, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, lllddlebury College, Marquette University (54 
privately controlled). 


DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION BETWEEN GRADUATE 
SCHOOL AND OTHER SCHOOLS 

In 23 institutions included in this study, the ©ontrol of 
graduate work is divided bjetween the one or more diflFerent 
schools or colleges. ^ 

B. Universities and college.'^ where all graduate study is not under 
the control of the graduate school or unit. 

1. Members of the Association of American Universities: 

Indiana, Texas, Yale, Catholic, Northwestern, Chicago, 
Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania (12,).* 

2. Nonmembers o/ the Associo-tion of American Universities: 

The College of tl^ City of New York, Georgetown, George 
Washington, Tulane, Boston University, Drew, New 
York University. Buffalo, Duke, Cincinnati, Phillipk, 
Temple (12).’ 

C. Institutions where one school in addition to the graduate school 
has control of its graduate program and degree. 

1. University of Texas: 

' , The graduate school: Offers the degrees ,of master of 
arts, master of business administration, master of edS 
cation, master of Journalism, master of science In home 
economics, master of science in engineering, master of 
science In medicine, and doctor of philosophy (8).* 

The school of law: M^ter of laws (1). 

2. Princeton University: , ^ 

The graduate school : Master of arts, master of fine arts 
in architecture, and doctor of philosophy (3), 

VThe school of engineering: Civil engineer, electrical 
» engineer, and chemical engineer (3). 

8. Tulane University of Louisiana: 

The graduate school : Master of arts, master of scieuce, 
master of architecture, mechanical engineer, civil en- 
gineer, electrical engineer, chemical engineer, and doc- 
tor of philosophy (8). 

The college of law : Master of dvll law (1). 


* Pifore Id parenthesla indicates number of schools. 

'Flgore in parenthesis Indicates number of different kinds of graduats 
•osfrees offered. This la for the remainder of the tabulation. 

rs 
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4. Duke University: 

The graduate Bchool of arts and sclentes : Master of arts, 
muster of education, and doctor of -pbriosophy (3). 
r. The school of law: Master of laws, and doctor of Juridi- 
cal ^lence (2). 

. Institutions where two schools in addition to the graduate school 
have control of their graduate programs and degrees : 

1. Indiana University: • 

The graduate school : Master of arts, master of science, 
and doctor of philosophy (8), 

The school of education: Master of science in ‘‘education 
and doctor of education (2). 

The school of law: Master of laws (1). 

2. Yale Vnircrsity: 

The graduate school : Master of arts, master of science, 
master of fine arts ( in architecture and drama ) , master 
of music, master of science in transportation, certifi- 
cate in public health, master of science (cnciueering), 
master of science in civil engineering, master of science 
In electrical engineering, master of science in niechanl-'^ 
cal engineering, master of science In mining engineer- *i ^ . 
Ing, master of science in metallurgical engineering 
Civil engineer, electrical engineer, mechanical engln^ri^ 
metallurgical engineer, engineer of mines: Doctor of 
philosophy, doctor of public health (19). 

The school of law : Master of law’s, doctor of thc^ science 
of law, and doctor of civil law (3). 

The school of forestry: Master of forestry (1). 

Note : Attention is called to the new plan which supersedes 

the one just given. In his 1932-33 report Dean Edgar S. 

Fumiss^ makes the following statement: 

► 

The courses of study leading to the higher professional degrees 
In engineering, public health, the fine arts, and music have been trans- 
ferred from the graduate school t« other faculties of the anlversity; 
and the graduate degrees pertaining to these fields of study will be 
awarded hereafter through the various professional schools. The re- 
allocation of these branches of study lias afforded the university 
the opportunity to rid Itself of the anomalous master’s degree with 
designation which, because of its requirement of but 1 year of grad- 
uate study, has Represented an exception to our general standards. 

This degree has been discontlnaed in the graduate work In engineer- 
ing. Although It Is still offered In the field of transportatiou, the 
committee which serves as a department of the graduate school in 
this subject has undertaken after a year of rea'djustment to discard 
the degree with designation and to expand Its course of study to the 
measai9of the 2 full years of graduate work required for our master’s 
degree in other subjects. When these changes hare been completed 
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the work of th4 graduate school will be concerned only with study 
and research In the academic branche^f the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, and the humanistic stuolM as represented by Its de- 
grees of master of arts, master of science, and doctor of philosophy.* 
3. University of Buffalo: 

The collcfa?. of arts and sciences: Master of arts and 
doctor of philosophy (2). 

The school of education : Master of education and doc- 
tor of education (21. 

The sehool of business administration : Master of busi- 
ness administration (1). 

D. Institutions wliere three of more schools In addition to the 
trraduate school have control of their, respective graduate, 
programs and degrees. 

1 . Catholic University of America: 

The graduate school of arts and sciences offers the de- 
grees of master of arts, master of science, doctor of 
philosophy, doctor -of science, master of architecture, 
master of music, and doctor of architecture (7). 

The school of sacred sciences offers the degrees of li- 
centiate In sacred theology and doctor of sacred 
theology (2) 

The school of canon law offers the degrees of doctor of 
canon law and doctor in both laws ( J. U. D.) (2). 

The school of law offers the degree of master of laws 

( 1 ). 

f The school of engineering offers the degrees of master 

» of science In architectural engineering, master of 
science in civil engineering, master of science In elec- 
^ , trlcal engineering, master of science In mechanical 
engineering, civil engineer, mechanical engineer, elec- 
trical engineer, and doctor of engineering (8). 

2. Northu'estern University:* 

^ The graduate school : Master of arts, master of science, 

master of sclencefln^oumallsin, master of sacred the^ 
ology, and doctor of philosophy (5). 

The law school; Master of laws and doctor of Juridical 
science (2). 

. The school of engineering:' Electrical engineer, mechanl- 

^ cal engineer, civil engineer, and Industrial engineer 
(4). 

The school of commence: Master of business admlntetra' 
tlou (1). ^ 


1982 - 38 , 

Lri S'!,”**!?-** *”'*“*** *’***’*« Th® of V-< 
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The school of 8i)eiHh : Master of science in speech (1). 

The school of music-: Master of music 

The school of education : Master of science In education 

( 1 ). 

The school of dentistry : Master of science in dentistry 

(1). ^ N 

3. Johns Hopkins University: 

The school of higher studies of the faculty of phllosopliy: 
Master of arts and doctor of philosophy (2). 

The schi>ol of higher studies in education: Master of edu- 
cation ^nd doctor of education (2). 

The school of hygiene and public health : Master of science 
in hygiene, doctor of science in hygiene, and doctor of 
public health (3). • , 

The school of engineering: Mechanical engineer, and master, 
of gas engineering (3). The Ph. D. in ^engineering is 
granted by the faculty of philosophy. . " 

The school of modlelne: Courses of instruction for graduates 
iii'medlekie. , ^ ^ 

4. Boston Unvversity: 

The graduate school : Master of arts and doctor of philosoiihv 

( 2 ). 4 ’ 

The college of business administration: Master of business 
administration (1). 

The school of theology : Master of sucreil theology and doctor 
of theology (2). 

The school of law: Master of lawtf (1). 

The school of education : Master of education and doctor of 
education (2). 

6. Harvard University: 

The graduate school of arts and sciences; Master of arts, 
master of forestry and doctQr of philosophy (3). 

, The graduate school of eilucatlon : Master of education and 
do^rtor of education (2). 

Note. — T he master of arts^i^ree with educational subjects is ad- 
ministered by the graduate sch^ of arts and sciences. 

The faculty of architecture: Master of architecture, master 
of landscape architecture, master of city planning (3). 

The graduate school of business administration: Master In 
business administration and doctor In commercial science- 

. ( 2 ). 

The school of public health : Master of public health and doc ‘ 
tor of public health (2). , 

The law school: Master of laws and doctor of Juridical 
science (2). 

The tbeologdcal school: Master of theologSP and doctor of 

^ theology (2). 
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The engineering school : Master of science in enKineering. 
hinster of 8<‘ience, master of science in iiulustrlul chemistry, 
, and doctor of sc-ience (4). 

The M. A. and Ph. D. In the medical sciences are vot#<,l l)y 
the faculty of arts and sciences uinm recommendation of 
n committee consisting of members of the faculties of 
medicine and of a*rts and sciences. 

The degree of doctor of medical sciences Is admlnlsterecl by 
the above committee, excepting the members of Harvard 
College. The degree Is voted by the medical faculty. • 

The Ph. D. in hygiene Is granted on recommendation of a 
committee consisting of members of tlie faculties of public 
health, me<llclne, and of arts and sciences. 

The Ph. D. in education or in allied subjects, Is administered 
by a conimlttee of ^h© faculty of arts and sciences, of 
which a majority of the members are also members of the 
faculty of the graduate school of education. 

6. New York University: 

The graduate school : Master of arts, master of science and 
doctor of philosophy (3). 

The graduate school of business ndiiiinist ration j Master of 
business admitilstrntion, muster of commercial science, and 
doi'tor of eomiiicrclal aclejicc. * 

The school of law: Master of laws niid doctor of Juridical 
science (L*). 

The school of edufttlon: Master of art.s and doctor of philos- 
ophy (2). 

The college of fine arts: Master of architecture tl). 

The college of englno<‘rlng: Aj-ronautlcal engineer, dyll engi- 
neer, chemical engineer, elegtrlt'al engineer, and mechani- 
cal engineer (6). - 

The sclionl of retailing ; Master of science In retailing (1); 

7. Cotumbia University: 

The (nonprofesalonal) graduate faculties of political science, 
philosophy, and pure science; Master of arts and doctor 
of philosophy (2). 

The Rchopl of law: Master of laws and doctor of law (2). 

The school of engineering; Engineer of mines, jnetallurgical 
engineer, civil engineer, electrical engineer, nieclmnlcal 
. engineer, chemical engineer, master of science In indus- 
trial engineering and master of science In mineral dress- 
ing (8). 

The school of architecture: Master of science (1). 

The school of Journalism : Master of science (1). 

The school of business; Master of science (l). 

The school of library service; Master of science (1). 

Teachers collie: Master of arts and master of science (2). 
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Union Theological Seminary offers certain nnlverslty work 
leading to the degree of master of arts (1). 

The administrative bibard of graduate stodies in medicine' 
offers the degree of master of arts (1). 

8. University of Cincinnati: 

The graduate school of arts and\clences: Master of arts, 
master of science, -and doctor of philosophy (3). 

The college of law; Master of laws (1). 

The teachers college: Master of education and doctor of 
education (2). 

The college of engineering and commerce: Master of science • 
in engineering, and doctor of engineering (2). 

9. Tfir University of Pennsylvania: 

The graduate school : Master of arts, master of science, and 
doctor of philosophy (3). 

The school of fine arts: Master of architecture (1). 

Tlie Wharton School of Finance and Commerce: Master of 
liuslness administration (1). 

The Towne Scientific School : Master of science in civil engi- 

. iieerlng, master of science in mechanical engineering, doc- 
tor of sc'ience In civil engineering, and doctor of science in 
nieohnnlc*al engineering (4). 

Thi- Moore School of Electrical Engineering: Master of 
S' ionce in electrical engineering and doctor of science In' 
electrical engineering (2). 

The law school: Master of laws (1). 

The school of education: Master of science in education (1). 

The graduate school of medicine (the medico-chlrurgical col- 
lege) : Master of medical science and doctor of medical 
Rcienw (2). 

The Ph. D. with major in education is under the graduate 
. school. 

F. Institutions where the control of graduate study is of a special 
type. 

1. Oeorge Washington University: 

The graduate council offers the doctor of philosophy 

. degree (1). 

The senior arts college offers the master of arts degree 

( 1 ). 

The law school offers the degree of master of laws (1), 

The school of education offers the degrees of master of 
education and doctor of education (^1). 

University of OlUoago: 

The dlrislons of biological sciences, the humanities, the 
physical sciences, the social sciences, offer the degrees 
of master of arts, master of science, and doctor of 
philosophy (3). 
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The divinity school offers the degrees of master of arts 
and doctor of philosophy (2). 

The law school offers the degree of doctor of Jurispru- 
dence (1), . 

t _ 'The school of commerce and administration offers the 
. degrees of master of arts and doctor of philosophy (2) . 
^e graQuate library school offers the .degrees of master 
of arts and doctor of philosophy (2). 

Rush post-graduate school of medicine recommends IIS' 
students to the graduate faculties of the university 
for admission to candidacy for the master’s degree 
M. A. or M. 8., and the doctor of philosophy, and for 
those degrees (3). , 

The graduate school -of medicine of the division of bio- 
logical sciences offer the degrees of master of science 
and doctor of philosophy (2). 

3. Drew Vniveraity; 

The Drew Theological Seminary offers the degrees of mas- 
ter of arts and doctor of philosophy (2). 

4. The College of the City of New York; 

The school of technology : Chemical engineer, civil engi- 
neer, electrical engineer, and mechanical engineer (4). 
The school of business and civic administration : MastW 
. of business administration (1). 

The school of education: Master of science in educa- 
tion (1). 

6. Phillipg University: 

The (college of the Bible: Master of arts (1). 

The college of education: Master of education (1). 

6. Temple University: 

The college of liberal arts: Master of arts (1). 

The teachers college: Master of education and doctor of 
education (2). 

ITie graduate school of theology: Doctor of sacred 
theology (1), ' 

Nam^nclaiure of the major graduate hnt’f.— The term 
“ Graduate school ” is most often used to designate the grad- 
uate unit particularly where the unit includes under its 
jurisdiction all forms of graduate work of the institution, 
as well as in those cases where it is one of a number 
of graduate i^its. In the latter case the graduate school 
usually is limited to the arts and sciences or nonprofessional 
fields. 

Among the institutions using the term “ Graduate school ” 
for the principal graduate unit may be mentioned the fol- 
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lowing universities: Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
‘Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio State, T^as, 
Wisconsin, Yale, Northwestern, Washington (St. Louis), 
Princeton. Cornell, Pennsylvania, Brown, Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Purdue, Maryland, New Hampshire, Okla- 
homa, Washington, Boston, Pittsburgh, Gonzaga, George- 
town, Western Reserve, New York, Tulane, Creighton, Mer- 
cer, and Bryn Mawr College. 

The term “ Graduate school of arts and sciences ” is used 
by Harvard University, the Catholic University of America, 
University of Cincinnati, and Duke University. The term 
“ Graduate division ” is used at the University of California, 
Stanford University, and Clark University. “ Graduate 
college ” is used at the State University of Iowa. Iowa State 
College and the University of Nebraska. “ School of grad- 
uate studies ” is used by Alabama Polytechnic Institute; “ De- 
partment of graduate studies ” is used by the University of 
Virginia. Johns Hopkins uses the term “ The school of 
higher studies of the faculty of philosophy.” Columbia 
University uses the term “ Faculties of political science, phi- 
losophy, and pure science.” Case School of Applied Science 
uses “ Division of graduate study and research.” 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL FACULTY 


Most of the institutions included in this section of the 
study have graduate school faculties which are primarily 
responsible for graduate work conducted by their respective 
schools. • 

Certain exceptions to this form of control are given here- 
with. 

At the University of California and the University of 
Michigan the academic senate determines the policies of the 
graduate school. At Ohio State University the general uni- 
versity faculty is the responsible legislative body for the 
graduate school. At Harvard University the faculty of 
arts and sciences has general control of the graduate school 
of arts and sciences. At Princeton University the general 
faculty is responsible for the graduate school. At Clark Uni- 
versity the university faculty has immediate supervision 
over the general educational work of the university includ- 
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graduate study. At Purdue University the university 
faculty determines the policies relating to graduate work 
and advanced degrees. 

At the University of Chicago the division faculties have 
charge of the graduate work of their divisions,® 

Membership of the Graduate School Faculty 

University of Illinois . — The graduate school faculty in- 
cludes all members of the university faculty who give instruc- 
tion in approved graduate courses. 

University of Minnesota .— those faculty members 
who are properly apprm^d and qualified to offer courses 
carrying graduate credit 

ComeU University . — Includes in the graduate school fac- 
ulty those members of the university faculty who during 5 
consecutive years shall have been in chairge of graduate work. 

In a number of cases membership in the graduate school 
is limited according to rank. 

State University of I OWL .— to all those in and 
above the rank of assistant professor giving graduate instruc- 
tion. 

Yale University.— Tha membership is limited to those of 
professorial rank. v. 

Indiana- University . — Limits membership to thi^e of pro- 
fessorial rank whose work is divided between resihrch and 
graduate instruction. 

University of ATaTunw.— Includes in this membership all 
professors and associate professors in departments giving 
graduate instruction. 

The University of Missouri includes all teachers of pro- 
fessorial rank offering courses numbered 200 or above and 
all other teachers that may be admitted by action of the 
faculty of the graduate school. 

University of Colorado . — The teaching faculty of the 
graduate school includes all members of the university fac- 
ulty that give instruction in approved courses of graduate 
grade. 


•Th« Unlrermlty of C!hleaao. AanoaDe«iD«ntB, uta, Utentun, and 

Toi. mu, no. la. fW). 1 #, laaa. 
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George Washington University. — The graduate council 
(faculty) is made up of professors assigned to graduate 
work and includes the president, who is chairman. 

lovoa State College. — The graduate faculty includes the 
president, dean of the graduate college, deans of the five 
major divisions, the librarian, the registrar, the examiner in 
modern languages (head of department), the heads of de- 
partments offering major graduate subjects, and other staff 
members in direct charge of subjects offered only to gradu- 
ate students for major credit. 

Boston University. — The graduate school faculty includes 
the deans of the several colleges and schools and full profes-. 
sors with '<few exceptions offering work suitable for the 
A. M. and Ph. D. degrees. 

I University of Oklahoma. — The legislative faculty of the 
graduate school is composed of the president, the dean, heads 
of departments offering courses for graduate credit, and 
member/ of the university faculty who regularly teach 
courses primarily for graduate students. 

University of Pittsburgh. — The graduate faculty consists 
of those oflScers of instruction whose courses for graduate 
students have bfeen approved by the graduate council. 

W ashington State College. — The graduate school faculty 
includes the president, the deans of the various divisions, and 
all members of the college senate who are actively super- 
vising the work of graduate students. 

Duties of the Faculty or the Graduate School 

The duties of the faculty are usually general in character, 
specific regulation of the gradua^ school being assigned to 
the graduate council or equivalent. 

University of Minnesota. — Thy graduate school faculty 
determines general educational pdlicies and recommends can- 
didates for degrees. 

University of Missouri. — The graduate faculty has charge 
of all graduate work. 

Yale University . — The graduate faculty is organized ac- 
cording to four major subject-matter divisions. These have 
general supervision of all matters relating to the courses of 
study given by their members. On the nomination of the 
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several departinents of instruction, which have their own in- 
dividual organization of^ graduate study under a director, 
they recommend candidates for degrees, alid determine the 
conditions upon which recommendations for degrees shall be 
made. 


The faculty of arts and sciences of Harvard U niversity fix 
for the graduate school of arts and sciences {a) the condi- 
tions of admisst^>n; (6) provide courses of instruction for its 
students; (c) direct their studies and examine them in the 
same ; (<f ) establish and maintain the degrees in arts, sci- 
ence, and philosophy; and make recommendations for those 
degrees to the president and fellows; (g)^lay down such rec- 
ommendations as’ they may deem necessary {>r expedient' 
for the government of the school, and to exercise a general 
supervision of all its affairs. 

Iowa State College . — The graduate faculty has general 
control and supervision over all work done in the graduate 
college. It passes upon and recommends to the general fac- 
ulty all candidates for the degrees^ of master of science and 
doctor of philosophy, and for all professional degrees. It 
fixes all rules governing the admission, registration, and 
classification of graduate students, and the requirements for 
all advanced degrees. It has supervision over a list of ap- 
proved colleges which is maintained by the registrar. This 
list includes those institutions whose baccalaureate degrees 
are recognized for admission to the graduate college,^ 

Boston J7ntver«7y.— The gradual faculty functions as a 
governing as well as an instructing body, having sole power 
to recommend to the trustees the piomotion of candidates to 
adv aM ed degrees. 

VWversity of Cincinnati .— graduate faculty is re- 
sponsible for administration of graduate work in the gradu- 
ate school of arts and sciences. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL COUNCIL 

In nearly all of the institutions included in this study the 
actual administration of the graduate school or equivalent 
unit is delegated by the graduate faculty or other competent 

» low* 8Ute CoUcgo ot Afrlcnltwre and the Uwcbaoic Arta. Th* Gradoate 
cou«f*. Handbook. organtaaUon aod regalatlona, 1930. Amea, Iowa. 
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body to a special committee known in many cases as the 
graduate council or board. As appears below there seems to 
be little agreement as to the nomenclature of this committee. 
The membership on these councils differs greatly ; the larg- 
est membership is found on the board of permanent officers 
of the graduate school of Yale University with a total of 57, 
although at Johns Hopkins University, the board of univer- 
sity studies has a membersliip of 71, which works under the 
academic council of 12. Among the more prominent group- 
ings we find memberships of^ 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 15. The 
median membership of the graduate councils for the 51 
schools reporting is 11. 

ChabactebistIc Featubes or the Graduate Councii., Including 
Nomwolature or Council, Number on Council, Other Charao- 
xmisnoB 

{In order of size of council) 

1. Yale UMveraitv — Oraduate tohool. 

Board of permanent offlcera; 57 members 

Includes: President and provost of the university, dean of 
^duate school, and professors of the first rank who hold 
their appointments In the school ; also certain other pro- 
fessors of the same rank from other schools of the uni- 
versity. 

2. Northwestern Universitv — Oraduate school. 

Board of graduate studies — Si members 

The board In 1981-32 Included 31 -representatives of the sev- 
eral schools offering graduate work, 3 representatives of the 
graduate school of Garrett Biblical Institute. This num- 
ber does not Include the 3 administrative ofldcers of the 
school. 

3. Indiana Universitg — Oraduate school. 

Council of the graduate school — VI members 

Includes In addition tc^(^ dean, one representative from 
each department offering graduate work as well as .the 
dean. 

4 . Ohio State UMversitv — Oraduate school. 

Oraduate council — 29 members 

Includes the dean and 28 others. Of this number 21 are 
members of the Instructional staff appointed from among 
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those departineuts that offer graduate work in the univer- 
sity. The remaining 7 include the directors of the bureaus, 
of business research and educational research, the director 
of the engineering experiment station, a representative 
from the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, the uni- 
versity librarian, and 1 representative from each of tlie 
faculties of Ohio University (Athens) and Miami Univer- 
sity (Oxford). The members of the instructional staff are 
appointed for 3-year periods and are not eligible for reap- 
pointment until a»fter the lapse of 1 year. 

5. Univer^k^y of California — Oraduate division. 

Oraduate oounoil — members 

The graduate council is a standing committee of the academic 
senate. It includes the president of the university, chair- 
man ; the dean of the gradqate division, vice chairman; the 
vice president and the provost of the university, the dean of 
the summer sessions, and the registrar, secretary ex officio ; 
and 18 other m'embers appointed by the committee on com- 
mittees, chosen to give adequate representation to the 
larger divisions of graduate study associated with the 
M. A. and Ph, D., as well as to the departments of engineer- 
ing and agriculture, and the schools of architecture, educa- 
tion, Jurisprudence, and medicine. 

6. Brown Univereit)^ — Graduate school. 

Oraduate council — 23 members 

Included the president, the two vice presidents, the dean of 
the graduate school ex officio, and one member from each 
department of the university which is doing a considerable 
amount of graduate work — elected annually by the liniver- 
slty faculty. 

7. Princeton University — Oraduate school. 

Faculty committee on yraduate affairs — 18 members 

This conunlttee insists of the dean of the graduate 8 q|ioo 1 
and 17 professors. 

8. Purdue University— <}raduate school. 

Graduate council — IS members 

/ 

The council includes the dean of the graduate school^ the 
re^strar, and 16 other members appointed from the pro- 
fe^iial staff, for a term of 4 years, one-fourth retiring 

eaeh year. 

* 
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9. Clark Univernity — Oradua^te diviJ^on, • 

The i^aduate board — 16 mcmJbcrs 

The board consists of the president and 15 representatives 
of departments offering graduate study. 

10. Mansachusciti Institute of Tcohnalogu — Oraduate school. 

Committee of graduate school — 16 members 

The committee Includi's the dean of thq graduate scho^)l. 
the director admissions, and a representative of each 
department offering graduate work leading to a higher 
degree. 

11. University of Maryland — Oraduate school. 

(Graduate councilr-16 members 

r 

Includes the president of the university, the dean of the 
graduate school, director of the agricultural experiment 
station, and 13 professors appointed for an Indefinite term 
by the president on recommefidatlon of the dean of the 
graduate school. 

12. Cornell University — Oraduate school 

The general committee of the graduate school — 15 tnembfrs 

The committee conRists of the dean of the graduate ^hool, 
4 members at large elected by the faculty; 9 members 
elected,' 1 by each subject matter field; also the secretary 
of the faculty. 

13. Lehigh University — Graduate courses. ^ 

Graduate board — 15 members 

Includes president of the university, dean of the university, 
and 13 professors. Number not fixed. 

14. University of Illinois — OraduateSsohool. 

Bweeutive facuitg — 15 members 

The executive faculty consists of the dean of the graduate 
school and 14 professors appointed each year by the presi- 
dent 1 

15. Luke Uftiversity — Graduate school of arts and sbiences. 


Council on graduate instruction — 14 members 

Includes the president of the university, the .dean of the 
graduate school and 12 other members. 

' 16, George Peabody College for Teachers — Gradual e school o)f 
education. . 

H ‘ 

Committee on graduate instruction — if members 

\ 


4r 
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17. Vnivertxty of Alabama — Oraduatc school. 

Graduate Council — /5 membej’g 

Incudes dean of [n'aduate school, 7 deans from other schwls, 
the director of the sumin^r school and 4 professors. 

18. University of Pittsburgh — Graduate school. 

Graduate council — IS members 


Includes the dean of the graduate school and 12 elected rep- 
resentatives 1 each from the following groups : English, 
fine arts, foreign languages, physical sciences and math- 
ematics, natural science, social science, psychology — phi- 
losophy ethics and history of religion, eilucatlon, engineer- 
^ ing— mines and metallurgy, business administration, and 
the bureau for retail training (.e<*onomlcs excepted), medi- 
cine, dentistry. 


19. University of Buffalo — Graduate study. 

Committee on graduate study and degrees — IS members 

Includes the chancellor, a chairman, and 11 other members, 
who supervise graduate study. 

20. Wellesley College — Graduate work. 

Committee on graduate instruction — 12 members 

Includes the president of the college, dean of the college, dean 
of graduate students, director of the graduate department of 
Hygiene and physical education, and 8 faculty members. 

21. Alabama Polytechnic Institute — School of graduate studies. 

Committee on graduate studtbs — 12 members 

, Includes the president of the institute, the dean of graduate 
studies, and 10 otlier deans or heads of schools. 


22. Johns Hopkins University, sehool of higher studies of the 
faculty of philosophy. 

The academic council — J2 members 
Includes the president (chairman), dean of college of arts 
and sciences, and 10 other members of the faculty. It 
guides the various departments of study -for the entire fac- 
nlty of philosophy, selects the fellow’s, etc. 

The academic council has delegated to the board of uni- 
versity studies the arrangements for instructicMi of ad- 
vanced students and of the examinations for the degrees 
of Ph. D. and M. A. This board includes 71 members as 
follows; The president of the university, the professors 
* of the philosophical faculty, the associate professors of the 
philosophical faculty, 4 delegates from the advisory board 
of the medical faculty, 4 delegates from the advisory 
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board of the school of hygiene and public health, 4 dele- 
gates from the advisory board of the school of engineering, 
and other officers of administration and Instruction elected 
by the Academic connclL 

23. University of New Hampshire — Graduate school. 

Graduate council — 11 members 

Includes the president of the university, the dean of the 
graduate school, and 9 other members. 

24, Universtty^ of North Carolina — Graduate school. 

Administrative board — 11 members 

Includes the dean of the graduate school and three members 
each from the divisions of languages anct'^iterature, phil- 
osophy and political science, mathemaUef and the sciences. 

26. Harvard University — Graduate school of arts and sciences. 

Administrative board — 11 members 

Includes the dean of the graduate school of arts and sciences 
and 10 other professors and associate professors, including 
the acting dean of the faculty of arts and sciences and the 
dean of the graduate school of edncatlon. 

26l Stanford University, 

Committee on graduate study — 11 members 

This committee directs the policies of the university in grant- 
ing advanced degrees; members are elected by the academic 
council. This committee passes upon the qualiflcations of 
applicants for adpiisslon to candidacy for advanced degrees 
and determines in the case of all advanced de^ees whether 
the requirements of the academic council have been met. 
.The chairman of the committee is designated dean of grad- 
uate study. 

* 

27. Washington University (>'/. Louis) — School of graduate 

studies. 

Hoard of graduate studies — It members 

Dean of school is chairman. 

28. University of Michigan — Graduate school. 

Executive boards— 10 members 

Includes the president of the university and dean of the 
graduate school and eight additional members, 

29. University of Nebraska — Oreuiuate college. 

% 

TA« ffraduate council — 10 memberi 

lDc)ode« the dean (ctMlrman) and nine profeMora. 
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30.* State Colleffe of Waihinglon — Graduate echool. 

Committee on ffraduate $tudie* — 10 fAember$ 

81. BuckneU Univereitv—Oraduate oour$e$. 

' Committee on advanced degrees — 10 membert 

32. Univertitv of Georgia — Graduate tchooL 
Graduate Council — 9 membere 


f 


53. Tulane University of Louisiana — Oraduate school 

Executive oommitiee — 9 members 

54. Boston University — Cfraduate school 

Oraduate school board — 9 members 

Was formerly executive committee of graduate school with 
6 members on the committee. 

55. Catholic University of America — Oraduate school of arts oM 

soienlks. 

Oraduate council— 9 members 

^ Elected by the faculty to act with the dean as chairman, aa 
Its responsible standing committee. ^ 

86. State University of lotca — Otaduate ooUeya* 

Oraduate council — 9 members 

The council Is elected by the Oradnate faculty. The council 
has 2 classes of members: First, ex ofBcio (the deans of 
the colleges of liberal arts, education, conftnerce and medi- 
cine.) Second, four members elected by the faculty upon 
the nomination of a committee elected by the faculty with 
the dean of the graduate college as chairman. The council 
also Includes the dean of the graduate college. 


37. University of Minnesota — Oraduate school 
Executive committee — 8 membert 

Includefl the dean of the gradoate Bohool and 7 members 
representing the following groups : Social sciences and law, 
physical sciences — mathematics — engineering, biological 
sciences, philosophy — psychology— edncation, langnage and 
literature, medldne, agriculture. 

3& Univertitv of Penntplvanif0^raduate tohool. 

Executive committee — 8 membert 

Indndea the dean of the graduate school, the prorost of the 
unlTersity, and 6 professors. 
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39. Univernity of Colorado — Graduate 9 Chool. 

Executive committee-^ members 

Includes the president of the oniverslty, dean of the graduate 
school, dean of engineering, dean of the summer quarter, 
and 4 professors. 

40. Colorado State Teachers College — Graduate $cho<A. 

Graduate Council — 8 members 

41. Netc York State Teachers College — Graduate ioork. 

Graduate Committee — 7 members 


42. University of Virginia — Department of graduate studies. 

Administrative o(Anm4ttee — 7 members 

Includes the dean of the graduate department and 6 profes- 
sors for the regular session, and the dean and 2 professors 
for the summer session. 

43. 'Oon£Offa Vniversiti/ (Washinffton) — Graduate echool. 

Committee on tnvduate work — 7 members 

Inclades the dean of the graduate acbool, the dean of the 
r faculties and 5 faculty membera. 

t 

44. University of Rochester — Graduate studies. 

Committee on graduate studies — 7 members 

45. University of Wisconsin — Graduate sohogL' 

^ Graduate school oommittee — 6 members 

A standing committee of the nnirersity faculty. Includes the 
dean of the gradnate school and 5 professors. There is 
also a similar research committee of 6 members. 

46. Case School of Applied Science — Division of graduate study 

and research. 

Committee on graduate study and research — 6 members 

47. Mount Holyohe College — Graduate study. 

Committee on graduate work — 6 members 
Includes the academic dean and 5 other members. 

48. Dartmouth CoUege — Chraduate work. 

Committee on graduate isutruotion — 6 members 
Indndea 6 professors. 

49. Kansas Statfi Teachers CoUege (Bmporia) graduate division. 

I 

Ofxsduote ooun oil 6 members 
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50. Mercer Vnivertitv—Oraduate $ckool. • 

Committee on groduote $tudies — 5 memberi 

61. Univertitf/ of Akron — Oraduate oourset. 

Omduate committee— 5 member$ 

Appointed by the president and approved by faculty council ; 
all colleges are represented. 

52. Bryn Mater Cotlege — Oraduate tchool. 

Committee on graduate ttudenta — 5 membert 

Includes president of the college, dean of the graduate school 
aud 3 professors. 

Committee on graduate couraea — 4 tnembvta 

Includes the president and 3 professors. 

r 

53. Vfiivcriiiy of N ctJOdG^-Oroduoio coMrsei, 

Graduate committee— i members 

A gtandlng committee of the university. 

Functions of the graduate cowicil. — In general the func- 
tions of the graduate council or equivalent unit are con- 
cerned with the coordination of procedures with respect to 
admission to candidacy for higher degrees, the recommend- 
ing of candidates for these degrees to the faculty, siStete, 
or trustees, the examination of candidates, the regulation of 
research activities, the naming of special auxiliary com- 
mittees, the selection of fellows and scholars, the recommen- 
dation or approval of graduate com>es or programs of study, 
and the recommendation of appointments to the graduate 
faculty. 

In universities in- which all graduate work in different 
schools and colleges is brought together under the general con- 
trol of the graduate school, the coordination of the above-men- 
tioned activities in whole or in part is of majory importance. 

The graduate council, nevertheless, in certain Instance!!, 
delegates some its duties to other officers or special com- 
mittees. Examples are given as follows: 

At the University of California there is a body of graau- 
ate advisers which assists the graduate students in making 
the necessary adjustments for graduate study. As this b^y 
represents a unique ^stem applicable to a large or well- 
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scAttcrcd graduate school, it may not be amiss to give in 
detail the activities set forth in the graduate bulletin.* 

Each professional school, or academic department, or group of 
departmenu offering majors for higher degrees, on request of the 
dean of the graduate dlrislon nominates each half-year an adviser to r 
whom graduate students may direct requests for Information con- 
cerning graduate study In special fields, subject to the general require- 
ments In the announcements. 

The graduate adviser Is recognized by the graduate council as the 
sole representative of the school, department, or group In all matters 
pyrtalnlng to the organization of graduate InstrucUon and administra- 
tion of candidacies for higher degrees. 

In the absence of a nomination the dean of the school or chairman 
of a department or group Is expected to perform the duties of graduate 
adviser. The duties of the graduate advisers Include the following 

activities : • 

1. Appraise the qualifications of applicants for advancement to 

candidacy on the basis of the standards in force. 

2. Report to the dean of the graduate division on the- upper division 
and graduate work completed by new students from other Institutions, 
on the basis of evaluation of credentials by the university examiner. 

3. Advise prospective candidates regarding their programs of study. 

4. Sign in behalf of the school or department or group all applica- 
tions for candidacy for the master’s degree and professional higher 
degrees and for qualifying examinations for the Ph. D. degree, and 
petitions of students. 

6. Keep a record of all candidates taking majors In the school or 
departnjent or group for Its Information and consideration. 

ft. Furnish whatever Information may be requested by the dean 
regarding graduate students and graduate work within the depart- 
ment or group. 

7. Assist the dean in the observation of university regulations 
within the department or group, particularly those relating to admls- 
nilsion of 8tu<^ents to graduate courses. In all these matters the 
signature of the accepted graduate adviser Is recogplzed as expressing 
the decision of the school, department, or group. 

State University of Iowa . — The graduate council during 
its earlier years tended to undertake as a body the various 
powers originally held by the faculty, for example, that of 
approving subjects for research, voting degrees, and budget- 
ary matters. There has%been a tendency, however, to dele- 

•UnlrertUy of California bulletin. wTblnl seriea. vol. XXV, no. 14. An- 
Donneement of the graduate dlvlalon for the academic year, l»8a-S8, Jun« 
1982. 
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gate to smaller committees or specific oflSces, various tyj>e8 of 
functions that may be routinized.® 

Yale University. — ^There are 18 standing committees 
which assist the board of permanent officers in their duties. 
These are listed as follows : 

1. Ph. D. degree In the bun^anistic studies, 5 members. 'I 

2. Ph. D, degree in the natural sciences, 0 members. 

3. M. A. degree, 5 members. 

4. M. F. A. degree, 5 members. 

5. Mus. M. degree, 4 members. 

6. M. S. degree, 6 members. 

7. Dr. P. H. degree and the C. P. H., 4 members. 

8. Higher degrees In engineering, 6 members. 

9. M. 8. in transportation, 4 members. 

10. General fellowships and scholarships. 7 members. 

11. Sterling fellowships, 5 members.* * 

12. Coze fellowship, 4 members. 

13. Seessel fellowships, 3 members. 

14. Strathcona fellowships, 3 members. • 

15. Instruction, 4 members. 

16. Research In language and literature, 6 members. 

17. Appointments, 3 members, and the chairninn of the de- 

partment recommending an appointment. 

18. Bishop Musenm, 8 members. 

University of Minnesota,— executive committee of 
seven members is assisted by a corresponding number of 
group committees representing allied lines of work grouped 
together for administrative purposes, namely : Social sciences 
and law; physical sciences, mathematics, and eng;ineering; 
biological sciences; philosophy, psychology, and education; 
language and literature; medicide; and agriculture.^® 
University of Nebraska. — Each department or group of 
allied departments, authorized to offer graduate work which 
may be used as a field of specialization, has at least 1 
standing committee of not fewer than 3 members, which is 
known as the “ graduate committee ” in that department 
or group of departments. Each candidate for^ degree is as- 
signed to one of these committees which is known as “ his 
graduate committee.” These committees have general su- 
pervision over all of the work of candidates for a master’s 


*8eathore Carl B. Trendi In gradnate work. Id UDiTaraitj of lowm 
Htndlea, no. BS. p. 12. Edited bj John William Aahton. 

* In Vnlrmltj of Mlnneaota. Oraduata achool annonncement, 1981-U, p. 4. 
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degree in their respective departments and they may give 
applicants such tests as in their judgment may seem neces- 
sary in order to determine whether they are adequately pre- 
pared for graduate study. The chairman of his committee 
must sign the candidate’s application for registration before 
it is submitted to the dean for final approval. A special 
supervisory committee of nine members for each Ph. D. can- 
didate is also named hy the dean of the graduate college. 
The exact duties of this committee are discussed in connec- 
tion with the' standards for the Ph. D.'ttegree. (See pp. 
156, 165.) 

3. SUMMARY 

In 17 of the 28 universities that are members of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities in the United States, all 
graduate study is under the control of 1 unit — the graduate 
school. This is also the practice of nearly all other graduate 
institutions and is naturally the case in the smaller schools 
that grant only the master’s degree. 

While there is a tendency to limit the control of the grad- 
uate school to work leading only to the M. A., or M. A. and 
M. S., and the Ph. D. degrees, it is much more conunon for 
the graduate school to control the program leading to one 
or more technical masters’ degrees as well as those above 
mentioned. 

There is a definite tendency to limit graduate school fac- 
ulties to teachers of professorial rank alth«aigh in certain 
cases teachers of less than professorial rank are admitted to 
the gradate school faculty when their services are required 
in giving gi^auate courses. In most instances the graduate 
faculty is the legislative as well as the teaching body of the 
graduate school and has the final authority, with exception 
of the trustees, with respect to the granting of advanced 
degrees. 

The graduate council functions as the administrative agent 
for the faculty in carrying on the activities of the graduate 
school. There is no uniformity in the size of the council, 
but it always includes the dean of the graduate school and 
in many cases the president of the university. 'I^e nomen- 
clature of the graduate council varies a great deal in the 
different schools. ^ 
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CHAPTER V 

THE EDUCATIONAL ARTICULATIO;^ OF ‘ 
THE GRADUATE UNIT ' 

1. ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 

In general, a student may be admitted to graduate courses 
without the objective of a higher degree. In such a case 
graduate status is not required. He may be admitted also to 
graduate courses with the objective of a higher degree, but in 
such a case graduate status must be attained. Admission 
to candidacy for a higher degree is a matter which is con- 
cerned with specific degree requirements and is discussed in 
following chapters on the reqjqirements for the several higher 
degrees. 

Admission to graduate courses without reference to the 
objective of a higher degree is usually attained if the student 
presents admission credentials in the form of a bachelor’s 
degree or certificate, or shows that sufl5cient undergraduate 
work has been done to warrant taking up graduate work. 
Seriousness of aim, as well as adequate undergraduate prepa- 
ration in the field of interest, is required. Credit for specific 
courses taken is usually allowed but cannot be applied toward 
graduate programs Until the student has attained what is 
called graduate status. In these cases the graduate depart- 
ments concerned have the principal authority. 

Z ATTAINMENT OF GRADUATE STATUS 

A student seeking a higher degree must attain first of all 
graduate status. This usually includes the following: 
Graduation from a recognized or reputable college or uni- 
versity or technical school; the presentation of the under- 
graduate record showing scholarship of an excellent char- 
acter; other evidences of distinction or ability sufiicient to 
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promise success as a graduate student; an undergraduate 
program of study which serves as, a ^und general basis for 
advanced study, including an adequate major in the held 
in which the student plans to carry on his work. 

Approval of the graduate cdtTTs^ selected and of the ade- 
quacy of prerequisite training isMargely a departmental 
matter but is finally subject to the approval of the dean or 
the graduate council. In rare cases is a foreign language 
required at this stage. In a few cases attainment of grad- 
uate status is delayed until the student has shown for a term 
or a semester that he is worthy of proceeding toward can- 
didacy for ^ higher degree. In most cases this ability is 
evidenced by the work done an4 in some cases by a special 
examination. 

An examination of the admission requirements of a se- 
lected group of universities and colleges,.wiU show that the 
admission policies of American graduate schools are exceed- 
ingly liberal. Every opportunity is offered and many ex- 
ceptions are made in the cases of tnose who appear to have 
real promise as graduate students or research workers. Rel- 
atively few institutions have set up specific quantitative en- 
trance requirements including the exact amount of credits 
required in the undergraduate major. 

The requirements for the attainment of graduate status 
shown in the following section are based on 60 institutions. 

Of these, 27 are members of the Association of American 
Universities, '^he others have been selected from a list 
of accredited publicly and privately controlled universities 
and colleges. 

GENERAL DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 

V 

In general, the graduate schools or units under considera- 
tion in this study require for the attainment of graduate 
status that the candidate shall hold a bachelor’s degree from 
a recognized or approved under^aduate college.' In the 
case of a bachelor’s degree from an optside college it must " 
be recognized as the equivalent of the local bachelor’s degree. 

In some cases the bachelors’ degrees from technical and 
professional schools or units are not acceptable even from 
the local units. The recognition of outside colleges usually 
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depends on whether thej are listed by the appropriate ac- 
crediting associations. This generally means either that the 
college is a member of the Association of American Uni- 
versities or on one of its accredited lists, or is a member of 
one of the regional accrediting agencies such as the Nortii 
Central -s^sociation of Oolleges and Secondary Schools, or 
is a member of both associations. 

The candidate’s inability to present a bachelor’s degree 
from an approved institution leads either-td his complete 
elimination or to another classification involving special re- 
quirements. 

Requirements for special cases . — At Indiana University 
admission with conditions is determined by the deati or the 
council of the graduate school and is granted to holders 
of the A. B. degree or its equivalent from institutions whose 
requirements lack less than a year of being the equivalent 
of the A. B, degree from this institution. Admission pro- 
visionally is granted on trial to holders of the ’A. B. degree 
or its equivalent whose requirements lack less than a year of 
being the equivalent of the A. B. degree from this institution, 
with status to be determined after one semester of graduate 
work has been.completed at this institution. Adqiission may 
also be granted to graduate students not candidates for a 
degree. 

Ihe University of Michigan recognizes three types of 
entrants. First, regular students, who are admitted to grad- 
uate status if they give evidence of having graduated from 
a college of recognized standing. Second, admission as spe- 
cial students may be prescribed for those whose college or 
whose record at the college is not thoroughly approved. 
Work done under this form of registration may al^r one 
term has been completed with satisfactory standing bo 
counted as residence hour-credit toward the degree. Third, ' 
admission as unclassified indents may be granted to candi- 
dates who must present to the dean such evidence of a bacca- 
laureate as he may demand. In this case no set requirements 
are fnade, no credit toward a higher degree given, but hou^- 
credit for work completed is assigned. 

The University of Missouri recognizes the bachelors’ 
degrees from colleges in the Missouri College Union, and 
also graduates of Missouri State teachers colleges who have 
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completed the 120-hour curriculum a%l whose first regular 
enrollment in a teachers college was subsequent, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1916.' 

The University of Texas under prescribed conditions will 
accept a bachelor’s degree in engineering or in business 
administration. 

Both the University of Chicago and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity give more attention to departmental and divisional 
requirements. At the University of Chicago each^f the 
several major divisions — namely: Biological sciences, hu- 
manities, physical sciences, social sciences, medical sciences, 
etc. — has its special divisional requirements which/ may 
include the baccalaureate status or its equivalent. |n the 
division of the social sciences students who have completed 
the bachelor’s degree from accredited institutions will be 
admitted to the division for advanced work. Admission 
to the division does not imply that previous degrees- will 
be accepted as equivalent to the same degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Northwestern University may admit graduates of col- 
leges whose requirements are not substantially the equiva- 
lent of those of Northwestern University as unclassified stu- 
dents. 

Iowa State College admits provisionally graduates of in- 
stitutions not on the approved lists of the Association of 
American Universities provided that departnfiental prereq- 
uisites have been met. But those not graduates of institu- 
tions listed by recognized .accrediting agencies are in general 
not eligible for admission to the graduate college. Certain 
exceptions may be made subject to the candidi^te’s success in 
passing such examinations covering the preparation on the 
proposed major and related fields and other tests as may be 
set. In such cases unqualified admission may be obtained 
only after completion of one ^quarter’s successful work an(| 
with the approval of the major department and the grad- 
uate committee. 

Provisional admission may be granted to graduates of 
institutions accredited by recognised regional associations 
as Institutions primarily for the training of teachers ” who 
plan to take major work in home economics education, in 
/Vocational, or in industrial arts education. 
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At Jrfins Hopkins University school of higher studies of the 
faculty of philosophy^ for students who have not had more 
than 2" years of college work a minimum of 3 years’ residence 
is required for the attainment of the master’s degree and 4 
years for the doctor’s degree. Students who have received a 
bachelor’s degree may apply for a reduction in the period of 
. required residence. The department to which the student 
applies acts on his admission. 

Clark University gives the status of a regular graduate 
student to graduates of an institution on the approved lists 
of the Association of American Universities. The status of 
a special graduate student may be granted to a graduate of 
an institution not on the list.* 

Cornell University denies admission to those whose bacca- 
laureate training is a year or more shorf of that of Cornell 
University. 

New York University will accept the A. B. or B. S. in 
education if the degree is recognized by the board of regents 
of the University of the State of New York. 

New York State Teachers College admits without exami- 
nation only ^aduates from 4-year courses of arts in institu- 
tions recognized by the board of regents of the University 
of the State of New York. 

Princeton University requires a bachelor’s degree of dis- 
tinctively liberal studies. Other degrees are accepted only 
in cases of unusual merit ^ 

Duke University will accept a graduate whose bachelor’s 
degree is accepted by the State department of public instruc- 
tion as a basis for issuing a high-school or primary certificate 
of class A. 

The University of Pennsylvania does not accept as basis 
for admission to the graduate school degrees in law, music, 
theology, dentistry, veterinary medicine, and pharmacy. 

A few casM follow in ^ich more definite quantitative 
statements are set forth: \ 

The University of California also specifies that the candi- 
date must have completed during the last 2 years of his col- 
legA;ourBe 86 hours of upper division academic work based 
on proper prerequisites, including at least 16 semester hours 
of advanced fundamental work basic to the proposed major 
subject for a higher degree, or he must have completed an 
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undergraduate curriculum equivalent to one of the curricula 
leading to the B. S. in the colleges of agriculture, engineer- 
ing, chemistry, or commence. Students meeting these re- 
quirements, but not accepted in full graduate status, are free 
to pursue their studies without the supervision of a depart- 
ment or committee, but must satisfy the dean that their 
attendance is based upon definite aims. For full graduate 
status the student must be certified by the department of 
his major subject to be eligible to complete' the requirements 
for the higher degree on the basis of a minimum subject and ' 
residence requirement§,_ This implies a scholarship records 
averaging not lower than B. 

Ohio State University may admit graduates of institutions 
not on the approved list, provided the college credits amount 
to not Iftss than 135 quarter hours or 90 semester hours when 
checked by the unive^^ examiner, and provided the under- 
graduate record is 49mtactory. In all such cases the resi- 
dence requirement for the graduate degjree V?ill be corre- 
spondingly increased. 

® Stanford University specifies a minimum of 120 semester 
Jiqurs of college work as the requirement, 75 of which shall 
be in strictly academic subjects outside of the major field. 
Graduates of the university are admitted if their records ' 
show an average of 1.25 grade points per credit. 

Iowa State College states that in general the applicant 
must show such preparation for his major work as should 
enable him to proceed to the degree of master of science in 
not more than 6 quarters, provided a full schedule is carried. 

New York University specifies the following: To receive 
full standing the student must present an undergraduate 
record with not less than 64 points of academic work which, 
should include 20 points in the subject matter of the pro- 
posed graduate major. Graduates in law, medicine, com- 
merce, theology, etc., must likewise meet the above require- 
ments as in the case of education. Holders of degrees from 
colleges which are pot sufficient for full admission in the 
discretion of the enrollment committee may be admitted for 
the mastqy's degree with additional requirements. 

The University bf Oklahoma states that students must 
also fulfill the requirements for Work of graduate rank 
in the departments in which graduate work is to be done. 

# 
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The undergraduate preparation must include 12 semester 
hours of English, 10 hours of modem language, 3 or more 
hours in mathefnatics, 10 hours of natural science, and 10 
hours of social science, courses in education not being in- 
cluded in this number. Certain substitutions for the above 
requirements may be permitted. Students planning to do 
graduate work in business administration or education, in 
home economics, in pharmacy, in ma^ria medica must pre- 
sent the e<)uivalent of the corresponding bachelor's degree 5 
otherwise they must satisfy the requirements stated above 
and offer the undergraduate coqrses prerequisite to grad- 
uate study in the chosen fields. The minimum requirement 
for admi^ion to a graduate course is 8 hours in the same 
subject with few exceptions and the minimum requirement 
in the major subject is 12 hours. A department may add- 
such requirements which must be met before the student can 
be given graduate standing in the department. 

Several of the graduate schools under, consideration em- 
plAsize the importfince of the quality of the candidate either' 
from^d^ standpoint of his-aptitude or other means of indi- 
cation of superior ability as represented by the following 
statemenl^ 

Princeton University requires that satisfactory academic 
standing must be sb6wn in terms of Princeton University. 
A bachelor' ranking within the first three general scholar- 
ship ^Qups is eligible. A bachelor of lower rank may not 
be admitted unless his average standing in the department 
of his proposed graduate work is higher than the third 
group. Pitness for graduate work iri the proposed subject 
of study must be shown. Special deflartmental requirements 
are' also demanded. ^ 

H^i'^srd University in the graduate school of arts| and 
science requires that the candidate must show ability to’ pur- 
sue ^aduate work with profit as evinced by graduatitn with 
distihction, election to Phi Beta Kappa, or by records. that 
showldistinguished work in a special field. He must have 
a E^^ing knowledge of French or Gte^man, pnless this re-* 
quirement be waived on recommendation of a division or a 
department. ' 

Cornell University makes the following special provisions 
for entrance: In certain cases, studies pursued after g»dur 
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ation and experience gained by professional work or other- 
wise are taken into consideration on deciding whether the 
candidate’s preparation as a whole justifies his admission to 
the graduate college. 

3. ARTICULATION OF THE^GRADUATE SCHOOL 
WITH OTHER GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL 
UNITS OF THE SAME INSTITUTION 

•'I 

Subject to certain restrictions or additional requirements, 
it appears to be the policy of graduate schools to recognize 
the work given in other schools or colleges of the university, 
graduate or professional in character, provided that there is 
a proper coordination of work in the given program. In 
many cases moce specialized programs are made possible 
by linking up with a school which has more adequate courses 
or facilities. Opportunities are thus available to earn not 
only a master’s or a doctor’s degree but also a professional 
degree in a shorter period of time. As there is little uni- 
formity in practices of coordinated work between schools, 
owing to the highly individual character of each program, 
generalizations as to details 'of practice cannot readily be 
made. 

The following examples of the different practices in insti- 
tutional interarticulation on the graduate level may be of 
interest : 

University of AletbdTtuL — A first-rate student who has 
earned an approved bachelor’s degree before entering may 
qualify for the M. S. upon completion of 18 hours of grad- 
uate work and a thesis, plus 6 hours of work in the school 
of medicine selected by the deans concerned. These 6 hours 
may be counted twice, provided (a) they are earned after 
the (frst year of work in medicine and (&) they are in sub- 
jects in which the student is adequately prepared to pursue 
graduate work. The 18 hours of graduate work may not be 
done concurrently with a full program of work in medi- 
cine. A similar arrangement is possible in connection with 
the school of law, but not more than 6 hours may be counted 
toward both the master’s and the law degrees, and no work 
in the law school shall be counted toward the master’s 
degree except that done during the senior year. 
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Yale University , — In general, students enrolled in any 
department of the graduate school are admitted to such 
courses as their program may require. In the department 
of education special attention is invited to these opportuni- 
ties. In the department of religion, candidates for the 
Ph. D. may be credited with work offered for the bachelor 
of divinity degree to the extent of 1 year of the required 
3. Students may work toward the M. A. and the Ph. D. 
in the divinity school and toward the M. S. and Ph. D. in 
the school of forestry. The department of education com- 
mends to its students certain offerings ^n the divinity school. 
Advanced courses in the school of medicine may be taken 
with the approval of the departments concerned. 

George Washirigt^ University . — Not more than 12 hours 
may be taken in the school of medicine or in the law school, 
but such work may not be counted toward both the master’s 
degree and a degree in medicine or law. 

Georgetown University . — ^With the dean’s permission stu- 
dents may feake certain courses in other departments of the 
•University. 

Catholic University of America . — Students from neigU- 
boring affiliated ecclesiastical institutions may at the coun- 
cil’s discretion receive credit for no more than one-third of 
a year s work toward the master’s or doctor’s degrees during 
a single academic year in the graduate school of the uni- 
versity. They may, however, obtain the S. T. B. and the 
M. A. in 8 years. 

Northwestern University . — A candidate for a masters 
degree who has received a bachelor’s degree under approved 
conditions before entering the school .of medicine or the 
school of Jaw or Garrett Biblical Institute may meet the 
requirement by completing, in addition to the maximum 
prescribed* professional course, 12 hours of work of an ad- 
vanced character in an approved field and a thesis for which 
credit is not included in the 12 hours. Graduates of the 
afore-mentioned schools may also be recognized as candi- 
dates for the master’s degree provided the requirement is 
met' within 1 year from the time of receiving the professional 
degree and provided registration is completed in compliance 
with the regulations previously stated. Graduates of Gar- 
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rett Biblical Institute or other tlfeological schools of recog- 
nized standing may become candidates for the degree of 
Ph. D. Two years of additional residence in one depart- 
ment of study is required and subject to the approval of 
the board of graduate studies. 

State University of Iowa. — ^The graduate college admits 
students from coordinate colleges, including those offering 
professional subjects and degrees. 

Iowa State College.— students in scientific 
bourses of study may arrange to work coincidenily toward 
the degrees of master of science and doctor of veterinary 
medicine. 

University of Kansas. — An eligible student may be regis- 
tered in the graduate school and school of medicine at the 
same time, provided some of the subjects are included in 
the curricula of both schools. However, a student shall not 
receive graduate credit for courses in his major department 
which are a part of the required medical curriculum. 

Boston University.— Coxxraes for which credit is given in 
the graduate school are assembled from all the other depart- 
ments, five of which award graduate degrees of their own. 
Bachelors of sacred theology or bona fide candidates for this 
degree who have completed 60 semester-hours in the school 
of theology may be enrolled as candidates for the A. M. de- 
gree. It is not expected that a student will be a candidate 
for the A. M. and S. T. B. at the same time. Or students 
who have completed 30 semester-hours may with the ap- 
proval of the administrative committee of the faculty be- 
come candidates for the A. M. and receive 15 hours’ credit 
toward the degree. Work for the A. M. may be completed 
during the middle of the year, (Requirement of the grad- 
uate school for A. M., 30 hours plus thesis.) Courses so 
credited toward A. M. may be offered for S. T. B. Bache- | 

lors of sacred theology or bona fide candidates for this de- 
gree who have completed 60 semester-hours in the school of 
theology may be enrolled as candidates for the Ph. D. de- 
gree upon recommendations of the theological faculty. A 
reading knowledge of French and German is indispensable. 
Two years must elapse between receiving the S. T. B. and 
promotion to the doctorate. 
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Harvard University.— Resident students, if qualified, are 
admitted to the instruction given under the other faculties 
' of the university except for exercises carried on in special 
laboratories. 

Clark University. Students in the graduate school of 
geography are administratively members of the graduate 
division and may elect recommended courses from depart- 
ments other than their own. 

Duke Urmersity. —Permits graduate students in the school 
of law and school of medicine to register for work in grad- 
uate-school courses. 

Princeton University .— of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary other than juniors (first-year students) may 
be admitted upon recommendation of the faculty of the 
seminary. ^ 

Columbia Umversity.—A. student may offer in lieu of 
graduate courses given under the faculties of political sci- 
ence, philosophy, and pure science, courses listed under the 
several professional schools of the university, courses to the 
extent of 15 points in fulfillment of residence toward the 
M. A. or Ph. D,, subject to approval of the dean, and with- 
out their being used toward a professional ^gree or di- 
. ploma. An accepted candidate for the Ph. D^egree hold- 
ing a deg^ree from the Columbia iTniversity School of Law, 
or the College of Physicians and Surgeons, or- Union Theo- 
logical Senary, or a higher degree from the School of 
V. Engineering, may offer work done for the professional de- 
gree in lieu of 30 points toward the fulfillment of the resi- 
dence requirements for the degree. The faculty of the 
Union Theological Seminary has the status of a faculty in 
the systena of the university. Courses in the school of tropi- 
cal medicine at the University of Puerto Rico are acceptable 
at Columbia subject to 1 year of residence and institutional 
approval at this institution. 

Creighton University .— is granted for advanced 
work ddhe in the preclinical department of the medical 
school. This leads to the master of science degree. 

ffev> T ork University.— Thfi graduate school does not' ac- 
cept courses offered by the institute of education toward a 
graduate degree. Courses offered by this institute are ac- 
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ceptable toward the master’s degree only in the graduate 
division of the school of education. Certain courses offered 
by the graduate school of business administration ind by 
the graduate division of the school of education are accept- 
able toward the graduate degrees of the graduate school. 

University of Nevada . — ^Work for the A. M. and M. S. i 
degrees may be done in part at the college of agriculture 
or the college of engineering. 

University of CincinruUi . — Students registered in the 
graduate school of arts and sciences may take courses in 
other colleges and schools of the university. Students in the 
professional schools are subject to the following regulation ; 

In the principal subject the courses presented for the M. A. 
or M. S., to the extent of at least 12 credit-hours, may not 
also have been presented as part of the requirements either 
as to time or subject credit for a professional degree. 
Courses not in the principal subject may be counted also for 
a professional degree, but such courses must be listed in the 
announcement of the graduate school. 

Ohio State University . — {The work of candidates may be in ■ 
any one of the following schools or in more than one: The 
college or colleges of arts and science, education, commerce 
and administration, agriculture, engineering, medicine, and 
veterinary medicine. Students properly admitted to both 
the graduate school and either the college of dentistry or 
the college of medicine, may offer toward the master’s degree 
not to exceed 16 quarter-hours of the work required for either 
the degrees of D. D. S. or M. D. 

University pf Pittsh\trgh.—Th& 24' required resident 
credits may be earned on the campus or with the approval 
of the major adviser either in the extension division or ia 
the downtown division. y 

University of Pernwy^van/o.— Students already registered 
as candidates for a degree in other departments of the uni- 
versity are allowed to pursue courses in the graduate school 
on. written consent of both deans. i 

VanderhUt University . — Permits students registered for 
the A. M. or Ph. D. degrees to pursue courses in the school 
of medicine. 
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University of JiKcas.— Candidates for the Ph. D. may do 
minor work in the school of education, college of engineer- 
ing, and the medical branch, as may be approved by the 
^graduate faculty. For the master’s degree with the consent 
of the department in which the major is taken, students 
*■ majoring in experimental sciences may take both minors in 
the college of engineering. The correlation of the major 
and minor subjects must be approved by the dean. The 12 
semester-hours of the minor or minors may be of junior, 
senior, or graduate rank. 

4. THE ARTICULATION OF THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOL WITH UNDERGRADUATE UNITS 

In, view of the general prevalence of practice of ad- 
mitting graduate students to approved or appropriate un- 
dergraduate courses and of the practice of admitting quali- 
fied undergraduates to graduate courses, attention is called 
to some of the conditions under which such practices are 
permitted in a number of universities and colleges. 

ADMISSION OF GRADUATE STUDENTS TO 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 

r* 

In general, it may be said that graduate students are per- 
mitted to take undergraduate courses of the proper char- 
acter in the same institutions in which they are doing grad- 
uate work in a large proportion of the institutions under 
consideration. 

This practice is permitted, however, subject to approval 
of the proper authority, usually the head of the student’s 
major department or the student’s adviser. In one instance, 
the written consent of both deans concerned is required. 
In another, conditions are prescribed by the conunittee on 
degrees. 

Among the graduate schools permitting this practice are 
the following: Indiima University, University of Kansas, 

I University of Missouri, University of Pennsylvania, Stan- 
ford ..University, Yale University, Harvard University, 
Clark Ifhiversity, University of Alabama, University of 
New Hampshire, George Washington University, Univor- 
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sity of Akron, University of Cincinnati, Western Reserve 
tTniversity, Case School of Applied Science, Vanderbilt 
University, Gonzaga Uiliversity, Bryn Mawr College, Dart- 
mouth College, and George Peabody College for Teachers. 
This list is doubtless incomplete but is sufficient to indicate 
the practice. 

In a number of cases we find that the graduate student 
must do a higher quality of work or do more work if he 
takes any undergraduate courses. 

Among those schools requiring a higher quality of work 
are: The University of Kansas, University of Akron, and 
Dartmouth College. Among those requiring additional or 
supplementary work are: Clark University, University of 
Alabama, University of New Hampshire, Unirersify of 
Cincinnati, University of Akron, George Washington Uni- 
versity, and George Peabody College for Teachers. In the 
last case this work must be of a research character. 

Specific statements covering the most important limita- 
tions are given herewith: 

University of Akron. — ^Will permit graduate students to 
do 6 semester-hours of undergraduate work, but no credit 
will be allowed for freshman and sophomore courses; half 
credit is allowed for junior courses; and full credit is al- 
lowed for senior courses; but both additional work and dis- 
tinctly high grades’ are required. ' , 

Case School of ApjMed Science. — Permits most subjects 
of the senior year to be open as minors to graduate students. 

'Western Reserve University. — Permits first-year gradu- 
ates to enter courses designed for juniors and seniors but only 
two-thirds of the amount of credit given to undergraduates 
can be given to graduates, and is limited to 4 credits thus 
obtained. 

Oonzaga University. — Permits graduates to take toward 
the master’s degree not to exceed one-third in courses open 
also to undergraduates. 

ADMISSION OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS TO 
GRADUATE COURSES 

The data under consideration indicate that a large pro- 
portion if not all of the graduate school^ under considers- 
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tion admit, subject to s{>€ci6c regulation, undergraduate 
students to their graduate courses. In view of the differ- 
ences in the requirements and other limitations set up, it 
has not been found practicable to tabulate the information 
at hand. Consequently the practice of each school is de- 
scribed separately. 

University of Alabama . — A student who has done 122 se- 
mester-hours of work toward his bachelor’s degree (total 
128) may with the approval of the dean pursue one or more 
graduate courses. But a course may not count for graduate 
credit in a program which requires more than 12 hours a 
week. 

Gradmie division of the University of California. Ad- 

mits to graduate courses seniors of the university who have 
complet^ at least 12 units of upper-division work basic to 
the subject of the graduate course and have an average 
scholarship grade of not lower than B in the basic course. 

University of Colorado.— k student who lacks not more 
than 9 quarter-hours of completing the requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree may be enrolled in the graduate school for 
enough work to complete his schedule. 

Tale University. In most departments the studies of the 
senior year in Yale College and the Sheffield Scientific 
School are so correlated with the studies in the graduate 
school that a student of honor holding the Yale B. A., Ph. 
B., or B. S. degree may reduce the time required for the 
master’s degree to 1 full year. 

Catholio U niversUy of A Certain graduate courses 
are open to properly qualified undergraduates, but no under- 
graduate is admitted unless he is capable of taking the work 
on a par with graduate students. With due approval a 
student lacking but 6 hours of the requirement for the bach- 
elor’s degree may register for courses credited toward a 
master’s degree provided the student has been at least 1 fear . 
in residence. 

Uruver^y of Illinois. — Graduate courses to which juniors 
are admitted are discounted when applied to the graduate 
student’s record; and graduate courses open to seniors car- 
rying as much as i hours of undergraduate credit are 
also discounted, but less heavily. If at the beginning of 
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the sepond semester of his senior year a student who has been 
in residence at least 1 year ^ within 5 hours of a bachelor’s 
degree, he may be permitted to register for courses which 
may count for residence for a master’s degree, provided his 
program does not require more than 12 formal class, lecture, 
or laboratory exercises' a week, and is approved by the dean 
at the time of registration. Only students of excellent rec- 
ord will be allowed this privilege. 

Ijifd/KiTUi U 7 itve 7 *si^y.~“Candidates for the A.. B. degree lack- 
ing not more than 5 hours of the requirements for that degree 
may be admitted to the graduate school by special arrange- 
ment with the dean. Such students will not receive full 
residence credit for the graduate work they do at the same 
time that they are completing the requirements for the A. B. 
degree. 

University of Kansas . — A senior who is enrolled in suffi- 
cient work to satisfy the requirements for the bachelor’s de- 
gree may enroll in the graduate school for the remainder of 
his program, provided the total enrollment does not exceed 
16 hours for the semester. 

' Tvlcme University of Louisiana . — Permits the election of 
graduate courses by proJ»erly prepared undergraduate stu- 
dents who lack not more than 6 hours of baccalaureate status. 
Work done before the attainment of the bachelor’s degree 
must be in excess of the amount required for that degree 
in order to be counted for graduate credit. 

’ University of Mairyl<md . — Seniors may, under specified 
conditions, register in the graduate school or register for 
graduate courses, credit to be later transferred to count to- 
ward an advanced degree. 

Johns Hopkins University . — Admission to particular 
courses depends upon the satisfaction of particular pre- 
requisites rather than upon the fact of a student’s being in 
a given year of collegiate work. 

Bostern University.— Stcmovs in the college of liberal arta 
who have gained 90 of the 120 -hours required for graduation 
may be allowed to take not more than 16 hours toward the 
master’s degree. 

Clark University.— K&maaxon of other than regular or 
special graduate students to courses primarily for graduates 
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may be authorized by the secretary of the graduate board on 
forma' recommendation in each case by the department 
concerned. m 

Mount Bolyohe Seniors are not allowed graduate 

credit in advance of their actual promotion to the baccalau- 
reate degree. 

Wellesley College . — ^Most of the graduate courses are open 
to some undergraduates also. But no classroom work in a 
class to which sophomores are admitted may count toward 
e/master’s degree. 

University of MicMgan . — ^Undergraduates who at the be- 
ginning of a given semester are within 3 hours, or at the be- 
ginning of a summer session within 2 hours of graduation 
may be permitted to register in the graduate school and have 
that setnester or summer session counted toward the residence 
requirement for a higher degree. Such students must com- ^ 
plete the undergraduate work during the first semester or 
summer session in the graduate school. Only students of 
excellent record will be allowed this privilege. Students 
who finish the undergraduate course of this university at the 
end of the first semester and«who continue their residence 
for the remainder of the year are permitted to register in the 
graduate school even though the bachelor’s degree is not con- 
ferred until the close of the year. 

University of Minnesota . — A student is allowed to petition 
to carry a limited amount of graduate work if not more than 
9 quarter-credits (6 semester-hours) are lacking toward the 
completion of the bachelor’s degree. None of this work may 
be applied toward an undergraduate degree. Undergradu- 
ates lacking not more than 6 quarter-credits (4 semester- 
hours) may be permitted in exceptional cases, with the per- 
mission of the dean of the undergraduate school, to register 
also in the graduate school. 

University of Missouri . — Seniors lacking but 16 Jiours or 
less of the baccalaureate requirement may with the approval 
of the appropriate deans register simultaneously in the 
graduate school and the undergraduate college for courses 
sufficient to make up a* full program. 

Washington University^ St. Louis . — ^Undergpraduates may 
enter certain graduate courses, but most departments have 
loem— as — • 
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regulations restricting graduate credit to those who have had 
a specified amount of work in the field. 

Duke University , — Seniors are admitted to certain gradu- 
ate courses. A student lacking not more than 9 semester- 
hours of meeting the baccalaureate requirements may be per- 
mitted by the dean to take during the term work sufficient to 
bring his total program to 15 hours a week. These courses 
will be credited toward the master of arffi or master of edu- 
cation degrees. , 

New York University . — Properly qualified seniors may 
enter certain courses intended primarily for graduates upon 
application at the graduate school office. Also, undergrad- 
uates, who at the beginning of any half year are within 12 
points of a baccalaureate degree, may be permitted to take 
1 graduate course (2 hours) with a view to counting it to- 
ward the master’s degree ; if within 8 points, 2 courses (4 
hours) ; an^f within 4 points, 3 courses (6 hours). Subse- 
quent matrii^ulation in the graduate school for advanced 
degrees by such students will permit these courses to be 
entered to their credit. 

Cornell Univernty . — Some courses carrying graduate 
credit are open also to undergraduates. Seniors in the col- 
leges of Cornell University who have completed all the 
requirements for the bachelor’s degree except that of resi- 
dence may, with the approval of the deans of their respective 
colleges, be admitted to the ^aduate school. 

''"•Columbia University . — ^Nearly aU departments include 
graduate courses that are open to undergraduates, but vari- 
ous restrictions are imposed to maintain the work at grad- 
uate level. Any undergraduate who is within 12 points of 
the bachelor’s degree may arrange tb register for graduate 
' courses with a view to offering such courses in fulfillment 
of the requirements for residence for a higher degree ; pro- 
vided, however, that he shall not Teceive graduate credit 
in excess of the difference between 15 points and the number 
of points that he heeded to fulfill the requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree. 

Ohio State U niversUy . — There are many courses available 
for^aduate credit which are open to advanced undergrad- 
However, by a i^ing in most departments under 
graduates are barred from entering strictly graduate courses 
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unless permission to <lo so is granted by the graduate 
council. 

Vmveruty of Alron-. — Honor students are granted the 
privilege of registering for graduate credit in anticipation 
of graduate status. The honor student must have had a 
grand average of at leaSst 90 for all work taken before the 
middle of the junior year.’ 

yfestem Reserve i7nu*cmVy— Students of outstanding 
ability who have completed or nearly completed the require- 
ments for the first degree, with djje approval, may be ad- 
mitted to the graduate school in advance of formal grad- 
uation. ® 

UnhersUy of ^.—Students who have completed 
the undergraduate requirements and have been recommended 
for graduation are permitted to register in the graduate 
school, even though the bachelor’s degree is not to be con- 
ferred until the close of the year. Students who are within 
8 hours of graduation at the beginning of any semester may 
on approval of the dean of the graduate school select grad- 
uate courses to the extent of a total of 16 hours subject to 
such recognition for credit toward an advanced degree as 
may be determined by the graduate council. 

Vrdverdty of PUtsburgh.-Q^vtsAii graduate courses are 
open to juniors and seniors who secure special permission. 
A student who m at the beginning of his last semester, 
within 6 credits of completing his baccalaureate, may pre- 
register with the 4ean of the graduate school for not more 
Uum 16 total credits which may be applied toward a lim- 
ited portion of graduate credit in the major department. 

Gomaga Univ^sUy.— Seniors with a firet-semester aver- 
age of B may, if they lack but 6 hours of baccalaureate 
stotus, count courses taken in the second semester toward 
their master’s degree, subject to the approval’ of the dean 
of the faculties. 


Vnwernty of Seniors of the university who 

are within 6 credits of graduadbn may be admitted to the 
graduate school by oMaining ^ certified statement to that 
eiiect from the office of the regik;rar. 

, A smdent wboM pototHsedlt ratio for' the first 2 year, la not leap 
^ 2.6 and who la recommended by three- of bla sophomore In- 
stmctors may be permit^ by the major division of his choice to 

i 
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pursue his major study Independently of class work. At the close 
of the senior year such a student, provided he has met all the 
» reQUirements outside the major, shall be tested on this Independent 
work by the submission of a thesis and by a comprehensive examlna- 
" tlon in the major, covering subjects agreed upon at Uie Inception 
of the independent work. If the thesis and examination are satis- 
factory, the student shall be granted the maximum number of credits 
allowed for the field of concentration selected, and grade-points shall ^ 
be assigned according to the quality of the work. 

Upon recommendation of the division and upon approval by the 
graduate oflSce of work done on the thesis, such a student may he 
admitted to the graduate school at the end of the seventh semester, 
thereby becoming subject to its regulations and eligible to its scholar- 
ships. The student who, at the close of the eighth semester, has 
met the general requirements outside the major, has pai||Bd the 
comprehensive examination, has bad his completed thesis approved 
by a committee of three appointed by the graduate ofllee, and Is 
recommended by the division and the graduate school, shall be 
granted the bachelor's degree (as of the close of the seventh semester) 
and the master's degree. If all other requirements have been met 
but the thesis has not been completed, the student shall be granted 
only the bachelor's degree, and the master's degree shall be withheld 
until the successful completion of the thesis. 

5. ARTICULATION OF ’THE GRADUATE SCHOOL . 
WITH THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ANOTHER 
INSTITUTION 

The recognition by a graduate school of graduate work' 
^one in another institution is a common practice. In the 
graduate schools of this country the question mutual rec- 
ognition of graduate work is one which has been closely re- 
lated to the question of the intermigration of graduate stu- 
dents. Between 1880 and 1900 the migration of graduate 
students became a live issue because students found it neces- 
sary to strengthen or fill out therr graduate programs in 
some other school than where they started their work. The 
improvement of graduate schools has been so rapid in re- 
cent years that the earlier l^easons for migration are not so 
pertinent; nevertheless, intermigration of students between 
institutions of high caliber is considered to be of great value 
in many cases because of the contacts made with other lead- 
ers of importance, thus adding to the candidate’s breadth of 
view as well as depth of purpose. 
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TRANSFER OF CREDIT— ADVANCEDCSTANDING 

Only in very few cases is the transfer of graduate credit 
not j)erinitted. The institutions that do not accept trans* 
ferred credits toward the master’s degree, and this refers only 
to credits applicable toward the master’s degree, include the 
University of Virginia,* Yale University, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cornell University, and the University of Pennsylvania. 
The amount of credit transferable from one graduate school 
to another depends on the degree involved. The practice 
of reducing the period of 1 year of minimum residence for 
the master’s degree at the place where graduation is antici- 
pated by presentation of outside graduate credits is usually 
discouraged, but in most cases 6 or 8 hours may be applied 
toward the. local requirements, thus diminishing the number 
of courses required and giving greater opportunity for re- 
search or thesis work. The transfer of credit in the case 
of those working toward the Ph. D. degree is usually quite 
liberal but must never diminish the minimum number of 
credits prescribed in the required year of residence where 
the degree is t©^e granted. 

Th6 following are examples of the practice of recognition 
of outside graduate work: 

UTiiversity of Alabama. — ^Transfer credits are accepted 
from thostf approved to the extent of 6 hours toward the 
master’s degree. 

University of California. — No more than 4 semester units 
are allowed toward the master’s degree and only for students 
of distinction from high-grade schools. But this transfer 
cannot be used to reduce the minimum residence requirement 
or minor requirement in graduate courses. For the Pin D. 
degree residence work done elsewhere may be accepted- at the 
discretion of the graduate council, but without reducing the 
minimum residence requirement.^ 

Mills College. — Credits are accepted to the extent of 
of the 24 required unite for the master’s degree. 

University of Colorado. — ^For the master’s degree after 
at least one quarter of satisfactory work in residence, 12 
quarter hours may be accepted. This may reduce the num- 
ber of formal courses, but not the residence requirement of 
three quarters. 
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Colorado Staie Teachen College . — One quarter of ap- 
proved graduate work may be transferred from elsewhere, 
toward the master’s, d^ree. 

Ycde University . — No work is accepted which has not been 
done in residence at a college or university or a research 
laboratory except that connected with the preparation of 
the thesis." 

CaihoUc University of America . — For the master’s de^ee 
at least 18 hours (of the 24) in addition to the thesis must 
be done in residence at that institution. For the doctor’s 
degree at least the entire work of the final year. 

George Washington University . — Not more than 6 semes- 
ter-hours may be accepted in transfer toward the master’s 
degree. 

University of Georgia . — Graduate work done at a reputa- 
ble university elsewhere may be credited here to an amount 
not exceeding one-quarter of the prograni. The candidate 
must present an outline of the course taken elsewhere to the 
appropriate professor and tito head of the department for 
approval. In some cases the faculty must approve the 
course. 

University of Illinois . — Members of the staff and high- 
school teachers residing and employed in Urbana or Cham- 
paign (the location of the university) who have done grad- 
uate work in approved institutions elsewhd^Biay secure 
credit not to exceed 4 units (1 unit equals 10 hours of time 
a week through 1 semester, or a minimum gf 180 hours irre- 
spective of the mode of distribution of that time in class 
work, laboratory, and private study), more while registered 
in the graduate school for not less than 1 academic year. 
Students who take work in a marine or fresh-water labora- 
tory, or station work in geology or on a geological survey, 
are permitted to offer not less than 6 weeks nor more than 9 
weeks of such work toward the master’s degree, subject to 
conditions approved in advance by the faculty and after 
submitting a full report of work and passing an examination. 
Students must be registered in the graduate school for at 
least 1 academic year. 

Candidates for the doctorate who have done graduate work 
elsewhere may not have their credit transferred to this 
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university. However, it may be Accepted on examination as 
equivalent to resident work at the University.of Illinois, 
provided the institution in which it was done is of high 
standing. 

NoHhwestem University . — A graduate of the college of 
liberal arts may present a maximum of 13 semester-hours of 
credit for wofk done in another university with equivalent 
standards, subject to final examination on all work oflfered 
for the degree. In general, and except by vote of the board 
of graduate studies, no credit toward a master’s degree is 
accepted for work done elsewhere- For the doctor’s degree 
2 years of wort may be accepted from other schools. 

Indiana University . — Transfer is permitted only to gradu- 
ates of the university. The latter may with consent do as 
much as one-third of their work in other accepted institu- 
tions. Candidates who are assistants or instructors may 
transfer to this school as much as 16 semester-hours. 

Iowa State College . — Candidates for the M. S. must take 
not less than two-thirds of their work in residence at the 
college. Candidates for the Ph. D. spend 3 years in gradu- 
ate study, of which one-half at least is to be in residence; 
but in some cases the residence requirement at the college 
may be reduced to 1 year, but must include a total of 3 
years of residence in recognized graduate schools. 

Univer^y of Kentucky .— transfer of acceptable 
graduate credits from othfer institutions or of other work 
done in absentia such as writing a thesis under the direction 
of the major professor, cannot reduce the standard residence 
requirements for the master’s degree. 

University of Maryland . — Only in special cases may stu- 
dents earn one-third of the credits required for the master s 
degree in other institutions of approved standing. If a 
student has taken a graduate course at another institution 
this may be substituted for a required course on the student’s 
graduate program at Maryland, but this course must be 
approved by i;he major department, and they must be satis- 
fied that the course substituted is in every way- equivalent 
to the course that would be required at Maryland. The ex- 
tent of such substitution is limited to 10 hours for all depart- 
ments except education where they permit only 6 hours to 
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change the residence requirements for the degree. 

Johns Hopkins University , — Time spent elsewhere than at 
this university may be considered years of residence at the 
discretion of the board. 

Harvard University . — No outside work is counted for the 
master’s degree; but for the doctor’s degree weight will be 
given to outside advanced work. 

Boston University . — ^At least 25 of -the 80 semester-hours 
required for the master’s degree must be gained from Boston 
University. One full year or the equivalent of 30-semester- 
hours is the minimum residence requirement for the Ph. D. 

Tufts College . — Students are accepted on transfer, but not 
less than half of the total requirements must be met at Tufts 
College for the master’s degree. 

Mount Holyoke College . — Graduate work dPne elsewhere 
may count for no more than 3 hours’ credit toward a mas- 
ter’s degree and only under the following conditions: (1) 
It shall under no circumstances take the place of the 6 houn 
of purely graduate courses to be taken at Moimt Holyoke; 
(2) it shall be credited only if the student spend at least 2 
years in residence at Mount Holyoke; (8) it must be under- 
taken with the approval of the department concerned and 
of the committee on graduate work; (4) it shall be tested by 
an examination set by the department concerned. 

University of Michigan . — Credit for such work completed 
in approved schbols is not awarded until the student has 
established a record by at least 1 semester or 1 'summer ses- 
sion of residence, and work transferred must coordinate with 
the student’s chosen subject of specialization and cannot 
exceed 6 hours. 

University of Missouri . — Eight credits or one-fourth of 
the number required in the case of the master’s degree may 
be accepted from another recognized graduate school; a 
larger privilege is accorded 1^. D. candidates, subject in each 
case to faculty decisicm. ^ 

University of New Hampshire . — ^Transfer credits are al- 
lowed to the extent of not more than half of the requir^ 
number. s 
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DdvUruyuiK College. — Credit to the extent of 9 hours to- 
ward the master’s degree may be granted for work done 
elsewhere prior to registration at Dartmouth. 

Uni/verfUy of Nevada. — Credit for work done elsewhere 
may be given, but such allowance will not reduce the period 
of residence. 

Cornell Umvereity. — No credit may be obtained for work 
done elsewhere for the master’s degree. The transfer of 
credit for the Ph. D. degree may be accepted, but each case 
is decided on its own merits. 

University of Rochester.— more than 12 credits are 
accepted in transfer. 

New York University. — Credit may be given for graduate 
work done in approved institutions provided such work has 
not been credited toward a professional degree. The equiva- 
lence of standards is a^umed. For the master’s degree two 
courses may be taken elsewhere. 

University of North Carolina. — Credit for graduate work 
not to exceed two full courses may be transferred from insti- 
tutions reco^ized by the Association of American Universi- 
ties and subject to approval of major department, head and 
of the administrative board. 

Ohio State University. — Work done elsewhere may be ac- 
cepted at th^discretion of the graduate council. 

Duke University.— more than 6 semester-hours of 
credit toward the master’s degree may be given to graduates 
of Duke University or of other approved colleges or univer- 
sities for acceptable graduate cour^ or research work com- 
pleted el^where. Such credit shall not shorten the mini- 
mum period of residence. 

Western Reserve University. — Oneifourth of the credit 
toward the master’s degree may be presented from an ap- 
proved school, but credit must diave been taken within 6 
years. 

Ohetlin College. — Graduates of the college in residence 
at other universities may by advance arrangement, receive 
credit in a limited amount toward the master’s degree. Stu- 
dents transferring to Oberlin must complete 80 hours in resi- 
dence before completing the degree. 

University of Ctnointnatu^—ii. candidate, with the approval 
of the dean of the graduate school and his adviser, may 
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offer certain courses taken in Lane Theological Seminary 
and in the collegiate department of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degroe 
of master of arts. Not more than 12 units may be counted 
in fulfillment of the requirements of subjects outside the 
principal department for the ijjaster’s degree. The graduate 
faculty may upon recommendation of the departments con- 
cerned accept work done in residence in other qualified uni- 
versities, but the last half year of work is in residence for the 
masters degree, and the last year for the doctor’s degree 
mu^t be in residence at this university. 

Vrdversity of Akron , — Credits from the graduate units ’ 
of other institutions are accepted to the limit of 10 for the 
master’s degree. 

University of Oklahoma , — Four hours of the thirty -two 
required may be taken either by correspondence or extension 
or in absentia, or at another graduate school. 

University of Pennsylvania . — ^AJl work for the. master’s 
degree must be done at that institution, but graduate work 
done at other institutions may be accepted in lieu of part of 
the work required for the doctor’s degree. 

University of Pittsburgh . — For the master of education 
degree eight graduate credits earned in any recognized grad- 
uate school will be accepted without approval in advance pro- 
vided that they fit into a logical program of teacher train- 
ing. For the doctor’s degree 2 years of the 3 required may 
be done in other approved institutions provided the work 
fits the ultimate program. 

Bucknell University. — Six hours of resident graduate 
•^redit may be accepted from other institutions toward the 
master’s degree. 

University of South Carolina. — ^Transferred credits are 
not accepted toward the master’s degree. 

South Dakota Agricultural College. — One-third of the re- 
quired credits for the master’s degree may be .earned at 
other approved institutions. 

George Peabody College for Teachers . — As much as one- 
third of the 3fi course hours may be taken at Vanderbilt 
University, ^ 

University of Teaas. — As much as 6 hours will be ac- 
cepted if completed in residence at another institution be- 
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longing to the Association of American Universities, and 
with approval of department concerned and the registrar, 
in Any in^tution outside the United States and Canada. 
This applies to the master’s degree. 

Brigham Toun^ University .— quarter hours of 
graduate work may be transferred from other institutions. 

Middlehury CoUege.—For either of the advanced degrees 
(»ne-third of the required work may be done elsewhere. 
Graduate work done in other institutions and presented for 
transfer credit toward Middlebury’s masters degree must 
be acceptable toward the same degree at the institution 
where the work was done. 

The University of Virginia . — Does not accept any trans- 
ferred credits toward the master’s degree. 

State College of Vf ashington . — Graduate credit for work 
(lone at other institutions is allowed when that work would 
be accepted as a part of graduate program irl those institu- 
tions and when the work fits into approved programs of 
. graduate work at the State College of Washington. This 
refers only to institutions approved by the Association of 
American Universities. 

University of WasUngtork—A candidate for the master’s 
degree may ofl’er work done elsewhere, thus making his 
program less exacting, but^this work must pass review in 
the examination, and shall not reduce the residence r^uire- 
ment at this university. Candidates for the doctor’s degree 
are required to spend but 1 of the 3 required years in resi- 
dence at this university. 

Gomya Urdver^Uy.So work done in another college or 
university can be accepted for advanced credit toward the 
Viinimum residence requirements. 

University of W isconsi/n . — No extension or correspondence 
work may be applied toward, the master’s degree, except in 
the department of education. But for the Ph. D. residence 
elsewhere may be accepted, without shortening the minimum 
residence requirement of 1 year. 

University of Wytwwn^.— Students by special arrange- 
ment may receive graduate credit for graduate courses Uken 
at other institutions, but this does not decrease the local 
residence requirement. 
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RECOGNITION OF WORK D^NE ELSEWHERE UI^DER THE • 
DIRECTION OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 

A number of institutions have regulations regarding work 
that is done in absentia or at other institutions upon recom- 
mendation or with the consent of the school where the de- 
gree is to be given. In a number of schools migration is 
definitely encouraged. • Examples of the regulations for 
such cases are given herewith. 

Unhvrsify of CcUrfomia . — Whenever a student may be 
directed by the graduate council to prosecute regular re- 
search elsewhere on account of superior and indispensable 
facilities he is held to be in residence in the University. 

University of Illinois . — Continuous residence and study 
^ are required of all members of the graduate school, unless 
they are granted leave of absence by the dean upon recom- 
mendation of the professor in charge of their work for the 
purpose of carrying on elsewhere studies or investigations 
in the lu^ of work for their degrees. 

Indif^KUniversit ^. — ^With the consent of the head of the 
departmrot and the dean, graduates of Indiana University 
may do as much as one-third of their work in other accepted 
institutions. 

University of Kansas . — In the case of members of the 
teaching staff and those holding bachelors’ degrees from the 
University of Kansas, one-half year of work done in ap- 
proved graduate schools and acceptable to the major depart- 
ment may be credited. 

University of Nel>raska.-~k.n approved candidate for a 
higher degree, a graduate of the University of Nebraska, 
may be given permission to do part of his work elsewhere. 
The Ph. D. candidate is encouraged to do so in the interest 
of broadened academic contacts. 

New York University . — Because of special advantages of- 
fered under articles of affiliation between the university and 
the National Academy of Design, courses in fine arts leading 
to appropriate degrees are jointly administered by the two 
institutions. A cooperative arrangement with the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden enables students of the graduate school to 
profit by the unique educational opportunities available 
there. And, likewise, relations with the Metropolitan Mu- 
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x\im of Art permit of a reciprocal use of the facilities for 
instruction of each institution. 

Cornell VmversUy . — Students who have spent at least 2 
terms in this university toward a doctor’s degree may be per- 
mitted under restrictions provided by faculty legislation to 
spend not to exceed 2 terms in study and research carried on 
elsewhere but counted toward residence credit at Cornell 

University of NoHh Carolirui.~On the recommendation 
of the major department and with the approval of the ad- 
ministrative board, part of a student’s thesis may be done 
elsewhere, and part of the work for the Ph. D. may be done 
at another university. All such work, even when credited 
is subject to examination at the finals required for degrees. 

Ohio State UniversUy.—K graduate of that university 
may do not more than one-half of the work required for the 
master’s degree at another institution furnishing equivalent 
opportunities for study, subject, however, to final examina- 
tion by this university on all work offered for the degree. 
A candidate for the Ph. D. degree may do part of his 3 years’ 
work at another university, such work being subject to the 
aiyroval of the graduate pouncil. The university has spe- 
afic agreements for the pursuit of graduate studies with 
Ohio University, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
Memll-Palmer School (Detroit), the Perkins Observatory 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, the Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search of iJie State of Ohio; likewise, arrangements are made 
with different types of social organizations and with the 
State and numerous cities of Ohio for cooperative relations 
m carrying on graduate study subject to the supervision of 
the umversity. 

C^e School of Applied Science .— division of graduate 
study and research has reciprocal relations with the graduate 
school of Western KeavTe University. 

Umvertity of Pittsburgh . — Limited resident credit with 
due approval may be given for certain courses of graduate 
character earned in the Western Theological Seminary, the 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, and the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Also, the university maintains special 
relations in program building With the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co. and the teacher-training course’ 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. * 
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George Peabody College for Teachers . — A considerable 
part of the work for the doctorate may be done in other in- 
stitutions properly equipped for graduate work. But the 
1-year minimum requirement in addition to the dissertation 
must be adhered to. 

University of ^Vnshh 1 gton . — Candidates for a doctor’s de- 
gree may be required to aYRil themselves of superior facili- 
ties offered elsewhere, in the interest of their thesis research. 
But at least 1 year of the 3 must be in residence at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

6. ARTICULATION OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 

WITH SUMMER SESSIONS 

The articulation of the graduate school or unit with the 
summer session of the same institution or other institutions 
does not present the problem that it did a decade or more 
ago. For many years the organization of courses of study 
in the summer session was deficient from the standpoint 
of graduate work. This has been overcome largely by more 
standard practices as to the length of the summer session, 
a careful differentiation of courses, selection of an ade- 
quate personnel, more strict observance of admission 
requirements to graduate courses given in the summer, 
and, in general, the maintenance of the same standards of 
scholarship as in the regular session. In the universities 
and colleges that operate on the 4-quarter or term basis, 
no difference is recognized between the work of the summer 
quarter and any other quarter. 

In those that operate their, summer sessions on a different 
basis we find that the recognition of summer graduate work 
varies considerably. These differences usually are related to 
credit toward an advanced degree and consequently are dis- 
cussed in connection with the requirements for the master’s 
and doctor’s degrees. 

7. ARTICULATION OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 

WITH EXTRAMURAL COURSES 

There is little uniformity in the practice of many of the 
institutions considered in this study respecting the recogni- 
tion by the graduate 'school of extension courses, correspond- 
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ence^courses, and other es of extramural study on the 
graduate level. While the data concerning these types are 
not quite as complete as desired, the examples given are sug- 
gestive of existing tendencies. 

RECOGNITION OF EXTENSION COURSES 

Sixteen institutions report that they accept for graduate 
credit a limited amount of extension work on the graduate 
level. The names of these institutions with the amount and 
type of recognition of extension courses are as follows: 

University of Alabama ^ — Accepts as high as 4 hours of 
work done in exte^^ion courses carried in centers maintained 
by the university. 

Aldbo/nui Polytechnic Inetitute. — Recognize^ as high as 6 
semester-hours of work in extension courses as for advanced 
undergraduate courses ; never more. 

University of Colorado . — May permit a student who has 
done satisfactory work in rgsid^ce for a period of time sat- 
isfactory to the dean to take 12^ quarter-hours of credit, not 
more, through the university extension division, in extension 
classes of graduate standing conducted by members of the 
faculty, and subject to the followiilg regulations: (1) The 
student must first be admitted to the graduate school ; (2) 
such work added to any residence work transferred from an- 
other institution may not exceed 12 4iours; (3) the require- 
ment of resident study for a master’s degree can in no case 
be reduced to less than. 3 fulF quarters. Deficiencies in a 
student’s graduate preparation may be removed by approved 
extension courses taken either before or after the resident 
graduate work is^begun. 

Colorado State Teachers GoUege.~-Cv^^\ia 16 quarter-hours 
of extension courses under specified conditions protecting 
the graduate quality of the work. 

University of Chicago . — ^Wide reading or other special 
work carried out by students under supervision of the de- 
partment and subject to such tests as the department may 
pr^nt may be accepted as one or more majors of the re- 
^quired work kt the discretion of the department concerned 
and corresponding registration in advance with the dean. 
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Indiana University . — Graduate work offered at an exten- 
sion center of Indiana University may be counted toward 
advanced degrees under conditions safeguarding quality of 
work. 

(1) Two-thirds of the atudents of a graduate class must be of 
graduate standing, and the remainder mSst have senior standing or 
equivalent. 

(2) The course must be taught^ (a) by an instructor wbo offers this 
same course for graduate credit at Indiana University; (b) by an- 
other instructor from Indiana University approved by the head of the 
department concerned and the dean of the graduate^scbool, or (o) by 
an approved instructor from another university who offers the course 
for graduate credit in his university, 

(3) All work is subject to the approval of the dean of the graduate 
school and of the head of the department in which the degree is to be 
secured. ' The student must see that such approval is secured. 

Students working toward the Ph. D. degree in Indiana 
University may not offer more than 1 year (30 semester- 
hours) of extension work and work done in absentia to be 
applied toward the doctorate. But students working for the 
Ph, D. with a major in education may present a year and 
a half (45 semester-hours). 

University of Kansas . — ^Work done in extension classes 
taught by members of the university faculty may be credited 
to the amount of 6 hours, provided that such course&are ap- 
proved for graduate credit and the enrollment is a^roved 
by the dean of the graduate school. 

University of Michigan . — Extension courses taken in the 
extension division of this university are subject to the same 
recognition for graduate credits as graduate courses com- 
pleted in outside approved schools. Such credit may be 
awarded after a student has established a record at this 
University by at least 1 semester or 1 summer session of 
residence. The transfer credits must coordinate with the 
student's chosen field of specialization and cannot exceed 6 
hours. 

University of Missovai . — Oedits are granted to the limit 
of 8 hours for work done either by extension or correspond- 
ence under certain conditions. But 4 additional hours may 
be secured if work is taken through extension center courses 
conducted by members of the graduate faculty. No credit. 
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however, is given for extension &nd correspondence work 
offered by other institutions. Nor will the university at- 
tempt to transfer its extension and correspondence credits 
to other institutions. 

Uruversity of Rochester . — The extension division offers 
courses carrying graduate credit. 

University of OJdakoma recognizes 4. credits of extension 
work toward the 32 required for the master’s degree. 

University of PUtshwrgh. — Twenty- four required resi- 
dence credits may be earned in the extension division with 
the approval of the major adviser. However, courses must 
be approved in advance if the work is to count toward an 
advanced degree. Individual departments and divisions of 
the graduate school shall determine how much of extension- 
course credit may be accepted from its majoring students. 
In every case, however, at least 6 credits toward the master’s 
degree and 18 toward the doctor’s degree mqst be taken in 
campus courses. But no credit is given for extension courses 
given elsewhere. < 

Umversity of T extu allows a maximum of 6 hours of ex- 
tension-course credits under specific restrictions after the 
student has demonstrated Ms ability to pursue graduate 
work with profit 

Baylor University allows credit for extension courses only 
upon apjfroval of the head of the department concerned 
and of the graduate council. 

University of Washington . — Students may earn nine grad- 
uate credits (approximately 6 semester credits, one-fifth of 
the normal requirements for the master’s degree) through 
the exteMion service of this university. This reduces the 
residence requirement in the case of graduates of this uni- 
versity to 2^ quarters;' for others, not at all. 

State College of Extension courses may be 

accepted in fulfillment of not more than one-third of the 
total requirement for the 'master’s degree subject to the 
appro_val of the graduate studies committee. 

University of IFwovwin.— Extension or correspondence 
courses may be credited in special cases toward an advanced 
degree only in the department of education. 
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The institutions that specify definitely that extension 
courses are not acceptable for graduate credit include 
Ohio State University, University of Virginia, University 
of Wisconsin, Duke University, Mercer University, and 
Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia. The University 
of California does not permit credit for extension courses 
^to be applied toward programs for higher degrees or for 
certificates under the control of the graduate division. 

RECOGNITION QF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

Six institutions indicate that correspondence courses may 
be accepted toward graduate credit subject to certain con- 
ditions. 

The State Vrdversily of Iowa gives credit for certain cor- 
respondence courses in the extension division to pi^operly 
qualified graduate students. Such credit is limited to 6 
hours and is validated after the candidate has earned 24 
hours. in residence at the university. 

The Umversity of Chicago offers a number of advanced 
or graduate correspondence courses in several departments.’ 
The amount of recognition of such work in the student's 
graduate program is a matter decided by the departments 
and divisions. ♦ 

The Uruversity of Missowri grants credit to the extent of 
8 hours of correspondence work under certain conditjks. 
Only 4 of the 8 hours of credit may be required before^e 
establishment of residence, provided all other regulations 
pertaining to admission and matriculation are satisfied. 
Correspondence yvork from other schools is not recognized. 

The University of Oklahoma recognizes as many as 4 . 
hours of correspondence work to apply toward the 32 hours 
Required for the master’s degree. 

At Washington State College correspondence courses may 
be accepted in fulfillment of not more than one-third of the 
total requirements for the master’s degree, subject to the 
approval of the graduate studies committee. 

The Unvverstty of Wisconsin credits correspondence work 
toward an advanced degree in the department of Education 
only, in special cases. ^ ' 

Ihe following universities specmcai^ deny reco^tion of 
correspondence courses for graduate credit: University of 
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Cilifornia, Indiana University, University of Kansas, Ohio 
State University, University of Texas, University of Vir- 
ginia, University of Wisconsin (except department of edu- 
cation), University of Alabama, Iowa State College,^ke 
University, Mercer University, George Peabody College for 

Teachers, and Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia. 

* * * » 

8. OTHER FORMS OF» EDUCATIONAL ARTICULA- 
TION WITH THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 

In addition to the types of graduate work indicated in 
this section, special opportunities for graduate students are 
given through ad interim courses, nonresident or absentia 
work, Saturday classes, and fieldwork. 

AD INTERIM CLASSIFICATION 

Iowa State College . classification may be granted 
to graduate students who are in residence during periods 
between ^e closing and .opening of the regular quarters. 
Registration for graduate work under regular members of 
the instructional staflf who are in residence is allowed upon 
special permission. Students may register in not to exceed 
one credit per week. 

Ohio State There is offered ad interim grad- 

uate work as follows: A graduate student who has been in 
residence for one quarter or more may in the interval be- 
tween summer quarters pursue a course of studies under the 
direction qj the department in which he is specializing. He 
IS expected to register (not attend classes) at the university 
for one of the quarters in that period, te make monthly 
reports to his professor, and to pass prescribed examinations. 

NONRESIDENT CLASSIFICATION OR IN ABSENTU - ' 

University of California . — Nonresident study or research 
IS permitted to graduate students in absence during the faU 
or spring, or summer session. * 

/oww» State College.— la exceptional cases, permission may 
be panted to students who have been in residence in the 
^aduate colle^ to do a limited amount of work in absentia. 
Ihe total credit thus obtained cannot exceed that previously 
gained in residence. Credit thus obtained will not be counted 
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as residence credit. The cases of this type are confiuied 
largely to research problems such as agricultural and eco- 
logical surveys carried on under the student’s major depart- 
ment. Permission must be granted by the head of the 
department and the dean of the graduate college. 

FIELDWORK 

University of Kansas . — A nonresident candidate who has' 
shown by graduate work in residence that he is prepared for 
independent study may enroll by means of fieldwork for a 
portion of credit for the thesis. 

Ohio State University . — A graduate student who has been 
ia^, residence one quarter may arrange to carry on research 
work toward his dissertation, his program being approved 
in advance. His registration is maintained at the graduate,^ 
school. 

SATURDAY CLASSES 

State University of low ^ — Six liours of graduate work in 
Saturday classes will be accepted toward the residence re- 
quirement, . bnt . no’ more. 

University of Michigan . — The equivaleift of one summer 
session (or half semester) may be acquired through con- 
structive residence gained through pursuing Saturday 
courses arranged with the graduate board. 

Bwknell University . — Saturday courses may not be 
counted for more than half of the residence requirement 
for the degree (master’s). 

9. ARTICULATION OF GRADUATE AND UNDER- ‘ 
GRADUATE WORK THROUGH ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 

While there is a more or less unanimous view that there 
should not be too great a break between the graduate school 
and the undergraduate school, the practices indicate a 
great/variety of differences as to the integration of these 
twpr important educational units. A dean , in one of our 
l^ger State universities has made the following statement: 

We are here, I think, year by year attaining a more decisive di- 
vision of graduate and undergraduate instruction. Borne of ns con- 
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tinue to bellove thHt the presence of Rradoste students in courses 
for undergraduates quickens the pace of instruction and tends to 
elevate 'it On the other band, ‘some of us think that the presence 
of undergraduates acts as a drag on graduate Instruction, and that 
it would be' preferable to separate the two in the interests of both. 
Of course, this opinion Is common in American universities. 

The practices of three well-recognized graduate schools 
as to admission to types of courses offered are shown ns 
follows: In one of the largest State universities the gradu- 
ate-school offerings included 1,497 graduate courses. Of 
these, 1,099 were open to graduate and advanced under- 
graduates and 398 were limited to graduates only. In a 
I«ge privately controlled university the offerings of the 
graduate school included 1,185 graduate courses' of which 
1,060 were open to graduates and undergraduates and only 
125 were limited primarily to graduate students. In a me- 
dium-sized State university the graduate school offered 705 
graduate courses, of which 226 were open to graduates and 
undergraduates, 248 were open to gri^duates and advanced 
undergraduates, and 231 were open primarily to graduates. 

The more common type of graduate school is one offering 
programs and courses of study leading to the master^ 
degree or doctor’s degree, or both, programs 1 to 3 or more 
years in length, respectively. These are conducted by grad- 
uate faculties and departments that are largely, if not en- 
tirely, separate from the undergraduate school. The prin- 
cipal integrating force in such cases is the prescribed under- 
graduate prereljuisite group of studies or preparation for 
the graduate major or minor. 

Another type of graduate school is one in which the grad- 
uate program is conceived as definitely beginning with the 
junior and senior years or the upper division of the 4-year 
undergraduate college^ In this type of organization "the 
undergraduate programs jjovering the junior and senior 
years of colleges are more definitely in line with the grad- 
uate programs available in the graduate school. In schools 
of this type the borderline graduate courses open to gradu- 
ates, or graduate courses open to talented undergraduates, 
constitute in a sense another mode of articulation. 

Another type of organization is known by some as the 
^ vertical plan.” This involves departments in w^iich both 
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undergraduate courses and graduate courses are governed 
by a single head, with definite programs or department 
groupings integrated over the entire combined period of 
undergraduate and graduate activity. 

An excellent description of the “ Iowa vertical plan " has 
been made by Dean l^ashore of the graduate college of the 
State University of Iowa. This is quoted as follows: 

The logical unite are departments, schools, or coUeges, and that all 
the work within each of these respective spheres remains as a unit 
without n sharp differentiation between graduate and undergraduate. 
Thus the administrative unit is, for example; the department of 
geoh^gy, the school of letters, or the college of medicine. As a result 
of this conceidion, the graduate college has few research professors 
and allows great autonomy In the administration of the imlt. 

In accordance with this principle, matters of appointment, promo- 
tion, funds, and adoption of fundamental policies are Initiated in these 
vertical units as wholes; and by precedent the dean of the under- 
graduate or professional college takes precedence in leading to action. 
However, the dt'un of the graduate college Is always oousulted and 
shares informally in responsibility for the acilon. In matters of 
primarily graduate Interest he may take the initiative, but ordinarily 
this Is made a cooperative move. 

Thus when a professor In liberal arts Is appointed, he Is made pro- 
fessor of a subject and ordinarily has freedom to do either graduate 
or undergraduate w’ork or both. After conferring with the det)ari- 
ments concerned, the two deans confer with the president and vir- 
tually take concurrent action, although the ofDdal act Is not that of 
the dean of the graduate college. There are many advantages of this 
vertical plan some of them Inherent In the local situation, some even 
In the personalities of the administrative officers. 

This plan simplifies budget making and the keeping of records; It 
makes It easier to allocate funds for new and highly technical work; 
It facilitates the promotion of resqa||* and places responsibility for 
principles and economy at closest range. V 

The vertical plan, therefore, furnishes a natural basis for depart- 
mental autononty. A department becomes for most ndmintetmtl^ 
purposes a self-contained unit; It develops standards, points of view, 
and an atmosphere which takes care In large part of the duties of 
administration of graduate work. The same is true of research units, 
such as the Child Welfare Research Station and the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research. The oflBce St the graduate college with Its conncll 
and faculty becomes ■ clearing bouse for the large mass of activities 
conducted In departments, ^divisions, and research units.' 


* Seasbore, Osrl B. (Trends In (radoate work. UnlversitT of Iowa Btndies do. 
S8, pp. 14-15. Edited by John WUUam Ashton. PnbUsbed by the Dnivenity, 
1081. 
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At Stanford TJm/versUy the unit is the school . which 
with its several departments are integrated more or less 
on the vertical plan. That is to say, each department 
sets up a program of undergraduate courses with detinite 
requirements for not only the bachelor’s but also the 
master’s and- doctor’s degrees. Furthermore, each of the 
larger units including the school of biological sciences, school 
of education, school of engineering, school of letters, school 
of physical sciences, school of social sciences, have general 
requiremente covering both the undergraduate and graduate 
phases leading to the several types of degrees. 

i. alifomia Institute of Technology is organized on the 
basis of seven divisions: (1) Physics, mathematics, and elec- 
trical engineering; (2) chemistry and chemical engineering; 
(3) civil and mechanical engineering; (4) geology and pale- 
ontology; (5) biology; (6) humanities; (7) physical educa- 
tion. Each division, with exception of the la^, includes 
graduate work and research as well as undergraduate work. 
The careful integration of graduate and undergraduate 
programs is characteristic at this institution. 

^ At i ale University in most departments, the studies of 
senior year in Yale College and the Sheffield Scientific School 
are so correlated with the studies in the graduate school 
that provided the conditions specified are fulfilled, a student 
of honor grade holding the Yale B. A., Ph. B., or B. S. 
degree, may receive the master’s degree after 1 full year of 
work in the graduate school. As the normal peripd of resi- 
dence for the master’s degree is 2 years, this is indicative 
of the value of definite articulation of the undergraduate 
and graduate levels of instruction. 

The George Washington University plan integrates the 
master’s degree program with that of the senior college, mak- 
ing possible a unified educationa)#[)r<%ram 3 years in length . 
above the junior college. The work leading to the Ph^ D. is 
under the control of a separate organization known as the 
graduate council which combines the functions of a graduate 
faculty and graduate council. Accepted candidates for the 
Ph. E), become fellows of the council. The president of the 
university is chairman of the council, and there is a secretary 
who is a member of the council. There is a small council 
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of three professors named yearly, which constitutes the chair- 
man’s council and also includes the secretary of the larger 
unit. 

University of Chicago plan is based on the autonomy 
of the departments within each of the major divisions which 
begin with the so-called “junior year” and end with the 
last year of the doctorate, or approximately 5 years. Each 
department’s work is conceived of and organized as a whole 
and integrated with the general plan of the. particular func- 
tion of the division. The bachelor’s or master’s degrees are 
in neither case prerequisite to the degree or degrees above. 

The Johns Eopkins plan does not emphasize a sharp dis- 
tinction between graduate and undergraduate work. But 
the work of the school of higher studies of the faculty of . 
philosophy presupposes at least 2 years of high-grade col- 
lege work. With this preparation the student is ready to 
meet the requirements of such departments that must be 
included in his program leading through to the doctor’s de- 
gree, the A. B. and A. M. being optional on the way to the 
doctorate. Each of the departments of the school jaas its 
particular sequence of courses and its own regulations. 

The University of Wisconsin presents an excellent out- 
line of the work for the master’s and doctor’s degrees re- 
quired in the six major divisions — biology; chemistry; edu- 
cation, psychology, and allied fields; language and litera- 
ture; mathematical and physical sciences; and the social 
studies — and for their constituent departments. This ap- 
pears to be a%Podified form of the vertical plan. ‘ 

10. SUMMARY 

The articulation of the graduate school with other college 
or university units is primarily concerned with determining , 
the status of the graduate student either as a candidate for 
an advanced degree or as one who is not. The practices 
indicate that a very liberal policy exists in most American 
universities with regard to the i^mission of graduate stu- 
dents. The selective process is becoming less formal and 
l iudd in a large number of the best graduate’ %;hools al- 
though the holding of a bachelor’s degree from an accept- 
able college of arts and sciences is still the principal norm for 
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selection. However, there are indications that the larger 
graduate schools are usually willing to accept from other 
schools of the same institution holders of technical bache- 
lor’s degrees. A certain amount of recognition (^f^ profes- 
sional work in connection with the attainment of the mas- 
ter’s or doctor’s degree is sometimes permitted subject, of 
course, to proper approval. 

The admission of graduate students to undergraduate 
courses when such courses are desirable in filling out an ade- 
quate program is a common practice; but the graduate stu- 
dent is expected to excel his undergraduate colleagues, 
either in quality or quantity of work. Equally common is 
the practice of admitting advanced undergraduates to grad- 
uate courses in anticipation of an advanced degree. How- 
ever, in most schools there is a group of courses which are 
limited strictly to graduate-students. 

It is a common practyje to recognize equivalent work from 
other graduate schools and to encourage in certain cases 
such migration as may better fit the student’s research ob- 
jectives. The amount of recognition for work done else- 
where may reach 2 years in the case of the Ph. 4). degr^, 
but in the case of the master’s degree it is seldom customary 
to recognize more than 6 or 8 semester hours, in view of the 
1 ye^r minim um residence requirement. 

In most institutions the summer session has the same sta- 
tus as the regular session so far as graduate work is con- 
cerned. 

% 

Extension work on the graduate level is recognized to a 
limited extent, but this recognition is subject to careful 
regulation. There is little recognition of correspondence 
courses by graduate schools. In fact, the tendency is fiot 
to recognize correspondence work on this level. 

The liberal attitude of a number of graduate schools per- 
mits a number of other means of carrying on graduate 
study by more or lees informal methods. 

The articulation of the undergraduate and graduate units 
is facilitated in a number of institutions by a vertical type 
of organization. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S 

DEGREE 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Preparation of candidates for the master’s degree in one 
or more of its numerous forms has been and still continues to 
be one of the principal functions of the graduate school or 
unit in universities and colleges in the United States. In 
the earlier years of graduate-school activity the question of 
standards for the master’s degree was relatively simple. In 
many instances it was only necessary for the holder of a 
bachelor’s degree who had carried on his professional work 
successfully over a period of no less than 8 years to make ap- 
plication for the master’s degree of his alma mater, the ap- 
plication to be accompanied with the usual fee of $5. In the 
few institutions that made formal subject-matter require- 
ments we find the student was required to take an additional 
year of work, usually three or four advanced courses which 
merely served to top the undergraduate course of study. 
The master of arts degree principally served to round out 
the cultural program of the graduate, and in the earlier 
years had little connection with research or research methods. 

With the growing popularity of the Ph. D. degree the 
master of arts degree and the master of science degree began 
to be considered not on their original merits hut often in 
relation to the higher doctoral degree. The rapid develop- 
ment of scientific methods began to have its effect on the 
character of the master’s degree. The question was increas- 
ingly raised as to whether the degree was a preparatory re- 
search degree or one primarily concerned with subject-mat- 
ter expansion. The question is still a live one and doubtless 
never will be answered finally. 
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Other questions of secondary import have arisen which are 
of significance in their relation to the quality of the degree. 

In consideration of these matters data have been assembled 
for 51 institutions more or less typical in character, 27 repre- 
senting, the Association of American Universities and 24 
representing accredited institutions that are not members of 
the association. 

The requirements and standards for the master’s degree 
will be considered from the standpoint of the following 
topics: Admission to candidacy for the degree, minimum 
residence required, minimum number of hours required, the 
general character of the program of study or curriculum, 
modern language requirement, thesis, examination, and 
grades required. It has not -always been possible to obtain 
complete information on every topic for each institution; 
however, there are enough examples of different practices to 
be of-se^ice in showing trends. But the presence of any 
particular trend in the question of graduate standards is 
not so important as tlie particular practices of. individual 
schools which are developed as a result of the peculiar char- 
acter or need of the institution concerned. 

2. ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE MASTER’S 

DEGREE ^ 

Admission to candidacy usually involves the attainment 
of full graduate status, the early application for admission 
to candidacy, the fulfilling of the language requirement, .the 
acceptance of the program of study and the thesis subject 
by the appropriate authorities of the gra<^uate school, the 
qualifying examination and final attainment of admission 
to candidacy. 

. . GENERAL REQUmEMENTS 

In the preceding chapter detailed attention was given to 
the requirements for graduate status. Among those reiter- 
ated as necessary for admission to candidacy for the mas- 
ter’s degi;^ are the demonstration of ability or proof of fit- , 


' Primarily tlie matter of arta aod matter of tcleoce de^eet. 
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ness for the work. Generally a quarter or a semester of 
demonstrated ability is sufficient to satisfy the professor in 
charge as to the scholastic or research ability of the candi- 
date. This is usually shown by carrying out a part of the 
program which has been agreed upon and filed for final ap- 
proval. The date of filing the application varies consider- 
ably. In a few cases application must be made very early 
in the year in which the student expects to graduate. Among 
practices are the following: Application to be made at the 
end of 3V2 months of the first semester; not later than 
4 months before graduation ; before starting on last half of 
the year (4i/4 months) ; not later than first week of second 
quarter of residence ; not later than the fourth week of sec- 
ond quarter of residence ; before the beginning of the quarter 
in which the final examination is to be taken; not later than 
the end of the second week of the semester in which the 
student expects a degree. In, one institution where the'^e- 
quirement usually involves 2 years of residence, application 
must be made at least 1 year before the final examination. 

Admission to candidacy may be obtained at different 
times in the different schools. In one case it must be at- 
tained not later than 1 month before graduation ; in another 
case at least 2 months before graduation;* in another case, 
at lea'll 1 term, 3 months before graduating; in other cases 
at the beginning of the second semester ; again, not later than 
2 weeks after the opening of the quarter in which the degree 
is to be granted ; in another case admission must be granted 
at least 5 months before graduation, and' in another, case at 
least 6 months in advance of graduation. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 

Among the most essential requirements for adpiission to 
candidacy for the master’s degree is the complete fulfillment 
of the foreign-language requirement. This does not neces- . 
aarily mean that foreign language is an absolute requirement 
for the degree, but in those ‘cases where it is required, 

, whether a general or departmental reqiiirement, it must be 
met before admission to candidacy can take place. 
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In at least 10 members of the Association of American 
Lniversities and in at least 11 other institutions admission 
to candidacy includes the fulfillment of the lan^age require- 
ments. 

The nature of the foreign-language requirement for the 
master’s degree will be discussed in a later section of this 
chapter. » 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 

The University of Georgia requires master’s degree candi- 
dates to show correctness and good taste in the oral and writ- 
ten use of English. The proper use of English in writing 
the thesis is emphasized by a number of schools. Clark Uni- 
versity may require candidates during the first year of resi- 
dence to appear before a committee to test their ability to 
speak, read, and write English. A candidate for a graduate 
degree after more than 1 year of graduate study must sat- 
isfy his major department in respect to his knowledge of 
English. 

PROGRAM OF STUDY AND THESIS SUBJECT 

The most important requirement for admission to candi- 
dacy is the presentation to the authorities of the graduate 
school a program of study approved by the major profes- 
sor or adviser and such other department heads that have a 
part in the candidate’s program. Usually this involves the 
entire program of the major field of study and of the minors 
or minor fields when required and such supporting work or 
prerequisite study as may bw needed to fill out a unified pro 
gram of study. In most cases the thesis subject must also 
be chosen and approved unless ^he thesis requirement is 
waived. , 

QUALIFYING OR PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 

In^ a few graduate schools a qualifying examination is aly > 
required for admission to candidacy. In certain institut||H 
the qualifying examination is controlled by department^ 
requirements. - . * 
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3. QUANTITATIVE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
MASTER’S DEGREE 

MINIMUM TIME REQUIREMENT 

The minimum length of time required to obtain the mas- 
ter’s d»‘gree for the groups of institutions included in this 
study w ith possibly two exceptions is 1 academic or scho- 
lastic year. In 20 institutions of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities the time requirement is expressed. In 3 
cases the requirement is 2 semesters; in 3 cases the require- 
ment is 3 quarters ; in 1 case, 1 semester and 1 summer session 
or 2 quarters spread over 4 summer quarters plus 15 hours of 
ad interim work; and in anotlier case 1 semester plus 18 other 
weeks on a full-time basis. 

In the institutions listed not members of the Association 
of American Universities the minimum requii^ement^of 1 
academic year is customary. In 11 cases this requirement 
is so stated, but in 1 case we find 3 quarters given ; in an- 
other, 3 quarters or 30 weeks; 2 require 2 semesters; 1 re- 
quires 24 weeks and another 27 weeks. r- 

This minimum requirement of 1 year wras found to be 
true by Blose for a group of 118 schools, which includes 
the 51 schools of our list.* In a few prominent universities 
at least 2 years of full study beyond the bachelor’s degree is 
required in order to obtain the master’s degree. These in- 
clude Yale, Johns Hopkins, and Princeton. In the latter in- 
stitution, beginning after commencement day of 1935, candi- 
dates for the master’s degree must also pass the general 
examination for the doctor’s degree. In most cases the 
1-year requirement i? indicated as the minimum period of 
residence and that more time may be required for meeting 
departmental requirements. 

RECOGNITION, OF SUMMER-SESSION STUDY 

The recognition of sununer-session study is^indicated in 
a number of cases. Among the group of the Association of 
American Universities we find the following requurements: 
3 cases of 4 summer sessions of 6 weeks each ; 1 of 3 sumnaer 
sessions of 11 weeks; 3 cases of 3 regular summer quarters; 1 

■ Blose, David T. Standards for the master's degree. In onpabllsbed dit- 
sertatloD, American UnlTenity Qradoate School, p. 22. Apr. 24, 1933, 
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case of 2 summer sessions plus a winter or spring quarter ; 1 
ca^e of a semester plus 9 credit-hours 5 1 case of 3 suniiiier 
sessions plus 1 semester of work; 1 case of 4 summer sessions 
of 8 weeks each ; and 1 case of 4 summer sessions of 9 weeks 
each. In the other group of schools we find the requirement 
of 4 snnuner sessions considered the equivalent of the 1-year 
regular residence requirement in 5 cases ; in 1 case 5 summer 
sessions of 6 weeks is required.and in another 6 consecutive 
summer quarters. 


MAXIMUM TIME LIMIT 

The m^imura time limit for completing the master’s 
degree or the maximum time limit for the recognition of 
earned^ graduate credits that may be applied toward the 
masters degree is indicated in a number of institutions. 
In 3 cases a maximum period of 5 years is indicated and in 
3 cases 6 years. In 1 school the master’s degree must be 
gained within 3 years from the time of registration. 

MINIMUM NUMBER OF CREDITS REQUIRED 

In eight of the institutions under discussion the quantita- 
tive requirements for the master’s degree are not indicated in 
the conventional terms of semester- or other form of credit- 
hours. 

Graduate school of the University of Illinois. — Refers to 
its requirement as follows: Right unit courses is the minim um 
pro^am or equivalent. A unit course is defined as one that 
requires 10 hours of time through 1 semester, or a minimum 
of 180 hours irrespective of the mode of diq^;ribution of that 
time in 9lass work, laboratory work, or in private study. 

Universitpsofjforth Carolina , — The requirement is stated 
in terms of 9 full courses. By a course is meant, as a rule, 
a class meeting 5 times a week. 

Gniversity of Chicago. — h, specific number of courses ar^ 
indicated by the departments, such as are considered neces- 
sary for the student to pass the final examination. 

Harvard University Graduate School of UrU and 
Saenaea.—YoxiT full courses pursued for a year are ^^uired. 

Princeton University. —The requirements are exjiressed in 
terms of courses. ' / 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology. — Ninety -six units ^ 
are required, the unit referring to 15 hours of work includ- 
ing bcith class exercise and preparation. 

. New York University.— Y 'wq full courses are required, a 
full course referring to 2 hours a week of class work for a , 
period o^O weeks. 

Bryn Mawr College . — Three unit graduate courses are ^ 
> prescribed. 

In the majority of graduate schools or units the require- 
ments for the master’s degree are given in terms of semes- 
ter- or quarter-hour requirements. Among the institutions 
' of the Association of American Universities included in our 
list, 3 require at least'18 semester-hours plus a thesis or other 
evidence of research; 9 require at least 24 semester-hours in 
which cases a thesis’ may be required. In 6 cases 30 semester- 
hours are required, the thesis included, in at least 4 of these 
cases. One school requires 32 semester-hours, including also 
the thesis. Among the other institutions included in our 
study, 3 require 24 semester-hours in addition to a thesis in^ 
nearly all cases; 6 require 30 semester-hours, the thesis being 
included ip at least 3 instances. Two institutions require 32 
semester-hours, including the thesis.' 

THE PROGRAM OF STUDY: MAJOR AND MINORS 

The program of study leaping to the master’s de^ee is a 
highly individual matter; Jnowever, certain practices are 
noted with respect fb the p^portion of courses that are lim- 
ited to graduate students only, which must be taken, as well 
as to the distribution of the courses between the major and 
minoi; fields. 

In 1 case three-fourths of all work fop the degree must Be 
in courses limited to graduate students ; in another case the 
j)roportion is two-thirds; in another, three-fifths; in B cases, 
at least one-half; in another case, one-fifth. In 2 institu- 
tions at least 2 courses limited to graduate students must be 
taken, arid in 1 of^ these cases at least 1 such course is 
required each semester. 

In 14 institutix^ns the major subject must constitute at 
least half of the work required for the degree; in 7 institu- 
tions at least two-thirds; in 1, three-fourths; in 6, at least 
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three-fifths; in 1, 22 of 32 semester-hours; in another, 20 of 
32 semester-hours must be in the major. In 1 institution 3 , 
plans are offered: All work in one field, or a maMu* and a 
minor, or a major and 2 minors. In another schooluie work 
is restricted to a maxiinum of 3 departments. In 1 institu- 
tion the work may be divided into 2 equal majors known as 
a joint major. 

There is consider^le freedom in the treatment of the 
minor subject. In al^east 10 institutions a minor subject is 
definitely prescribed and the nainimum credits assigned. In 
2 cases it should constitute one-third of the program; in 3 
cases, 6 semester-hours' are indicated; in 1 case, 7 to 12 
semester-hours; another, 9 to l^semester-hours; others, 8, 
10, and 12 semester-hours, respectively> ;In 2 cases, 2 minors 
are required with 6 semester-hours in each in JL school, and 
15 hours divided between 2 minors in a suitable way in an- 
other school In 2 other schools a maximum of 2 minors 
may be permitted. Nevertheless, a large proportion of the 
institutions under consideration avoid definite requirements 
as to the major and minor. In such cases emphasis is placed 
on a unified and well-coordinated program based upon the 
students’ needs and such treatment as the subject chosen 
may demand under the advice of the major department. 

THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 

Attention was called to the fact that the foreign language 
requirement constituted one of the important requirements * 
for admission to candidacy. At this point the character of 
the foreign language requirements for the Piaster’s degree 
will be considered. 

In 7 institutions at least 1 foreign language is required; 
in 7 institutions either French ot German are specifically 
indicated. In 4 of these cases substitution of other lan- 
guages may be made. In 11 institutions the foreign lan- 
guage requirement varies largely according to departmental 
requirements; however, at ^least 1 foreign language is 
usually required. Two foreign languages are required at 
4 schools, 12 require both French and German, and addi- 
tional languages if work requires them. One school, Bryn 
Mawr, requires 3 language^, French, German, and Latin. 

106321—86 11 
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In 1 institution the 10 semester-hours undergraduate re-, 
quirement in modem foreign language is sufficient and in 
another the meeting of the undergraduate admission require- 
ment in foreign language is sufficient. 

In general, the tendency seems to show that the language 
requirement should have relation to the pl^ablems of study 
for that reason Latin, Greek, Scandinavian, rod other lan- 
guages may be accepted as a part of the foreign language 
requirement when one or more are essential to the program 
of study or research. 

^ THE THESIS REQUIREMENT 

In 44, institutions of our list a thesis or dissertation is re- 
quiredk for the master’s degree. In 5 of the larger universi- 
ties the thesis is not required by all department^. In 1 in- 
stitution 2 plans are available — 1 which requires a thesis 
and 1 that does not. In. the first case 20 semester-hours 
of work are carried out along a comprehensive supervised 
plan of research which leads to the thesis. In the other plan, 
course work amounts to 24 semester-hours, half of which are 
in strictly graduate courses. No thesis is required. In an- 
' other school a summary course or laboratory course of a 
research type roay be substituted for the thesis. 

Jn general, the thesis must show ability to think independ- 
ently and to carry forward a specific problem to its logical 
or scientific solution. It is not necessary that the thesis be 
a basically original piece’ of research. It must be presented 
in good form and in good English. 

EXAMINATIONS 

In only a few instances are preliminary, examinations re- 
quired for the master’s degree, but final examinations are for 
the most part required. It is almost impossible to classify 
the types of examination that are required, as each institu- 
tion combines one or more ways of testing the final resulta 
of the ^tudent’s scholarship. A general statement such as 
the following may serve to indicate the practices. In at 
least 28 cases a final examination covering primarily the 
major is required; it may be written, oral, or both. In 10 
cases regular course examinations* are also indicated. In 5 
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cases, the examination may be waived by the authority of 
the department. In 17 cases final oral examinations are 
required covering usually the entire field of study, as well 
as the thesis. In at least 7 cases the oral examination is 
required in addition to the written final examination. In 
only 1 case is there a requirement for the defense of the 
thesis. 

GRADES 

As a part of the requirements for admission te candidacy 
the student must show by former record, as well as by a 
period of trial, that the quahty of his work is above the 
average. In many cases are found specific requirements as 
to the grades that must be obtained in order to gain grad- 
uate credit for courses taken. - • * 

In 8 cases in which data are available we find 4 schools in 
which only B grades will be counted for credit toward the 
master’s degree ; in 2 cases an average of B must be main- 
tained. In one school a minimum grade of C is required 
and a grade of B or better must be obtained in courses pri- 
marily for graduates. In courses for graduates and under- 
graduates a minimum grade of fe is required. In 1 case 
80 percent at least must be obtained for all courses for grad- 
uates and advanced undergraduates, and in not less than two- 
thirds of all the courses primarily for graduates. In an- 
other school “ Only courses in which the student is assigned 
grades A, B, or C are acceptable for the master’s degree and 
an average of 2 grade points per unit in those courses and in 
aU courses elected during the candidacy for the degree is 
required. Three points per unit are assigned to grade A • - 
2 points to grade B; 1 point to grade C; and none to grades 

OCiOW, 

4. SPECIAL TYPES OF THE MASTER’S DEGREE 

THE MASTER’S DEGREE IN EDUCATION « 

In 1980, there were 139 institutions that offered, graduate 
degrees, in education. Of these 12 offered the A.M. in edu- 

^^•UnlT«rrity of CtUfonil*, annonncmeot of gradtutc dlrWoB, p. 40. Jiu* 
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cation: 17, the M. S. in education; and 24, the master of 
education. At least 101 of the above-mentioned institu- 
tions also offered the A. M. degree and 56 the M. S. degree. 

In the most of these cases a major in education was permit- 
ted. Data giving the distribution of these institutions with 
the master’s as well as the doctor’s degree offered can be 
found in the Survey of the Education of Teachers.^ 

Other information regarding the development of graduate 
courses in education of different types is also given. 

The requirements for the master’s degree in education are 
not included in this study because, in 1931, Prof. J. Orin 
Powers, of George Washington University, made a careful 
investigation of these requirements, the bndings of which 
were incorporated in the 19th Year Book of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education.® 

THE MASTER’S DEGREE IN ENGINEERING 

Perhaps next in numerical importance are the master’s 
degrees in engineering. "Ihe figures obtained by this office in 
1932-33 indicated that in 145 schools of engineering 1,026 
master’s degrees in engineering were granted. TiPse in- 
cluded the following types and their corresponding numbers; 
M. S. in electrical engineering, 227 ; M. S. in chemical engi- 
neering,’ 167 ; M. S. in civil engineering, 154; M. S. in me- 
chanical engineering, 131; M. S. in engineering (general), 78; 
M. S. in metallnrgy^^l ; M. S. (naval engineering) , 26 ; M. S! 
in chemical engineering practice, 23; M. S- in trades and in- 
dustrial engineering, 23; M. S. in mining engineering,- 18; 
M. 8. (without designation), 17; M. S. in transportation, 14; 
M. S. in ceramic engineering, 13; M. S. in architectural engi- 
neering, 10; M. S. in business and engineering administration. 

9 ; M. S. in industrial engineering, 8; M. S. in naval construc- 
tion, 7; M. S. in aeronautical engineering, 6; master of me- 
chanical engineering, 6; M. S. in hydraulics, 5; M. S. in rail- 
road operation, 5; M. S. in fuel and gas operation, 5 ; M. S. in 
jictroleum engineering, 5; M. S. in metallurgical engineering. 

♦John^ Walton C. Graduate work In tlie Etlucatlon of Tcnclierg. In ihe ^ 
NrJlonnl Sufvey of tbe Education of Tcnchcrg. Vol, 111, pt. Vr. (U. 9. Offlce 
of Education, BoUetln 1038, no. 10.) 

•Freeman, Frank N. Practtcel of American oniveraltlei In jrrantlag blRhff 
4 lc)crcoB In education. Cblcago. University of Chicago Preai, 1931. 
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4; M. 8. in engineering mechanics, 4; M. S. in sanitary engi- 
neering, 3; M. S. in agricultural engineering, 3; M. S. in 
electro-chemical engineering, 3; M. S. in Railway engineer- 
ing, 3; master of civil engineering, 3 ; M. S. in highway engi- 
neering, 2; M. S. in public health engineering, 2; M. S. in 
•leological engineering, 2; master of electrical engineering, 

2; master of chemical engineering, 2; M. S. in general engi- 
neering, 1 ; M, S. in shop practice, 1; M. S. in structural engi- 
neering, 1; M, S. in geology and mining, 1; M. S^n aero- 
nautics, 1 ; total, 1,026. » 

In addition to these, mention may be made of several 
other types of master’s degrees offered by the institutions 
listed in this study, including the LL. M., M. S. in commerce 
and .finance, master of business administration, M. S. in 
agriculture, M. S. in home economics, M. S. in architecture, 

M. A. in social administration, master of music, master of 
forestry, M. A. in medicine, and M. A. in hygiene, etc. In 
the space permitted it is not possible to analyze the require- 
ments for the aforementioned degrees, or even others that.,, 
are not indicated. These different types of master’s degrees 
have already been listed in chapter I, pages 17 and 18. 

For a discussion of standards for the master’s degree in • 
agriculture and home economics sec volume II of the Survey ' 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Office of Edii(^ 
tion Bulletin 1930, No. 9. 

_ ~ 5. SUMMARY 

There has been little change in the formal standards set 
up for the master’s degree since 1900. 

The quantitative standards and requirements for the 
M. A. and M. S. de^ees are practically identical. ^ 

With the exception of three institutions that nave en- 
deavored to bring the ma.«5ter’s degree to a level 2 years 
above the bachelor’s degree, there is everywhere a general 
agreement of a minimum requirement of 1 scholastic year’s 
work above the baccalaureate. The quantitative require- 
ment of 30 semester-hours, including a thesis, or 24 semester- 
hours plus the thesis is a conventional practice. 

In general, a foreign language requirement involving the 
knowledge of at least one foreign tongue is essential, but a 
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few institutions or departments in certain institutions may 
waive this requirement 

The thesis is still required in most schools. Only a few 
exceptions to this requirement have been observed. There 
appears to be little or no uniformity in the matter of the 
requirement of the final examination or in the method of 
conducting it. 

The master’s degree has come to be highly differentiated, 
as far as designation is concerned. 





CHAPTER VII 


THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR’S 

DEGREE 

1. INTRODUCTION « 

The degree of doctor of philosophy represents the highest 
academic goal of the university. It stands for the best that 
there is in original and independent scholarship. Its func- 
tion is the discovery of truth ; to reveal the unknown and to 
give more perfect understanding of that which is known. 
Other degrees more or less equivalent in character include 
the doctor of science and doctor of education. To these may 
be added cases of other specialized forms occasionally granted 
such as the doctor of engineering, doctor of letters, doctor of 
foreign language, doctor of the science of the law, doctor of 
medical science, doctor of public health, etc. 

In the analysis of the requirements for the doctorate for 
the institutions included in this study, it is not the purpose 
to overestimate the importance of the more objective or quan- 
titative requirenients. The true requirements for the degree 
can only be estiquated in terms of the spirit and the intel- 
lectual quality of the candidate and in the intensity as w^ 
as in the scope o£ the program of investigation. Neverthe- 
less, because of the increase in the numbers of institutions 
offering the doctor’s degree and the great increase in the 
number of such de^grees granted in recent years, there have 
arisen man^ requirements and practices by no means uni- 
form in character. It is hoped that the following analysis 
will prove helpful in establishing a better understanding of 
essential practices in their various relationships and thus be 
of some aid in the furthering of true scholarly achievement; 

The standards and requirements- for the doctor’s degree 
are based on a study of the 28 institutions that are members of 
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the Assocwtion of American Universities in the United States 
and of 17 accredited institutions that are not members. 

2. THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 

The standards for the Ph. D. degree will be considered 
from the standpoints of admission to candidacy, program of 
study, the thesis, and the final examination. 

ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 

Admission to candidacy for the Ph. D. usually involves 
the fulfillment by the candidate of each of the following 
requirements : 

^ A. The attainment of full graduate status. 

B. The approval of the study or research program. 

C. The demonstration of ability to read acceptably the litera- 

ture of the field or fields of study in French and German or 
some substitute for one of the languages. 

D. Th€^ passing of a preliminary or qualifying examination 

usually a year before the time of receiving the degree. 

Other requirements may be made by individual schools, 
but the above are recognized as being general. 

The Attainment or Graduate Status. — Graduate status 
in the institutions considered is normally obtained by the 
presentation on the part of the candidate of the proper cre- 
dentials showing that he holds a bachelor of arts degrqp or a 
bachelor of science degree or the equivalent of such a degree 
from an approved college. In addition the candidate must 
show, either by the grades he has already received or by a 
short period of residence or by some other measure of apti- 
tude, that he is capable of pursuing graduate work with 
profit. The undergraduate program must indicate adequate 
support for such specialized study as may be desired. The 
details of practice in a large group of schools regarding the 
attainment of graduate status have been given in the first 
part of chapter V, k'nd are therefore omitted here. 

Approval of Candidate’s Prooram of Study. — The pro- 
gram of study must have the approval of the proper au- 
thorities. This, includes the approval by the candidate’s 
major professor, and in most cases by the students’ advisory 
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committee. Significant practices of individual institutions 
follow : 

L niv&7'sity of CaXifomia. — The approval of the proposed 
comprehensive plan of study is made by the department or 
departments concerned and by the graduate council. 

Stanford University. — The application giving the pro- 
posed program of study and dissertation subject is filed, ap- 
proved in wTiting by the executive heads of the schools or 
departments concerned* who certify to the candidate’s 
ability, 

Georgetown University. — The faculty must approve the 
course of study.- 

Indiana University. — The requirements of the student’s 
special advisory committee must be met. This committee 
usually consists of five members representative of the major 
and minor fields, and sometimes includes someone entirely 
outside of these fields. This committee is named by the 
dean on recommendation of the head of the student’s major 
department. 

University of Chicago. — The requirements vary somewhat 
according to the division in charge. In the division of bio- 
logical sciences'the student must have a definitely formulated 
program of work approved by the department and filed in 
the office of the dean of students. In the division of the 
humanities, the subject of the dissertation must be approved 
by the department at least 12 months before the date of the 
final examination. * 

j 

The departmental and group couneelors will provide programs of work 
leading to the tests for the doctor’s degree to occupy the working 
time of the student for not more than 15 quarters after his entrance 
Into the division and In which at least two-thirds of his working time 
shall be devoted to tho intensive study of his special field or fields. • 
* • • Not later than his tenth quarter of residence, a candidate 
for the doctor’s degree must prove bis capacity for research work, 
either by the successful completion of the work described • • • 

Of by some equivalent tests. Failure to pass such a test of his capacity 
will disqualify the candidate from taking the comprehensive testsi for 
the doctor’s degree.’ 


* The Univeralty of Chicago. 


Announcementa, arta, literature, and aclence, 
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In the division of the social sciences, fulfillment of the 
special requirements of the department or interdepartment 
committee on specialization is required. i 

Johns Hopkins University. — The program of study is pre- 
scribed by the department in which the candidate is special- 
izing, and may “ represent work done wholly within the de- 
partment or may include such supplementary work in an- 
other department as the committee in charge of the candi- 
date’s study may direct. In any ctwe this program must 
be so unified as to contribute to the highly specialized study 
which is characteristic of work leading to the doctor’s 
degree.” * 

Harvard University.— Tht student’s program is adjusted 
in consultation with the chairman of the division concerned. 

University of Michigan. — The'^student is placed by the 
dean of the graduate school under the supervision of a spe- 
cial committee. The dissertation subject is chosen and ap- 
proved by the committee concerned at least two semesters 
before the candidate is to present himself for examination. 

University of Minnesota. — The program for the first year’s 
work must be approved by the student’s chosen adviser and 
by the dean of the graduate school. At the beginning of the 
second year’s work approval is secured for a tentative out- 
line of the remainder of the 3-year graduate program. Dur- 
ing the second quarter of the second year, the dissertation 
subject is approved by the student’s adviser to be placed on 
file. At the close of the second year’s work, written recom- 
mendation is obtained from the major department members 
of the graduate faculty. 

University of Nebraska. — The candidate’s program of 
studies and dissertation subject is subject to the approval of 
‘a supervisory committee consisting of 9 members, 5 from 
departments in which the student works and 4 from outside 
departments. This body serves as the committee for the 
final examination. 

Columbia University . — Before admission to candidacy 
the student must have pursued graduate studies in residence 


*Th« Johni Hopklna UnirerAty Oircular. School of higher atadlea of tha 
Faculty of Philoaophy. April 1981, p. 24. 
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in that university or in some other institution approved by 
it for the equivalent of at least 1 academic year as defined 
by the regulations of the university. In some dep*artments 
the requirement is different. The department of physics re- 
quires 45 points or about a year and a half of work to be 
completed before matriculation. The department of geol- 
ogy finds 2 years of preparation necessary in most cases. 
In the division of history, economics, public law, and social 
sciences, the student’s ability to make researches and to ex- 
press himself in correct English must be demonstrated in an 
essay submitted for this purpose. In mathematics, some 
definite research- work must be completed prior to matricula- 
tion. In the division of chemistry, certain specified courses 
must be covered before a student is matriculated and ad- 
mitted to rq^arch for a dissertation. 

Western Reserve University . proposed plan of work 
must be approved by a special committee of three appointed 
by the dean and finally by the administrative board of the 
graduate school. 

University of Oklahoma. — The report of the committee 
to the graduate council must include (1) a statement of the 
I nature and scope of the examinations and results, (2) the 
! plan of further graduate study, (3) the subject of the thesis 
and plan for the completion of the research, (4) certifica- 
tion that the language requirements have been met.* 
Univerd^ of Approximately 2 full years 

of work in the graduate school are required. An informal 
advisory committee of three members, including the student 
himself, is responsible for outlining the course of study. 
The major field must be selected after the student has earned 
approximately six credits. The dean passes judgment on all 
programs. 

Bryn Mawr College . — The committee on graduate study 
must approve the student’s preparation in the proposed 
major and minor fields. 

Univerdty of Pennsylvania. — A prospective candidate 
shall designate his major subject and shall obtain the ap- 

■9 

DnlTerslty of OUabomi. BulletiD, graduate acbool aDDOuDccmenta. 1931- 
82. March 14. 1981, p. 17. 
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proval of the chairman in that subject for aU work taken 

toward that degree.* , ' 

IJ'Mvei'iity of Virginia . — The committee on rules and 
courses considers the candidate’s program of studies and 
upon final approval leads to admission to candidacy. 

The University of Wisconsin requires that the student’s 
program be under the direction of the major professor. As 
a part of the application for admission to candidacy the 
student must show the scope of the proposed minors with the 
approval of the professor in charge of each minor. The 
title of the thesis, subject td future verbal change, approved 
by the major professor, must also be submitted. 

Ability to Read French and German. — Usually the third 
step in obtaining admission to candidacy for the Ph. D. 
degree is the demonstration of the candidate’s ability to read • 
acceptably the literature of his field or fields in both French 
and German. This language requirement is in force in most 
JpT of the institutions under consideration. In a great many 
cases another language may be substituted for either French 
or German. Other exceptions and special features of in- 
terest are given herew!^. 

University of Califomin.—X reading knowledge of French and Ger 
man la rcQulred. T hta reQulrement niuat be satisfied before advance- 
ment to candidacy for the Ph. D. degree. The applicant must pass 
an examination consisting of translation of a passage from each 
language of at least* 250 words, so chosen as to be typical of the 
literature of the proposed fl^ld of study. The examination shall be 
’ Under the charge of the committee appointed to conduct the qualifying 
examinations, which shall be responsible for reporting the results. 
This committee may Itself set the examination or nqay delegate the 
conduct of the examination to a committee or to a department. 
tranalation must be made without the aid of a dictionary. Copies of 
the original passages and tha translations shall be filed with the dean 
of the graduate dlvlalon. The department or group of departmenta 
primarily concerned with the applicant’s field of study ndky, with the 
approval of the graduate council, substitute the requirement of an- 
other foreign language for either French or German If In any specific 
case such a substitution Is deemed desirable. In exceptional cases, 
foreign Oriental students may on reconunendatlon of the committee 
conducting the qualifying examinations, substitute English for either 
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French or German in the following departments: Agriculture, eco- 
nomics, edncation, political science, psychology,® 

Y ale University . — The candidate must have a certification 
of proficiency in whatever foreign language or languages the 
student’s department requires. The general and specific re- 
quirements are summarized as follows : 


1. General requirement, a knowledge of both French and German. 
Substitution of another language, (as in American ^History, 
where Spanish may be substituted for German) is sometimes 
permitted by the committee on the Ph. D. degree. This rarely 
happens, however. 

2. In several departments of study (as in the divLslon of language 
and literature, in history, and in some sections of religion) a 
knowledge of Latin and other languages Is required. 

3. In some departments (as In chemistry, physics, and psychology) 
the student must possess a knowledge of 2 foreign languages 
2 academic years before the degree Is to be conferred. 

4. In chemical engineering (he student is required to possess a 
knowledge of either French or German 2 academic years before 
the degree is sought, and a knowledge of both French ami 
German 1 academic year in advance of his degree. 

5. In English a knowledge of French, German, and Latin is re- 
quired 2 academic years before the degree is to be conferred. 

Evidence of sufficient attainments in one of the required 
languages must be given by examination, written or oral, or 
both, 'at the stated language examination period of the first 
semester of graduate work. The second language examina- 
tion should be taken within 12 months after the first. The 
examination in the second language may be postponed until 
the stated language examination period of the semester in 
which the candidate expects to take the written examination 
in his major subject. But the candidate will not be admitted 
to this written examination until he has fulfilled all language 
requirements. The written examination must be passed 1 
year before the candidate presents himself for the degree. 

Catholic University of America.~Yio substitutions are al- 
lowed for eithel* French or German, and other languages 
may be required. ^ 

University of /Kmow.— Ability of the student to read one 
of these two languages (French or German) or other lan- 


• UhlTenlty of California Balletln. AnnoDDCcment ot the graduate division 
for tbe acalemtc year 1932-38, pp. SS-09. 
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guages needed in his work is required before being permitted 
residence credit toward the second year of graduate study. 
Ability to read both French and German is required before 
the student can be admitted to the preliminary examination 
in major and minor subjects. 

University of Chicago.— Th& division of the biological 
sciences may under certain conditions admit the substitution 
of other languages for French and German. The division of 
the humanities requires demonstration of reading knowledge 
in French and German at least six quarters before the final 
examination for the degree. The division of the physical 
sciences requires a reading knowledge of German and an 
approved romance language, and the division of the social 
sciences requires "demonstrated the ability of the candidate 
to read in French or German and one other modern foreign 
language approved by the department or interdepartmental 
committee of specialization. y 

Northwestern University . — The application for admission 
to candidacy cannot be made writhout the certification of the 
candidate’s ability to read the literature of his primary sub- 
ject in both French and German. 

Purdue University . — An oral examination must be passed 
to meet the foreign-language requirement. Candidates ma- 
joring in engineering must qualify in either French or Ger- 
man; others in both. 

^ State University of Iowa . — The reading knowledge of 
French and German is preferably certified at the time of 
registration ; otherwise the student must enroll immediately 
in a language course that carries no credit. 

Johns Hopkins University . — The student must show that 
he can translate at sight not less than two modem foreign 
lan^ages as determined essential by the department in 
charge. The language examinations are conducted by the 
language departments concerned. 

Harvard University . — A reading knowledge of German 
and French is required. This knowledge is tested by the 
division concerned. 

University of Minnesota . — The foreign-language require- 
ment must be met by examination before the candidate can 
be admitted to the preliminary examination.. A knowledge 
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of other languages may be required in certain cases by the 
head of the department. However, the substitution of other 
languages than French or German is made with the per- 
mission of the executive committee of tlie graduate school, 
upon recommendation of the student’s group committee if it 
is thought that such substitution will be of greater service 
in the study of the major field. 

Vruversity of Missouri . — Ability to translate French and 
German readily at sight must be shown. A substitution for 
either French or German is rarely permitted. In the case 
of a candidate for the doctdrate majoring in French or Ger- 
man, some other language, modern or ancient, shall be sub- 
stituted for the language of the major. 

Princeton University . — The candidate must show ability 
to use one foreign language — French or German — by the 
end of the first year and ability in both by the end of the 
second year. 

Columbia University . — The faculties of political science, 
philosophy and pure science through their respective de- 
partmen^require that the applicant must have satisfied the 
department concerned that he is proficient in such languages 
as it may under the rules of the faculty prescribe. The re- 
quirement most often made is the traditional one-^a reading 
knowledge o^ French and German." Those specializing in 
English and comparative literature must show ability to 
read I^atin. Those specializing in history may have the 
language requirement modified to meet the student’s special 
needs. Ten languages are listed and definite suggestions are 
published. . 

Cornell University . — A working knowledge of French and 
^erman must be evidenced before the second year of resi- 
due is begun, and preferably 'earlier. 

Duke University . — French and German are ordinarily re- 
quired, the requirement of one to be saltislied at the begin- 
. ning of the second year and the other at the end of the sec- 
ond year. Examinations are held by the appropriate lan- 
guage department in conjunction with the student’s major 
department. 

Ohio State Univeimty . — A reading laiowledge is required 
of at least two foreign languages, usually French and Qer- 
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man in 'which there is a su]bstantial body of scholarly litera- 
ture pertaining to the student’s field of specialization. This 
general r^iiirement may be made more specific or enlarged 
in scope by any given department subject to the approval of 
the council. 

L’niverfdty of Pennsylvanifu — ^W'ith the approval of the 
group committee in the major subject, some other foreign 
language may be substituted for either French or German. 
Language tests are made by the corresponding language 
departments, and must be passed before admissiorii to the 
preliminary examihation and. in case of students who have 
enrolled in the graduate school since June 1927, at least 2 
years before the final examination. . 

University^of Pittshvrgh . — Evidence of a reading knowl- 
edge of French and German is reqifired, but some other 
combinations of modern languages may be submitted. Also 
an' important instrument of research such as advanced sta- 
tistics may be offered for one of the languages. 

Bryn Mauh" Colhge . — The committee on graduate study 
must api>rovp the candidate’s equipment in French, German, 
and Latin. ^ • 

University of ^Yisconsin . — Does not permit any substitute 
for French and Gorman and certificates of such reading 
kndwle<lge from other institutions are not accepted. Cer- 
tificates of ability to read Frenc^and German must be se- 
cured from the departments of brench and German of the 
univ.ersity before the candidate can take thf preliminary 
examination. .The university, in addition to these, may re- 
quire the use of au}" other foreign language essential to the 
work of the miijor subject. 

* The FhiEUMiNABT or "QuAniFni^tS Examination. — The 
^urth and doiibtlesa the most important,of hll the require- 
ments for admission to candidacy for the Ph. D. degree is the 
preliminary or qualifying examination. This is usually 
taken after^ll other requirements for a^piission to candidacy 
have beenj||fl|ft^thoiigh ^ome of these requirements such as 
^at in for«Pf language may be considered a part of the 
examination.*’^ In very few cases is this examination optional 
with the department concerned, and in only one school is 
therein indication, that it may be waivedk 
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Because of differences in method of administering this 
requirement as well as variations in* the requirements them- 
selves, practices of a considerable number of universities 
will be described. 

University of Calif omia . — In order to be admitted to 
candidacj a student must have attained full graduate stand- 
ing, and must have passed a series of qualifying examina- 
tions. These include the foreign-language tests. 

Stanford Unii'ersity . — In order to determine htness to ful- 
fill the major and minor requiiVments the candidate is ex- 
amined orally or in writing by the schools or departments 
in which he propos.« to worlf for a degree. This examina- 
tion is required in order to apply for candidacy during the 
second year of study and not later than the fourth week of 
the last year of candidacy. 

Yale University . — Qualifying tests may be required subject 
to the will of the department and are usually given about 
a year in advance of the expected conferring of the degree. 

Catholic University of America . — The candidate at the 
end of 2 years of graduate study or 1 year before present- 
ing himself for the degree must pass a written examination 
of broad and intensive character in his major subject. The 
papers after being p^ed on by the professors concerned 
are reviewed by the graduate council. 

University of Illi/nois . — Toward the end of the student’s 
>econd year of study or b\’ special permission not later than 
. the first Saturday in Octolier, in the third year, lie must take 
a preliminary examination in the fields of his major and 
■minor subjects only. The examination is partly oral and 
may be entirely so. The student must have finished sub- 
stantially 2 yeare of graduate work before this examination 
and he must do a full year’s work between this examination 
and the completion of hj^work for the degree. 

University of Chicam . — Preliminary examinations are 
si>ecified as follows: Division of the biological sciences, 
school of business, division of the humanities (the, test for 
this division must be taken not later than the student’s tenth 
qufirter of residence, and must prove the candidate’s capacity * 
for research work) ; the division of the physical sciences may 
require a preliminary examination to demonstrate Ihe can- 
100321— so 12 
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didate's factual and theoretical knowledge in his major 
field ; the division of the social sciences likewise requires a 
preliminary examination covering the general fields of study 
required for the degree. 

Purdw Univernty.—Pi. preliminary examination both oral 
and written^is held toward the close of the second year of 
work. It is designed to test the student’s progress and deter- 
mine the probability of his success in the. work remaining, as 
shown by his accomplishments and attitude^ In case of an 
unfavorable report a secopd examination may be permitted 
after an additional semester of work has been completed. 

State University of lowa.—ki lease 1 academic year be- 
fore the degree is to be conferred, a qualifying examination 
’ which shall be at least in part written, shall be prepared and 
» given to each candidate by a committee of 5 appointed by 
the dean. If in the judgment of the major department a 
test of the candidate’s fitne^ to do the work for the doctor- 
ate can wisely be determined at the time of the master’s 
examination, this examination may, at the request o^^the 
student and upon recommendation <rf the major department, 
be designated as the qualifying examination.* / 

^'johns Hopkins University.— mention is ma^^f a pre- 
liminary examination for admission to candidacy ; however, 
it is stated, “ The candidate shall be subject to such written 
and oral examinations as may be prescribed by his depart- 
ment. These examinations may be taken at any time during 
the candidate’s residence.” ’ 

^ University of Michigan.-Kii^r a candidate has completed 
all work except the dissertation, he may be given a prehm- 
‘inary^examination covering this work. Many departments 
have recently decided to require prelimina% written exam- 
inations. This type of examination is conducted by the spe- 
cial committee in charge of the candidate’s w6rk as well, as 
by others appointed by the dean.® 

University of Minnesota.-k preliminary examination 
must be taken, after the language examination, at least 7 




.6U1, .( I.W.- B.U,m C.U1« 

1931-42 Including »nnouncem«nt» for the seMlons of 1932^3. 
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months before the degree is conferred. The examination is 
given by a committee appointed by the dean of the graduate 
school and includes the student’s adviser who is chairman, a 
representative of the group committee other than the ad- 
viser, the chairman or head of the major department, a rep- 
resentative of the minor department, and such other mem- 
bers as the dean may name. This examination may be writ- 
ten or oral or both and shall cover graduate work previously 
taken by the student and may include any work funda- 
mental thereto, except the thesis and the field of definite 
specialization. This examination is in addition to the usual 
course examinations. Students failing to pass this exami- 
nation may be excluded from candidacy for the degree and 
in any case shall not be reexamined until at least one-quarter 
has passed.® 

Washington University . — The student is required a satis- 
factory passing, at the option of the departments concerned, 
of a written preliminary examination not later than 1‘ year ^ 
previous to the conferment of the degree. This examina- 
tion comprises a^ummary of course-work and general at- 
tainments in which the various subjects are reviewed and 
the student’s grasp of facts and principles is measured. 
This test takes the place of all written work at the time of 
the final Ph. D. examination and is designed in certain de- 
partments to give the student greater freedom for research 
and readings during his final year of candidacy.’® 

University of Nebraska . — A student is formally admitted 
to candidacy when he has passed the comprehensive exami- 
nations in major and minor subjects and when his candidacy 
has-been approved by the supervisory committee. These 
examinations are taken toward the close of the second year 
of study or at the beginning of the year in which the de- 
gree is to be taken. This examination is not to cover ^:ourses 
already taken but covers thoroughly the candidate’s special 
subjeicts and, the broader fields of knbwledge of which these 
subjects are a part. This examination is conducted by the 
supervisory committee of the student. 

* DjiTerrity of MtoDMotk. . The a^adoate -acbool aonouDceinoot for the 
yeara 192©-31. p. 18. 

"WaahlnftoD OnlTeralty, Handbook of the School of Graduate Stndlea. 
September 1030, p. 11. St. Loula, Ho. 
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Prlncct&n Univd’sity. — The exaroination for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy consists of two parts, known as -the first 
part ancl the second part. The first part of the examina- 
tion for the doctor’s degree is designed to test the student’s _ 
mastery of hii> subject of study and is to be held not <’ 
earlier than toward the close of the second year of graduate 
study. 1 year of which shall have been spent at Princeten.“ 

No graduate student shall be enrolled as a candidate for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy until he has satisfactorily 
sustained the first part of the examination for the doctor’s 
degree as described above.’’ This examination may be oral 
or written or both. See page 185 regarding second part of 
the examination. ’ 

,\ew York University.— ki least 7 months prior to date of 
graduation the preliminary examination prescribed in each 
department must be passed. ; 

Columbia University . — The candidate must have satisfie<l 
such preliminary examinations or requirements as the de- 
partment of study may demand. *4n most departments, 
matriculation is conditioned upon the passing of a definite 
test or series of tests on departmental subject matter, taken 
ordinarily near the close of the first year of work. 

(1) In the division of modern lanRuages and literatures, u 
preliniliiar.v test is given during the registration period t<> 
(i^ermine the fitness of the prospective candidate for propti.s*-d 
stubtai^he regular matrlculatlou examination being given 
later as in other departments. 

(2) In the ^vision of history, economics, pubifc law, and sociiil 
science, d^ionths is to intervene between the fulfilling of the 
language Requirement (including satisfactory English expre*^ 
bIod) and the qualifying examination. 

(3) By tw6 departments the provision is stated that a reexaniina 

.tion is permissible, but not a third trial. '' 

Comvll University . — A qualifying examination is re- 
quired of each Ph. D. candidate which is held usually not 
later than the close of the second year of residence. This 
examination must precede by at least two terms the final ex- 
amination. The special committee in charge of the student 
may waive the qualifying examination in whole or in part; 


« Princeton Dnlvemlty. Oltlclnl Rtglnter. . CaUlog Inane, 1981-32. Novembei 
1981, pp. 282-298. 
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but the committee must report to the dean as to whether the 
candidate is qualified to proceed in due order to complete 
the requirements for the degree. If the candidate* fails in 
this examination, he may be reexamined only on recommen 
elation of the special committee. 

University of Xorth Carolina . — The student must pass a" 
preliminary oral examination given by the special advisory 
committee in charge of the candidate’s work and all mem- 
bers of the staff of the major and minor departments. This 
examination shall cover all the work of the first 2 years of 
study and shall be held at least 1 academic year prior to the 
time of the granting of the degree. 

Ohio State University ,— candidate must take a gen- 
eral examination not later than the middle of the third 
quarter prior to the date at which the candidate hopes to 
come up for his degree. The examinatiom^is written but 
may be supplemented by an oral examination at the will of 
the committee in charge, .which consists of the candidate’s 
adviser, the chairman of the major department, oth'er exami- 
ners designated by the dean including two not members of 
the department concerned. The examination, covers the 
fundamentals of the entire field of specialization and is not 
limited to the particular courses pursued. 

Western Reserve University . — A preliminary examination, 
oral and written, must be taken as the departments may pre- 
scribe not later ^han November 15 of the year of graduation. 

University of Oklahoma . — Recommendation to candidacy 
depends upon the previous recA*d of the student and the re- 
sult of formal written examinations and an oral examina- 
tion before the student’s committee. The examinations cover 
the major and minor subjects as well as the cognate fields 
required. 

University of Pennsylvama . — A preliminary examination 
based upon the field of the major subject is required. The 
form of this examination is determined by the student's 
group coqimittee.w This examination cannot be held until 
the foreign-language examination has been passed, and at 
least 1 year before the final e.\amination. 

Brown University . — The preliluinary examination is to be 
held ordinarily not earlier than toward the close of the sec- 
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ond year of work and ordinarily not later than the fourth 
Wednesday of the academic year in which the student ex- ' 
pects to^be a candidate. Upon failure to pass this examina- 
tion, a second examination may be permitted by the coun- 
cil not earlier ordinarily than 5 months after the first. If 
the second examination proves unsatisfactory no further 
examination will be set. * 

University of Texas . — The candidate may be required to 
pass a preliminary examination before admission to candi- 
dacy at the option of the department. 

Filing or Petition for Admission, to Candidacy for the 
Ph. D. Degree. — The formal filing of a petition to the dean 
of the graduate school is generally the concluding procedure 
in obtaining admission to candidacy for the Ph. D. degree, 
and in most institutions is conditioned on the complete ful- 
fillment of the requirements for candidacy already listed. 
The essential features of the procedures used are as follows: 

University of CoZZ/omm.— Approximately 2 semesters of 
resident study shall intervenq between the date of formal 
advancement to candidacy and the date of the finahexamina- 
^tion. The candidate reports in person to the dean who de-‘ 
termines whether all formal requirements have been met. 
The candidate must file his application properly approved 
by the committee who conducted the qualifying examinations. 

Stanford Unwersity . — If the candidajte passes the pre- 
liminary examination in the major and minor subjects in 
addition to the foreign language requirement, he may file an 
application for admission to candidacy, approved in writing 
by the executive heads of the schools or departments con- 
cerned, certifying that the candidate is qualified to under- 
take work for the Ph. D. degree. Applications, are usually 
made during the second year of graduate study and not 
later than the fourth week of the last academic year of 
candidacy.' « 

University of Colorado.— TYie, formal application must be 
made not later than the beginning of the student’s last year 
of residence. 

CatKOlic University of America. — Nc%formal application 
for an advanced degree will be given final approval the 
council un(iil_^8uch application .bears on ita face that"®®!, 
language requirements have been met: 
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U niversity of Chicago. -fhe division of the physical 
sciences requires that admission to candidacy should take 
place not fewer than 8 calendat months before the date of 
the final examination for the degree. This requirement is 
also indicated by the division of the social sciences and im- 
plied by other divisions. 

Northxoestem V niversity . — Application for admission to 
candidacy should be filed with the dean of the graduate 
school a year before the date "of the final examination and 
must be filed at least 7 months before this date. 

Purdue University . — The formal application must be filed 
during the latter half of the second year of resident study. 

Univefkity of Kcmsas . — As early as possible in the course 
of his graduate study the student should file an application 
for the approval of his candidacy with the dean of the grad- 
uate school. In this application the major field and the 
first and second minor fields must be stated. 

. Johns Hopkins University . — The school of higher studies 
of the faculty of philosophy requires that in order to be 
enrolled formally for a degree the student must make writ- 
ten application at least 1 academic year before he expects 
to present himself for his final examination. Prior satis- 
faction of the foreign-language requirements is essential 
before making this application. 

Harvard U niversity graduate school of arts and 
sciences . — Not later than January 15 in his final year of 
preparation for the degree the student shall file at the office 
of the graduate school a formal application to be placed on 
the list of candidates having the written appro^^wf the 
chairman of the division concerned. 

Clark University . — Application for admission to candi- 
dacy mustjbe filed not later than November 1 in any aca- 
demic year by students who hope to receive the degree at 
the end of that academic year. 

Ujxiversity of Michigan . — A student wishing to become a 
candidate for the doctor’s degree must make' a formal ap- 
plication to be so enrolled at le^ two semesters prior to the 
time for presenting himself for examination. At this time 
the dissertation must be chosen and approved hy the com- 
mittee concerned. 
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Vnivcrsity of Mi-Hsouri — The student must declare his- 
candidacy by filling out, not later than the beginning of hig 
second year of graduate work, a blank form provided for 
the purpose, secure the signature of his adviser and present 
it to the dean of the graduate scliool for approval. If ap- 
proved the dean, in consultation with the student’s adviser, 
appoints an advisory committee to cimfer as to the future 
work of the candidate. 

Duke University . — The application is made at the begin- 
ning of the second year’s work. 

Ohio State University .— formal report of the com- 
mittee on the candidate’s general examination, if favorable, 
and when properly signed, constitutes the candidate’s peti- 
tion for admission to candidacy. 

University of fcavz-y.— The candidate should not make 
formal application for candidacy until he is sufficiently 
known by his instructors. The application must be en- 
dorsed by the students’ supervisory committee, showing his 
status and other necessary qualifications. 

University of V irgirda.—'lhe^ application for advance- 
ment to candidacy should be submitted to the dean not 
later than October 15 of the session schpol year preceding 
the final year of candidacy for the degree, and must be 
submitted by Octdber 15 of the final year. 

University of Fwcomrm.— When the preliminary exami- 
nations have been taken *the candidate shall file with the 
dean ^ formal application to be admitted to candidacy for 
the doctor’s degree. The application also contains the 
statement as to the fulfillment of other, prerequisites for. 
candidacy. 

* THE QUANTITATIVE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE PH. D. 

DEGREE 

The principal quantitative requirements relating to the 
Ph. D. degree include the number of years of residence, the 
number of credit hours, and the amount and proportion of 
the major and minor subjects. 

YVahs or Residence.— In general the minimum period of 
full and continuous residence required at any graduate school 
for the attainment of the doctorate is 8 academic years if 
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the candi(hUe^olds an approved bachelors degree. Of these 
3 years the last year must be in residence at the institution 
where the degree is granted although in several cases a year’s 
residence during the first 2 years of the 3 may be acceptable. 
At Bryn Mawr College the student must reside at the col- 
lege at least 2 of the 3 years required. At Iowa State College 
the minimum period is from 1 to lYo years. Even these 
residence requirements may be subordinated to the needs of 
research if the interest of the problem demands it. In a few 
institutions the minimum total residence requirement may 
be reduced to 2 years; among this group we find the Uni- 
versity of California, State University of Iowa, ,h)hns Hop- 
kins U niversity, I niversity of Chicago, Harvard University, 
Princeton University, Coli|mbia University in certain depart- 
ments, and the UniversitVgOf Rochester. 

The maximum time alIo\ved for completing the work for 
the Ph. D. degree varies somewhat in the few cases at hand ; 
credit is not granted for work that was done 6 years prior 
to time of graduation at Georgetown University, 7 years at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 10 years at the Uni- 
versity of North Caroli^ja and New York University. At 
Duke University work that has been scattered over a lopg 
period, or that is fragmentary in character, is not accepted 
toward the Ph. D. degree. 


Credit Requirements. — With very fev^ exceptions the 
statement of»the seme.ster-hour credits or equivalent that are 
required'for the Ph. D. degree are conspicuous^ by their f^- 
sence in graduate school catalogs. Even in the few cases 
where a minimum requirement in hours is indicated all join 
in emphasizing the fact that the exact number of hours or 
courses is a very subordina^ matter to the one aim of 
scholarly endeavor of a high ''order in carrying out such a 
program as may be deemed suitable for the problem at hand. 
At the University of Illinois after the first year of residence 
for the dbetorate, credit is not recorded in units. IHs ]iossi- 
ble for a second-year student to devote all his ,time to one 
course and his research and during the third year to d^ote 
all his time to his research. In general the University of 
Minnesota uses 16 credit hours a week as the- basis for esti- 
mating the program. At the Catholic University of America 
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the first year is equivalent to that for the^ A. M.,- but during 
the second and third years the candidate may follow the same 
plan as that of the University of Illinois giveji above. The 
University of Colorado, the American University, University 
of Pittsburgh, each indicate a minimum requirement of 72 
semester-hours plus the thesis. 

The Program, Including Major StjBJEcr and Minor Sub- 
jects,— All programs oi study leading to the Ph. D degree as 
represented by the institutions under consideration empha- 
size, first, a logical, unified program whatever thescombina- 
tions of courses may be. The exigencies of the research 
problem or the thesis based upon it ^re important determi'n- 
,, ing factors bearing on the concentration and distribution of 
courses or other forms of study necessary for successful 
results. 

The advice of the major professor and of those professors 
concerned with the minor or subordinate subjects is required 
in setting up the program and their approval as well as tha^. 
of the dean of the graduate school or unit is necessary. In^.; 
number of cases the program must receive the approbation.^ 
the graduate council. 

As implied above it is the general practice to require a 
principal subject or field usually known as the major and at 
least one minor in a related field. In many cases the second 
minor is required and in certain cases it is optional. In spe- 
cial cases the student may concentrate in one field. ' Totally 
imrelated fields or subjects are not usually included in the 
doctoral program, iji fact they are generally prohibited. 

The amount of work in courses or credits in the major and 
minor subjects varies considerably and is difficult of accu- 
rate summarization ; consequently the essential details of the 
major and minor requhements for the doctorate are given 
for the following institutions: ' 

Jdemhera of the Aasociation of ATnerican Universities— 
University of Oalifomia. — ^The field of study may be in one 
^ department except for essential related subjects, or may 
represent combinations of departments. Each department 
is permitted t» adopt regulations conoerning requirements 
provided they are submitted to the dean and approved by 
the jp’aduate council. 
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Stanford University. — Approximately two-thirds of the 
program should be devoted to the major subject. But in 
exceptional cases both minor subiyts may be waived by the 
committee on graduate study upon recommendation of the 
department concerned. 

Yale University. — No general statement is given but some 
departments require a major and two minors. Each depart- 
ment publishes its specific requirements as to program, choice 
of specialization, and minors, etc. 

Catholic Unxversit'^ of America. — A second -year student 
may devote all his time to one study and his research, and 
his third year to research alone. A major study is required 
to be pursued for 3 years, tested by special examination; 
a first minor which may ordinarily be absolved 2 years 
and tested by comprehensive examination; a second minor, 
ordinarily absolved in 1 year and similarly tested. 

University of Illinois. — The student chooses a major and 
one or two minors. If two minors are chosen one must be 
closely related to the major. It may be a division of the 
major. The other minor must then be taken in a department 
other than that of the major. 

University of Chicago. — In the division of humanities 
the departmental requirements vary. There are differences 
also in the other major divisions. In the department of 
history the candidate must offer a program of study in 5 
fields^ 4 of which must be in history and 1 in a related 
discipline. The program must be logical and approved by 
three membei;s of the department who superintend the work 
of the candidate when the qualifying examination has been 
passed. 

Northwestern University. — The candidate must give at 
least iwo-thirds of his time to advanced work in one de- 
partment of study in the primary subject. In addition at 
least 15 semester-hours must be taken in courses outside of 
primary, subject and as advanced as those of the C group 
(primarily for seniors) subject to advance approval of pri-- 
mary subject department and by board of graduate stSidies. 

Indiana University. — The program may involve two or 
three departments. Both minors may be taken in depart- 
ments related to but distinct from that of the major subject 
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or one minor within the dcpnrtinent of the major subject 
uml the other in a department related to but diiit^nct from 
that of the major. 

Stai'e University of The student may select one 

major or one or two minors in^a field so closely allied that the 
^M’oiip constitutes a ynity. Special />/«««.— Students duly 
recommended may pumie the individual i)lan, enjoying 
certain exemptions and exercising considerable ' initiative. 
Also a projected registration plan whereby, after estab- 
lishing residence, students -may pursue studies away from 
the university subject to detailed regulations and suiK»r- 

vision. ’ ■ . . 

University of Kansans.— A major and minors are rnpured, 

the latter to he closely related to the major field. About 
one-sixth of the student’s time to be devoteil to the first 
minor and somewhat less to the second minor. 

Johns Hopkins ^tlniversity.— The program is# prescribed 
by the department and it may or may not include Mipple- 
mentary work in another department. The program mugjt 
show unity appropriate to work leading to the doctorate. 

Harvard University (fraduafe School of Art 9 , and Sci- 
ences . — Ordinarily a year’s work for a resid,ebt student 
consists of four full courses of advanced grade pa.v5ed with 
distinction or an ecpiivalent amount of research 01 special 
study under the direction of a member or members of the 
faculty. The curricular distribution is adjusted in each 
individual ca.se. Acquaintance with, his subject in general 
is required by the division commitlee and preparation in 
some special. field of study within the candidate’s chosen 
subject. 

Clark University.— T^e stud^ .pursues with approval of 
his major department one major and one miijor. ^ 

University of Michigan . — The practices vary according to 
different departments in 'which advisers and supervising 
committees direct the student in accord with their estab- 
lished policies, modified by his needs and interests. 

University of. Minnesota.— The^ program usually involves 
two departments. The major subject must be supported by 
18 semester- or 27 quarter-credits of undergraduate work if 
the w’ork was open to freshmen or 12 semester -hours or 18- 
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<luarter-hours if not open to freshmen. Not less than two- 
thirds <>f the student’s time shall l>e spent on the major 
subject including the work on the thesis. During the last 
2 years an average of one course per quarter in hismajyr is 
required in addition to work from which the.sis is developed. 
Not less than one-sixth of the total work of the 3 years shall 
be devoted to minor subjects. The minor must be taken in 
courses advanced enough to be included in those open to 
undergraduate and graduate students. The minor must bo 
logically related to the majoV. 

University of Missouri. — Studies shall be chosen from one 
or more departments; but shall in any case constitute a 
definite plan of training for research or scholarly inv'ostiga- 
lion in some particular field, 

Wdshioglcn University {St. Louis ). — A major and a 
minor or two minors logically related to tne.major subject 
are reijuired. 

Princeton University. — The program is planned for the 
individual student; a broad general knowledge of the chosen 
subject, with comprehensive and detailed knowledge of one * 
main division is required for the candidacy examination. 
Work outside the subjwt chosen may b6 elected or required, 
subject to faculty committee’s desire or approval. 

i’olumhin University . — The following holds true with re- 
spect to graduate study. 

Curricular distribution ; No general faculty regulations 
• on this point. Little use niade~'t>f — terms' major 'and 
“ minor.” ’ . 

(fl) In iiuitbematics, student is required to offer GO points in 
that department, except that a timite«l amount of work in 
niatbeinntical physics may be accepted. 

(t») In history, at least 0 points niqst be taken Id research 
courses. In philosophy, seminars are required. 

(c) The (lepnrtmriit of ps.vdmloKy calls for completion of 30 
pqints of work subsequent to matriculation, 18 of which are 
prescribed courses. (Exceptions noted.) 

(d) Some departments encourape candidate.s to Include in their 
program work in other 'departments. The division of chemistry 
requires a fixed amount of such work and publishes delinlte 
recommendations on this matter. 

Oomell University.— k. major and tvyo minors are re- 
quired. 
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Ohio State University.— li is required t*hat the program 
should be designed so as to secure both a reasonable concen- 
tration and reasonable breadth of study. 

Urviversity of Pennsylvania . — A major subject is required; 
approved by the chairman in that subject for all work taken 
toward the degree. 

Brotcn University . — A major subject is required and one 
or two minor subjects may be taken. The selection of these 
is planned -in consultation with the departments concerned 
with the approval of the graduate council. This wprk must 
be practically completed before the preliminary examination 
can be taken. 

University of Texas . — A mkjor subject and two minors 
are required. Three years of study is in the major field, 
and comprises two-thirds of the entire program. The minor 
requirement involves a first and second minor, which com- 
bined amounts to 1 year of work. Three-fifths of the time 
goes to the first minor, which is closely related to the major, 
and two-fifths to the second minor. 

University of Virginia.— k major subject must be pur- 
sued for at least 3 years. A minor subject for at least 1 
year and which must be closely related to the major. Regu- 
lations vary somewhat in the several departments. 

University of Wisconsin . — The course must be unified and 
include the major and one or two minors. The major may 
be coextensive with the work of a single department, or with 
one of the subjects under which certain departmental plans 
of courses are arranged, or which may be constructed from 
two closely interrelated departments.'* minor or minor ^ 

subjects lie out of the field of the major but are cognate with 
it. In general the minor shall aggregate from a fourth to 
a third of the time of the entire program. 

Nonmemhers of the Association of American Universi- 
ties.— University of Colorado.— Thfi studies are divided into 
three groups, a major and a first and second minor. The first, 
minor must include at least 18 credit-hours (12 semester- 
hours) of work, and at least 9 credit-hours (6 semester-hours) 
must be devoted to the second minor. At least one minor 
shall be in a different department from the major. 

^•UnlY«r*lty of Wltooniln, The Graduate School Bulletin: 1981-88^ p. 21. 
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George ^ o^hington University. — The consultative com- 
mittee designates five or six fields of learning for which the 
applicant wjlj be. held responsible and will furnish an out- 
line of the work to *be done. Intensive study, in a major 
subject' is required. 

Georgetovm u/iversity. — The major subject must be pur- 
sued at least 3 y^ars, 24 units required. The minor subjects 
to be divided between the first requiring usually 2 years, and 
the second, usually 1 year. 

University of Kentucky. — One major and at least one and 
not more than two minor subjects are required. The candi- 
date s principal work is in the major subject^ whicb in gen- 
eral should represent two-thirds of the student’s entire time 
for the doctorate. The minor fields must be of value in the 
major work and have the approval of the major department 

Purdue V niversity .—\n general, about one-half of the 
program is devoted to a scientific investigation, the remain- 
der to course work. The major subject should receive ap- 
proximately one-half the time and each minor subject one- 
fourth. One minor must be outside of'the major field. 

Iowa State College. — Major work in one department* or 
subdivision of a department is required or, in exceptional 
cases, in two closely related subjects. The minor work 
should total one-fourth to one-third of the work for the de- 
gree. A first and second minor should be chosen, one from 
a department other than that of the major. Only one minor 
should be chosen if the majcir is divided. 

Tulane University. A major and one oy tw’o minors are 
required. 

Uriiversity of Maryland.— Thirty hours of minor work is 
required, and the remainder is in intensive study and re- 
search in the major field. The amount in major varies with 
departments and with individual needs. 

Boston U niversity.—X high de^ee of concentration is re- 
quired. At least 24 hours in a major subject is required ; the 
remainder may not be in more than two min'or fields. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. — ^The work for the 
degree consists mainly of scientific research and the prepara- 
tioh of a thesis describing it. This is supplemented by sys- 
tem^ic advance in some branch of science or engineering 
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known as the major. A minor must also be taken in one 
other branch of engineering or science. Usually only one is 
required, and consists of 25 units (M. I. T.) of work more 
advanced lhan that required in the undergraduate curricu- 
lum. Under the advice of the committee on graduate stu- 
dents of the department concerned other .combinations may 
l)e made if they can be defined and show a logical program.'* 

New York University . — Courses are usually divided be- 
tween a major and minor, or minors, the proportions vary- 
ing from group to group. At least half the work tak^n in 
residence must be in courses open to graduate students only. 
The candidate must have attended a seminar conducted ex- 
clusively for candidates for higher degrees. 

University of Rochester . — One principal subject and one 
or two related subordinate ones are required. The prerequi- 
site for, the principal subject is not less than 18 hours of 
undergraduate credit, the prerequisite for the subordinate 
subject to be determined by the head erf the department of 
the principal subject and the head of the department of the 
subordinate subject. 

Duke University . — The student elects a major and one or 
two minors. A major and one minor in one department may 
be permitted on occasion by the graduate council. 

University of Cincinnati . — Thirty of the forty-eight units 
must be given to the principal subject. 

University of Oklahoma . — The course must be selected 
from groups embracing one- principal subject — the major, 
and one or two subordinate and closely related minor sub- 
jects approved by the graduate council. Approximately 
two-thirds of the work must be in the major department 
Usually ome minor must be in a department other than the 
major. The research for the thesis will usually take one- 
half of the time devoted to the major department. 

University of Pittsburgh . — The major field is selected 
after the student has earned approximately six credits. 
Fields totally unrelated to the major field are not acceptable. 

Bryn Manor College . — The program includes 1 principal 

Massaebuf^s Institute of Technology. Qraduate School Bnlletlo, May 
10.32, pp. 40-^ 
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and 2 subordinate subjects, and to be divided between at least 
two departments. A series of approved combinations are set 
up by the council. A unit g^raduate course re<juires approxi- 
mately one-third of the student’s time; three such courses 
constitute ^11-time work in addition to the thesis. 

T anderhilt University . — The curricular program must 
cover three fields. The major requirement includes one- 
half of the program, the first minor, at least. one-fourth, the 
second minor two or three courses. 

Lnivergity of Washington . — There is required normally 
a major and one or two min^^ By action of the council, 
the candidate may be allowed to work in one field only. 
Departmental requirements vary. 

The dissertation or thesis. — The dissertation or thesis is 
lequired by all institutions as part of the requirements 
leading to the' doctorate. In general, it is stated that the 
thesis must have the following qualities: It must give evi- 
dence of original research and independent thinking; the 
methods used must be adequate; the conclusions must be 
logicid and sound; it must be in excellent literary form; 
and, finally, it must be a contribution to knowledge worthy of 
publication. The thesis represents the results of research 
within the field of the major subject. The subject is re- 
(piired to be selected by the student subject to the livice 
and approval of the professor in charge, and finally the ap- 
proval is given by the dean of the graduate school and the 
graduate council when the student is admitted to candidacy. 
This brings the final selection of the thesis subject nearly a 
\ car before graduation, although in one case only a minimum 
period of 6 months may intervene between the selection of 
. the thesis subject and the final examination. 

The jyublication of the The publication of the 

thesis is generally required, but there are a great many ways 
in which this requirement may be satisfied. The most com- 
mon practice is the publication of abstracts or of essential 
portions. These abstracts may vary in length from 14200 
. to 3,000 words. The greatest number of printed copies of 
the abstract or thesis usually required is 100. in a few 
cases 150 copies of the thesis are requested. In one insti- 
tution only 60 abstracts are required and in another only 35 , 

105321 -^ 3(1 13 
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In at least five cases a guarantee deposit of $50 for the delivery 
of published abstracts is required. 

Only one institution absolutely requires the publication 
of the entire thesis in a standard printed form before the 
degree can be granted — the Catholic University of America. 
At this institution 200 copies must be first deposited in the 
\,unive'rsity library. But the University of Pennsylvania 
also requires the printed thesis — 150 copies before gradua- 
tion — but may acce^ in lieu of immediate publication a 
printer’s contract or an agreement with a reputable publish- 
ing concern gutu^nteeing delivery of the required number 
of copies. 

Other examples of publication procedure are presented 
as follows: 

Univernty of Illinois. — A. digest in condition for publica- 
tion at a cost not exceeding $75 is subtmitted with the thesis. 
Publication must be arranged for within 1 year by thS 
author; otherwise the university publishes at the student’s 
expense the aforementioned' abstract. 

Uruversity of Chicago . — The dissertation may be pub- 
lished in any one of the three forms, namely: (1) Printing 
as a monograph or book; (2) reproductipn by some other 
method, such as lithoprinting; or (3) prin^g in a standard 
journal or similar publication. 

“ The publishing or printing agency selected by the candi- 
date must be approved as to its technical efficiency by the 
University of Chicago Press and as to its professional re- 
sponsibility by the department concerned. 

“No department shall expect a student to spend more 
than $100 on the publication of his di^rtation. 

“Publications under joint authorship are not acceptable 
as dissertation.” ” 

Indiana UnioersUy . — Publication is required in one of the 
following methods : In form of a magazine article or book, 
5 copies to go to the library ;'m paimeographed form, 150 
copies required ; or 200 copies of the work printed in abstract. 
In any case the candidate files a bond for $100 with the 
bursar for publication of the thesis. 

* Handbook of DItIbIoos and ProfoBBlonal Bchopli, Jane 1932. Unlrersltj 
of Chlcaffo. 
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John Hopkins University. -O hq hundred and fifty copies 
are r^uired, but if the cost is more than $100 an abridgment 
of not ie^ than 24 octavo pages is permitted if 'accompanied 

y an extended analytical abstract of the dissertation as a 
wnoiG. 


University of Minftesota . — The university arranges for the 
publication of the thesis at the student’s expense. Reprints 

if bound may be accepted. In^ any case 100 copies are 
required. 

Vnivernty of North Car<,itna.-Publication is not ei- 
pected except as opportunity is offered. 

Umversity of Oklahoma . — One hundred printed copies of 
the thesis or approved abstract must be presented to the Uni- 
versity before the degree can be granted; but if the candi- 
date files a bond of guarantee for required publication within 
2 years the degree will not be withheld. 

Bryi% Mawr College.— 'The, candidate cannot use the degree 
until the thesis is published. It must be published within 3 
years after commencement. It shall be written in English 
or Latin or by special permission in the language of the 
candidate, but if this is in other than French or German an 
Lnghsh translation is also required. One hundred and fifty 
copies must be supplied the institution. 

The final examination.— A final examination, usually 
oral, IS requir^ by all institutions for the completion of the 
work for the Ph. D. degree. A great many schools leave the 
details to the departments concerned and in many cases the 
examinati^s written, or it may be written orioral or both. 

he final ^mmation usually is conducted immediately fol- 
lowing the acceptance of the dissertation, and within a pe- 
riod of 2 weeks before the close of the year, by a faculty com- 
niittee composed of professors whose departments are in- 
cluded m the candidate’s program ; the committee may also 
mclude other faculty members, or even outside experts. 
Ihe conmittee is appointed by the dean usually with the 

advice qf the professor who is in charge of the candidate’s 
work. 

The length of the examination varies from 1 to 3 hours for 
the oral examination, and if a written examination is given 
it may cover a longer period. 
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In most oases the examination is concerned with the major 
field of study including the dissertation, although in many 
cases the entire field of the candidate’s program may be 
subject to review. A majority vote is generally required in 
order to pass. 

The practices of a group of institutions with respect to the 
final examinations are given as follows; 

University of Calif omin.—Tht final examination deals 
primarily with questions arising ^out of the relations of the 
<lissertation to the general field of study in which the sub- 
ject of the dissertation lies. The committee of five who 
pass on the thesis conduct the final examination, and admis- 
sion to the examination may be limited to the members of 
the committee, members of the academic senate, and guests 
of equivalent rank at other institutions. 

Stanford UniversUy.—Mi^v acceptance of the candidate 
following the preliminary examination an oral examination 
is required in order to test his command of the major and 
minor fields ^nd fitness for scholarly pursuits. This is held 
not later than the eighth week of the last academic year of 
candidacy. It is conducted by a special committee; five 
required for a quorum and three-fourths vote required for 
a decision. The final examination is -optional with the com- 
mittee examining the dissertation; a majority vote is re- 
quired for a decision. 

Yale University . — A general oral or written examination 
is required and covers the ‘whole major subject and such 
subordinate subjects as may be required by the department 
concerned. 

University of Colorado,-^'^\\.^ final examination is oral 
and conducted by a committee consisting of the heads of the 
departments interested and twa|j^her professors a[;pointed 
by the dean from the university at large. It is open to 
visitors. 

Catholic University of Amerxea , — One year before the 
degree is to be conferred, a broad, intensive, written examina- 
tion is required in the major subject. Before the dissertation 
goes to press, an oral examination on the whole field of 
graduate work is required. 
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Gfor<je w^hmgton University . — The final examination is 
ronducted by a committee composed of members of the divi- 
sion and experts outside the university. The professor in 
charj'e of the candidate’s research will be chairman of the 
committee. 

(reorejetown h luversity . — Proficiency m minor subjects is 
tested by semester examinations. After approval of the dis- 
sertation a written examination is required in the major 
subject. After success in these examinations, an oral final is 
required. 2 hours in length, principallv on the major, minor, 
and thesi.s. 

Anierknn University yradunte. school . — The faculty (f:rad- 
uate board) conducts the final oral examination, usually 2 
hours in leng^th, coverin^r the major and minor fields and the 
thesis. 

nivemty of Illinois . — The final examination is concerned 
with the research work of the student as embodied in the 
thesis, and also should show the student’s grasp of the major 
subject as a whole, and general acquaintance with the fields 
represented by his course of study. Jt is conducted at least 
2 weeks before the degree is conferred by a committee ap- 
' pointed by the dean. The examination may not be divided, 
hut must be taken all at one time even though it requires 
several .sessions. The examination may be denied if the 
scholarship of the third year falls below the standard. 

Northwestern University .— final examination, both 
written and oral, is u.sually held about May 20, and covers 
the major subject inclilding the dissertation. The secondary 
subject or subjects may be discontinued when the candidate 
has fulfilled the regular course requirements including the 
examinations. 

University of Chicago . — A final examination is required 
by each of the several divisions, oral or written or both. 

Indiarxa University . — The final examination is conducted 
by the candidate’s committee. It may be divided into a gen- 
eral examination_and a special if major department so re- 
quires. Interested members of the graduate faculty may 
attend. - 

Purdue Univ^sity . — Oral and written tests are given on 
the major field and an oral test on the thesis. These are held 
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at the close of the period of study. The examinations are 
conducted by a committee appointed by the dean including 
professors in charge of the research and the major and others 
representing the minors and the graduate council. 

State University of Iowa . — The final examination is com- 
prehensive and both written and oral. 

Iowa State College . — 'jfhe final examination covers all 
graduate work, including the thesis. It may be written, oral, 
or both. It must be- completed at least 1 week prior to the 
close of the quarter in which the degree is granted. 

L nivfrsity of The final examination takes place 

at least 10 days before commencement ; and must be partly 
or wholly oral. Includes defense of thesis but not limited 
necessarily to thesis or major field. 

University of Maryland . — The final examination is oral 
and covers the thesis, major and minor subjects. 

Johns Hopkins University . — Departmental examinations, 
written or oral, are taken at any time during the candidate’s 
residence. No session in a written examination shall last 
longer than 5 hours. The oral examination is conducted 
by a committee of examiners selected by the president from 
four departments in addition to the department presenting 
the candidate. Other board members may be present and , 
vote. Time: 1 hour. 

Harvard University . — ^The final exanlination is given after 
the acceptance of the thesis. The number, time, and precise 
character of the examinations rest with ^e various division 
committees. But they include a minute examination in the 
special field chosen and a more general examination on the 
field in which it lies. 

' Boston University . — The final examination is oral and 
based on the dissertation. It is held by a special committee. 

^ Written examinations may also be given at the discretion of 
the department concerned. 

Clark University . — A final oral examination 2 hours long 
is required. The thesis must be defended and candidate may 
be questioned over his entire field of study. 

University of Michigan . — ^The final examination is oral 
and primarily on the dissertation if a prelimii %7 examina- 
tion has been held ; othejwiso it is made more comprehensive. 

^ t . 


i. 


t 
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It is conducted by a special committee which has had charge 
of the student’s work augmented by such others as the dean 
may appoint. 

Univernty of Minnesota . — There is a final written exam- 
ination given by the graduate faculty members in the major 
departm^t, after the thesis is presented and at least 4 weeks 
before the final examination. It includes all the work in 
the major and may include work fundamental thereto. The 
final oral examination is given by a special committee after 
accepton^ of thesis, not less than 2 weeks before graduation. 

Univermty of Missouri . — The final examination may be 
written or oral or both. If oral, it may be conducted in the 
presence of the faculty. All candidates’ examinations are 
in charge of a committee consisting of the advisory com- 
mittee and such others as the dean may select. 

Washington University (St. Louis ). final oral exam- 
ination is required. 

Vn^ersity of Nebraska . — The final e.xamination is oral 
and public, and is held after the dissertation has been ac- 
cepted.^ The character and duration of the examination is 
determined by the supervisory committee; it may cover 
primarily the special field of the dissertation ; it may test 
candidate’s general knowledge of his subject; and may test 
his judgment and critical faculty. \ 

Princeton University .— final examination is -public 
and oral and deals with the more comprehensive aspects of 
the subject. 

Columbia University .— final examination is held after 
the dissertation has been examined. Some departments re- 
quire a departmental comprehensive examination after the 
completion of the dissertation and before the final examina- 
tion. The final examination is conducted hy a committee 
appointed by the dean upon reconunendation of the depart- 
ment concerned. 

CameU Vmuersity.—Tiie, final examination may be oral, 
written, or both; open to all members of the faculty. How- 
ever, it is expected that a written examination should be 
required at ’Some time during the student’s period of candi- 
dacy. In the event of failure in final examination, no re- 
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examination may be held until a period of 3 months has 
elapsed. 

^ New York University . — The final examination is oral, 
written, or both, conducted after the acceptance of the 
ihesis. The examining commission comprises at least five 
faculty members including instructors of the department 
concerned. The faculty takes final action on the recom- 
mendation of the <y>nimission. 

University of Rochester . — A special examining committee 
is appointed for each student by the dean; it must include 
at least two representatives of the general intlres^ of the 
university. 

University of North Carolina . — The final or^ examina- 
tion takes place at least 1 week before commencement. The 
major and minor taken separately if the candidate prefers, 
provided that no more than 3 months intervene. The exami- 
nation is conducted by the dean, head of the major depart- 
ment, other members of the major and minor departments, 
and'^y any member of the graduate faculty who desires to 
participate. 

Duke University . — The final examination is oral. Ekn- 
phasis is usually placed on the thesis and the special field in 
which it is written. It also covers file minor fields. 

Ohia State University . — The final examination is usually 
oral, but a written examination may be required at the dis- 
cretion of the committee. The examination is intensive, 
dealing with that part of the field in which the dissertation 
falls, and also may include any portion of the student’s work 
in which the general examination showed his knowledge to 
be defective. This examination is given after approval of 
the* dissertation and not later than 5 days before commence- 
ment day. The examination is conducted by a committee 
consisting of the candidate’s adviser and such other exam- 
iners as the dean shall designate, including two who are 
not members of the department directly concerned. 

Western Reserve UtdversUy . — The final examination is 
held at least 6 months after the preliminary and 1 week 
before the degree is granted. It is oral and covers the field 
of the investigation as well as the dissertation. It is given 
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by a special committee and such other faculty members as 
the committee may invite. 

University of CinHnna-ti. — The final examination is oral 
and is held'after the thesis has been accepted. 

L njverstty of Oklahoma. — The final examination incliffies 
a written examination and one that is oral. Both are in 
charge of a final examining committee of five, with the 
major professor as chairman, appointed by the dean. The 
written examinations must be taken at least 3 weeks before 
the end of the period of study. The oral examination is 
on the thesis and the general field of major and minor 
studies. 

Lnh'ersity of Pennsylvania. — A final examiriation, based 
on the major subject and other subordinate subjects as have 
been approved, shall be held when all required courses have 
been completed. It may be oral, written, or both. At least 
1 3 ear, but not more than 3 years, shall intervene between 
the preliminary and the final examinations. 

University of Pittsburgh., — The final examination is oral; 
it is conducted by a committee of which major professor 
is chairman, covering both subject matter of courses taken 
and the dissertation. 


Bryn Manor College . — Tfie final examination is given after 
the disse|*tation has been accepted and all course work com- 
pleted. The form of examination is largely determined by 
the major department. It may be oral, from 1 to 3 hours -in 
length; or oral, from 1 to 3 hours, and written, from 6 to 9 
hours. It may cover a general field or may be searching in . 
character on a delimited portion of the major subject. 

Broion University .— the accepUnce of the 'thesis 
the candidate must pass a public examination conducted by 
the dean or his representative, the officere of professorial 
rank in the departments concerned, and such other members 
of the faculty as may be appointed. 'IJie examination is 
mainly on the thesis. 


Vanderbilt U niveraity. fina^amination covers the 
entire field of study and thesis, an^naj be written or oral 
or both. 

/ Univenity of T exae . — The final examination is required 
ut deUils are regulated by the departments concerned. 
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L niversity^fif T^ir^rua.— The hnal examimition is held or- 
dinarily after the thesis has been accepted. It may be oral, 
written, or both. It is conducted by a special committee 
which the dean appoints upon nomination of the school 
(department) concerned, and it covers such phases of the 
major subject and of allied subjects as shall be prescribed. 

University of Washington, — The final examination may 
be oral or written, or both, and covers, if the preliminary 
examination was satisfactory, the thesis and courses taken 
subsequent to that examination. 

University of Wisconsin, — A final examination is re- 
quired, The candidate must subfint to an oral examination 
upon the thesis and on the general field of majors and mi- 
nors, But the preliminary examination may be construed as 
final if the professors in charge are satisfied with his p^a- 
ration. The examination is conducted by a committee, 
usually of five, with the major professor as chairma'n. 

3. OTHER FORMS OF THE DOCTOR’S DEGREE 

There are a number of doctors’ degrees that correspond 
or that are similar in character to the Ph. D. degree. Among 
these may be mentioned doctor of education, doQtor of sci- 
ence, doctor of engineering, doctor of juridical science, doc- 
tor of sdknce of law, doctor of law, doctor of jurisprudence, 
doctor m canon law, doctor of both laws, doctor of medical 
sciences, doctor of public health, doctor of science in hy- 
. giene, doctor of theology, doctor of sacred theology, doctor 
of letters, doctor of modem languages, doctor of religious 
education, and doctor of commercial science. 

In the following section the principal characteristics of 
these degrees are shown. 

One of the features which characterizes a number of these 
degrees is the requirement of practical experience in the field 
or profession which the degree aims to serve. This is true 
> for the doctor of education, the doctor of religious educa- 

tion, doctor of modern languages, and in cases of the doctors 
of public health, doctor of medical sciences, and doctor of the 
science of law. 

Another distinction is that the doctoral degree^ in medi- 
cine, public health, law, and theology, while based in most 
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cases on the bachelor’s degree, require 3 or 4 years of profes- 
^onal trai^ng in addition to the specialized graduate work, 
thus the doctoral requirement on the added background of 
professional study may be met in 2 years instead of 3. 

Aside from these differences, there is much in common 
between these degrees and the Ph. D. degree in all funda- 
mental requirements. 

THE DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 

The degree of doctor of education is offered by 21 univer- 
sities and colleges, or in one-third of all the colleges and uni- 
versities, excluding teacher s colleges, that offer the ]Ph. D. 
degree with' specializfimffTn education. The Ed. D. degree is 
not offered as the only doctor’s degree in the 21 institutions 
mentioned, but it is offered parallel with the Ph. D. which is 
also offered in the same institutions. 

These institutions are as follows; University of Califor- 
nia, Stanford University, University of Southern California, 
George Washington University, Indiana University, Har- 
^rd University, Boston University, Boston College, Johns 
Hopkms University, Columbia University, Washington Unifb 
vereity ^t. Louis)> Rutgers University, University of 
Buffalo, Umversity of North Dakota, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, University of Oklahoma, University of Oregon 
Pennsylvania State College, University of Pittsburgh! 
Temple University, and University of Texas. 

The characteristics of fhe Ed. D. degree may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

U It gives niajor emphasis to the constructive solution of 
difScult practical problems by well-proven methods or 
techniques. , . 

2. It gives great emphasis to the mastery of ed4atk>nal 
subject matter in spd^alized fields rather than in prosecut- 
ing original research. 


***Jr*. ^ Freeman entitled "Prac- 

Blazer Decreet in Education" 
PnblUhed bj the UnlTertltj of Cbictfo Prets. 

** called to the Sonre/ of the Beqnlrementa "for the Dema * 
«n^/ of Eduction, hr Theodor. K. Heller oMhe 

Un^“ pT Bocittr, Apt. 21, 1084. Science Preta. 
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The emphasis of the Ph. D. with a major in educa^tion 
tends in the direction of historical or scientific studies of 
education, including the development of new theories and 
new techniques. 

As yet there is no complete agreement of authorities as to 
the different functions of the Ed. D. and Ph. D. degrees, as 
we find manv cases in which the Ph. D. includes all of the 
functions indicated for both degrees. 

From the standpoint of administration the control of 
these ilegrees tends to be almost entirely separated. The 
Pli. D. with major in education comes under the> control of 
the graduate sc-hool of uKs au:l sciences or equivalent,. and 
the Ed. 1). comes under tt;e control of the school of educa- 
tion. 

Typev of Ed. I>. dqinca . — Four institutions of the 21 
under consideration have set up two types of Ed. -D.‘ degree. 

. At Stanford University, are found the school-adminis- 
trator type and the master-teacher type; at the University 
of Southern California, the adrainistration-supervision- 
counselor type* and the master -teacher type; at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma we find the master-adjninistrator type and 
the master-teacher type; and at the University of Oregon 
we find the school-administrator type and the high-school 
principal type. In each case one of the main objects is the 
preparation of school administrators, and the other objec- 
tive in three cases is the preparation of master teachers. 

Admission to candidacy . — The procedure in obtaining ad- 
mission to candidacy to the Ed. D. degree compared with 
the corresponding procedure related to the Ph. D. differs 
primarily with respect to the emphasis on foreign-language 
requirement, the requirement of teaching experience, special 
knowledge of the technique of education research, and, in 
certain cases, preliminary demonstration of ability to under- 
take graduate work. 

The foreign-language regif^ment . — In general, the for- 
eign-language requirement for the Ed. D. degree is contingent 
upon the need for one or more languages in connection with 
the study of the problem at hand. Sixteen of the seven- 
teen, institutions giving information on this topic reserve 
the right to i^uire an examination in foreign language if 
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necessary. In only 1 of the 17 are two foreign languages 
required. One of these may be French or German. Three 
institutions prescribe one foreign language. In two insti- 
tutions a language is optional with one or more tool sub- 
jects such as statistics, educational methods, or research i_ 
methods. For the Ph. D. degree with major in education, 
a reading ki^owledge of French and German is required in 
all but three institutions, in two of which two languages are 
required, one of which must be French or German. In 
one case statistics or other tool subjects of research may 
be substituted for the language requirement. 

Teaching experience .— institutions of this group 
indicate that teaching experience is required before the candi- 
date can obtain the Ed. D. degree. In three cases a record of 
successful teaching experience is required before the student 
can take up work in the graduate school toward the Ed. D. 

In one school 1 year of successful teaching experience is 
required. In two schools 2 years of successful classroom or 
administrative experience is expected, and in one case one of 
these years of experience must have been enjoyed after having 
received the A. B. degree. Two other institutions require nt 
least 3 years of experience in teaching or educational admin- 
istration. In one of these institutions, at least one of these 
years must folloyv admission to candidacy and 1 must follow 
the completion of the normal or college course, that is, before 
admission to the Ed. D. course of study. In another scho«)l 
at least 4 years of te^hing or equivalent educational service 
IS prerequisite, and in another, at least 6 years^of teaching 
or administration is necessary. 

Program of study . — The programs of study for the Ed. D. 
in those institutions wluch d^ not have two types of doctor’s 
degrees in education.. 'do not differ to any great degree in 
their orgauization from the program set up for 41^ Ph. D. 
with major in education. However, in the case ^the spe- 
cialized forms of the Ed. D. degree, the programs follow 
closely the professional objectives indicated. In certain 
cases the professional program of study for the Ed. D. is 
considered to be of equal if not greater importance than 
the dissertation. 
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The following detailed comparison of the requirements 
for the Ed. D. and the Ph. D. with major in education is 
given herewith for Stanford University, Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education, and the University of California. 

The Ph. D, and Ed. D. degreee compared at Stanford University 
PBEUMINABT PBEPABATION 


Ph. D. 

A bachelfor’g degree from this In- 
stitutioD or equivalent. 


SPECIAL OBJECTIVES 

A. The Ph. D. degree Is primarily 
a research training degree and 

^ is Intended for giving special 
training for 

1. The direction of research 
work in training schools 

» and public-school systems. 

2. And teaching education in 

' colleges and universities 

where the candidate pre- 
fers the Ph. D. degree. 

Admission to candidacy rests 
with the dlvlslM or school 
concemedplmtxhe oral ex- 
amination, approval of the- 
sis, and thesis examination 
are under the committee 
on graduate study of the 
university. 

B. For the Ph. D. with major in 
education one of the following 
eight divisions In edncation 
must be chosen as the major 
field and the field of thesis in- 
vestigation : 

1. History and principles of 
edncation. 


Ed. D. 

Application for adeiisslofi'to can- 
didacy will not be considered 
until after the candidate has 
completed the work for the 
master’s degree at this univer- 
sity or submits evidence of 
equivalent preparation from a 
recognized Institution. 

AND REQUIREMENTS 

The Bd. D. degree Is of two 
types: 

k. The school administrator 
type. — Primarily for those who 
desire to become — 

1. Teachers of education in 
normal schools or colleges. 

2. Supervisors and admlnls- 
trators In pobllc-echool 
systems. 

B, The master teUmher type.— 
Primarily for those who desire 
to become master teachers of 
subject matter In secondary 
schools, Junior colleges, or col- 
leges. 

Special raiairemmtt for type 
A. — In addition to professional re- 
quirements csmdldate most take 
. one tea ching major and one 
teaching min or In the school of 
edncation and In fields of study 
outside of education proper. If a 
technical teaching major, such as 
law or psychology, is choB^n, two 
teaching ifilnors In regular high- 
school subjects must be com- 
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Ph. D. 

2. Oeoeral ^eory of ednca- 

_ tiOD. 

3. Admlnlstratlop and taper- 
vision of education. 

4. Educational statiatlcs and 
measnremeoti, 

6. £klucational ptycbolosy. 

J&. Blementary education. 

7. Secondary education. 

8. Educational and vocatlimal 
guidance. 

A minor comi>ofled of 1 2 

ether subjects combined as first 
minor, and by the end of the sec- 
ond year of graduate study should 
be completed In large part the 
required work In a second minor 
outside of the department. 


Ed. D. 

pleted ; largely before time of ad- 
mission to candidacy and before 
the general examination. 

Also 46 units (or 80 semester 
units) is required In advanced 
^ucation courses each of the last 
2 years, but 16 units of total may 
be required to be in cf^lateral 
work outside the school of educa- 
tion and as much as 25 units may 
be assigned to thesis study. 

Special reguiremente for type 
B.—The requirements for this 
type of the Ed. D. are in all re- 
spects the same as for type A, 
except for the following: 

A reading knowledge of one 
modem language Is required. 

A minor, equivalent to the 
minor for the Ph. D. In a field 
q^mmonlr taught In high schools 
or Junior colleges wUl be required 
and a total of 45 units (80 sem- 
ester units) of professional 
courses In education will be 
waived in lien of tiiu , 


AQB LIMITS 


Should complete requirements 
preferably before 85, and better 
still at 80. It is contrary to the 
policy of this school to accept can- 
didates for this degree with a 
major or a minor in education 
who have passed the age of 40. 
Exceptions are only made in caae 
of outstanding ability and aca- 
demic training. 


No age limit has been set for 
the Ed. D. degree. Selection of 
candidates from the number ap- 
plying will be made in part on 
a basis of age. 


BmiDlNCM 


A minimum of 8 years (0 
quarters) ; at least 1 of these 
years, usually the last, must be 
in residence at this university. 


Six quarters of residence study 
beyond the M. A. degree is the 

mtfitiminv 
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foreion-laxouaOe requirement 

Pb. D. Bd. D. 


A reading knowledge of French 
and German. 




The candWate may be n‘qulr«l 
to preseirt;4vldence of a reading 
knowled^re u\ a language or lan^ 
gnages, If the field of the proposed 
thesis Is such as to call for 
language ability. 

For the B type of the degree a 
reading knowledge of one modern 
language will be required, to be 
evidenced before the general ex- 
amination. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDAO' 


Based on examination orally or 
in writing by the schools or de- 
partments in which the candidate 
plans to work in order to deter- 
mine his fitness to fulfill his ma- 
jor and minor requirements. 

Application should also show 
that the foreign-language re- 
quirement has been passed. The 
selection of the thesis subject 
must be determined at the time 
of filing the petition for admis- 
sion to candidacy. 


For either type of the degree, 
admission to candidacy is made 
on the basis of an oral and writ- 
ten examination. Candidate must 
first have completed the work for 
.the master^s degree at this insti- 
tution or equivalent. 

The selection of thesis subject 
may be posti)oned until the middle 
of the second year of graduate 
study. 

( 


EXAMINATIONS 


Aiter admission to (candidacy 
each candidate most pass an oral 
examination and in certain cases^ 
pass 4 second oral examination. 

The oral examination Is given 
when the student has shown spe- 
cial ability in his field of study 
and proved his capacity for Inde- 
pendent investigation. 

Purpose : To test the candi- 
date's command of his major and 
minor fields and to cx)nfirm his fit- 
ness for scholarly pursuits. Is 8 
hours In length and is held not 
later than the eighth week of the 
last academic year of candidacy. 


When candidate has substan- 
tially completed his approved pre- 
paratory study and other require- 
ments laid down by faculty at the 
time of the conference the student 
Is ready for the departmental 
examination (written and oral) 
given the second week of each 
quarter. IJhc written examination 
Ih 8 hours lA length. 

The general examination should 
come at the close of the second 
year of graduate study or at latest 
at the beginning of the third year. 
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PH. D. 

The special committee on the 
dlssertaUon may m its report 
recommend that the student be 
required to pass a second oral 
examination. 


Ed. D. 

An oral examination approxl- 
mateij' 1 hour in length will be 
required in the field of the thesis. 


Teaching experience 
quired. 


teaching experience 


not re- 


Evideuce as to at^lea.st 2 years 
of successful classroom teaching 
or school administration, one of 
which must have been subsequent 
to the A. B., Is required. 


Essentially the same as for the 
Ed. D., except that |35 deposit is 
required for corerlng the cost of 
the publication of the abstract of 
tbe thesis. 


DISSERT.VTION 


/or both type A and type B 

The thesis, which in form must be 
a contribution to knowledge and 
the result of independent work. 

Three typewritten copies of the 
thesis unbound and approved by 
the candidate’s committee should 
be deposited with the secreUry at 
least 4 weeks before the last day 
of insttuctlon in the quarter in 
which the degree is conferred. 

An oral examination of approxi- 
mately 1 hour will be required on 
the field of the thesis, and if ap- 
proved by the faculty, the thesis 
must be bound and returned to 
the secretary before recommend- 
ing the candidate for the degree. 

An abstract of the thesis COO to 
2,000 words in length should be 
filed with registrar for publica- 
tion ill the annual volume pub- 
lished by the university. The stu- 
dent part of the expense of publi- 
cation Is a deposit of $25. 

Harvard Univereitp 

administration 

The Ph. D. degree with special- l The Ed r> . 

-‘"-I 
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Ph. D. 


tered by a committee of the fac- 
ulty of arts and sciences of which 
a majority are members of the 
faculty of the graduate school of 
education. It Is not conferred on 
women at Harvard bnt la con- 
ferred on women at Badcliffe 
College. 

OBJECTIVES 


Ed. D. 


committee on doctorate study of 
the graduate school of education. 


V 


It is Intended for students 
whose Interest centers In pure 
scholarship, presumably research 
In the scientific or historical as- 
pects of education. 


This degree rests on the ground 
of high attainment in the con- 
structive study of educational 
problems. 


GENERAL BEQUIBBMENT8 


The student must present satls- 
fuctory evidence of ability to pur- 
sue graduate work with profit. 
Such evidence may be graduation 
with distinction or In the upper 
third of the class of a recognlaed 
cottege or scientific school. This 
evidence may also Include election 
to Phi Beta Kappa, or records 
showing distinguished work in a 
special field either as undergrad- 
uates or as graduate students In 
other Institutions. 



1. PreU 0 ttinary oontvltation of 
candidates with chairman of com- 
mittee on doctorate study for pre- 
liminary guidance. 

2. Conference with committee 
on doctorate study In which can- 
didate submits 

(а) Plans of his work for the 

degree. 

(б) Entire record as to study 

and experience. 

(0) Special Inquiry may also be 
made regarding any phase 
or aspect of education to 
which the candidate has 
given attention. And the 
preparation of a paper or 
discussion of a problem 
may be requested as final 
evidence of ability to do 
doctorate work. 

{d\^Time of conference. — For 
applicants whose prelim- 
inary graduate work was 
done elsewhere — after 
their first half year of 
study In this school. For 
those already In resi- 
dence in this school — at 
the end of the first year 
of study. 


O 
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Ph. D. 

Langnage rei]uirement : A read- 
log knowledge of S'rench and Ger- 
man is required. 


No teaching experience required. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACT 

Same as for other subjects un- 
der the .^aduate school of arts 
and sciences. 

After admission to school the 
prospecUve candidate must con- 
sult the chairman of the division 
or committee under which he 
plans to study. He should re- 
ceive, preferably in ^vrItlng, a 
statement as to the conditions 
under which he may be accepted. 
The requirements of the school as 
well as division or committee must 
be met ^ 

Not less than 2 years — at least 
1 of which mu^t be spent In resi- 
dence at this university — of ad- 
vanced study U required. A 
year's work for a resident student 
consists of four full courses of ad- 
vanced grade passed with- distinc- 
tion or an equivalent amount of 
research or q;>ecial study under 
member or members of faculty. 




Ed. D. 

(c) Lanffuape and bther re- 
guiremente.— The commit- 
tee may require candi- 
date to submit to special* 
tests or to take courses 
Ip a language or lan- 
guages or In other fields 
or subjects. 

(f) Teaching experience . — One 
year of successful teach- 
ing. 

AN© OTHER REQriREMKNTS 

Admission of candidacy Is based 
upon evidence of promise In the 
constructive treatment of educa- 
tional problems of general signifi- 
cance. 

Student most first spend at 
least a half year In residence and 
study at this school. But those 
who .have had graduate training 
elsewhere may be granted full 
credit for such residence by the 
committee of doctorate study. If 
not accepted they may have to 
fhlfill the one half-y^ar study re- 
quirement. ^ 

The normal course of work for 
this degree Involves: 

1. At least a year qf graduate 
study, broad In scope, to give a 
general understanding of the 
opportunities and problems of 
education and to establish 
competence. 

2. Formal application for ad- 
V mission to camlldacy and a 
\ conference with the commit- 
tee on graduate study. 

3. A further period of graduate 
study of more specialized 
character on a plan approved 
by this committee. 


T 
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Ph. D. 

I’REUMINAUY EXAMINATION 


Candidate must pass a ^roup oT 
toRtH calleil the “preliminary ex- 
amination ”, taken usually 1 year 
before the tliesis Is submitted. 
Ejtj^ininatinn is both written and 
oral. "Tests candidate’s grasp of 
principles and breadth of general 
preparation. 


Ed. D. 

. GENEUAL EXAMINATION 

The general examination is the 
first formal test in the program 
for the Ed. D. degree. Is in writ- 
ing and may be oral ulso. Is usu- 
ally taken at the end of the sec- 
ond year of graduate work. 


THESIS 


Su!>Ject Rhonld l>e selecUnl be- 
fore final year of graduate study 
and thesi?^ should be deposited on 
or before May 1 of the year of 
graduation. j . 

Thesis may be published. ^ 

FINAL ^a^INATlON 


Same as f(»r Ph. D. 


Upon acceptance of thesis can- 
didate Is examined by the com- 
mittee, i^rticularly on the thesis 
and the candidate's special field. 


Upon acceptance .of thesis by 
committee on doctorate study, 
Pinal oral examination Is held, 
bearing mainly on the thesis. 


Univeraity of Calif omia 
PBEUMINARY PREPARATION 


Bachelor’s degree. 


Bachelor’s degree with major in 
education. 


OBJECTIVES 


The degree of doctor of educa- 
tion is a professional degree con- 
ferred in recognition of: (1) A 
highly satisfactory command of a 
comprehenslTC body of technical 
knowledge peculiar to education; 
(2) proven ability to initiate, or- 
ganlie, and prosecute the Investi- 
gation of significant problems in 
tlie field of education. 

Emphasises the practijloner’s 
' interest rather than thaf Of the 
pnre scientist. 


% RB8IDBNCB 

f 


Minimum of 8 years, 1 of which 
must be at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Same as for.Ph. D. 
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FOI^BION LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


Pb. p. 

Reading knowledge of French 
and German. 


Eu. D. 

No foreign language required 
unless the prepAratlon of the 
thesis requires It. 


ADMISSION TO CANDID.\C'Y 


Candidate must have passed 
qualifying examinations, includ- 
ing te.sts of reading knowledge of 
foreign languages. He must re- 
|H)rt to the dean of the graduate 
division ’who determines whether 
formal requirements have been 
met. 


Professional experience Is not 
required. 


Candidate.^ are adiiiltte<l to 
candidacy by graduate council on 
^(voinmcndatlon of the .school of 
cducaUon. Formal application Is 
filed with the dean of the school 
of education showing: 


1. Oflaclal transcript of under- 
graduate and graduate work. 

2. Record of profes.slonal ex- 
perience. 

3. Choice of four divisions of 
the field of education in which 

■ candidate proiKwes to pass the 
qualifying examination taken 
from the following : History of 
education, educ*atlonal P>>y-,, 
chology, theory of education, 
educational administration, 
secondary education, ek*men- 
tury education, vocational ed- 
ucation, and child develop- 
ment. 

4. Division of field of education 
in w^h he plans to write the 
thesl* 


examinations 


'FltuU oral , — This examination 
shall deal with, questions arising 
out of relations of the disserta- 
ti<m to the general field of study 
In which the snbjeet of the disser- 
tation ilea. 


PreHminary.— Not later than a 
half year before final examina- 
tion, th'e committee shall satisfy 
Itself as to the candidate’s fitness. 

FiruU oral . — This examination 
Is designed to test the Candida te> 
siiedal knowledge of hU chosen 
field and his, familiarity with 
present tendencies In education. 


er|c 
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The Degree of Doctor of Education, at Columbia Uni- 
versity —Oi special interest, is the new plan for granting 
doctor’s degrees in the field of education as adopted by 
Columbia University, March 5, 1934. 

Under the plan of reorganizatio^i of Teachers College 
through its Advanced School of Education and its institu- 
tional relationships there exist three ways in which the doc- 
torate in education may be obtained : The Ph. D., through the 
Faculty of Philosophy, for the research worker in education; 
the Ph. D., through the joint conunittee on graduate instruc- 
tion, for research workers in practical science; and the 
Ed. D., through the faculty of education for the profes- 
sional worker in the fields represented in Teachers College. 

Regvlationt for the deffree 

(1) Graduates of recojmiied colleges who wish to be accepted as 
candidates for this degree must, as early as possible in the program, 
and In no event less than one year before the degree Is to be granted, 
give evidence of thorough academic training and high professional 
promise. 

(2) A period of study beyond the bachelor’s degree of not less than 
t-hree years In the University, or In universities or colleges recognized 
by It, at least 1% years of which must* be spent In Columbia 
University. 

(3) Such intensive graduate training In the sciences and disci- 
plines fundamental to education, such as biology, anthropology, 
psychology, philosophy, history, economics, political science, sociology, 
and statistics, as shall be recommended by the faculty of education. 

(4) Such intensive graduate training in the foundations of educa- 
tion as shall be recommended by the faculty of education. 

(5) Such Intensive professional training as may be required to 
prepare the individual specifically for the posts of superintendent of 
schools, principal of high schools, etc. 

(6) An active exi>erlence In practical work either in the field or in 
laboratories or schools connected with Teachers College. If the candi- 
date has had no experience in the field for which he is preparing him- 
self, this experience must be under sapervlslon of the college and in 
addition to the three-year requirement stated Above. 

' (7) So far as is possible under present university procedures, tlie 
tests for successful fulllUment of the requirements for the degree 
r will depend not so much on the addition of points nor upon the com- 
pletion of courses, as upon the attainment of a high degree of prrf- 
- fesslonal competence. Therefore the student must pa^s a written and 
oral examination coveting the broad scope of his training and fitness 
for professional leadership As a part of this examination there 
would be a practical test of his work which might Include an extended 
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demonstiation In the field, a study or surrey, the preparaUon of ma- 
men^”” or. any one of a variety of practical achlere- 

' DOCTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION < 

The requirements for the degree of D. R. E. at Boston 
Umversity include the following: The candidate must give 
evidence of having received a bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited coUep; that he has had successful practice in 
reh^ous education ; that he has a comprehensive knowledge 
of huinan nature, an insight into the nature of society, 
knowledge of the history, philosophy, and psychology of re- 
ligion, and knowledge of the church as an institution, in- 
clu(hng ite history, agencies, and activities; that he has a 
work^ knowledge of the language, or languages, or statis- 
tical laboratory, or other technique which may be required 
or his doctoral work. Three years beyond the bachelor’s 
de^ee is usually required. A minimum of 1 year’s residence 
^ the ^oo\ of Religious Education and Social Service is 
^uired The other details, such as' refer to the disserta- 
tioR and ex^ination, follow the general practices followed 
for the Ph. D. degree." 

THE DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 

The degree of doctor of science is offered as a degree in 
course by the following institutions: University of Mi^Di- 
gan, the^athohc University of America, Georgetown Uni- 
vermy Western Reserve University, Massachusetts Institute 
of TecMogy, Harvard University, Colorado School of 
^es, Worcester Polytechnic Institute,- Carnegie Institute 
Penn^kS^’ ^“i^^^'sity of Nebraska, and University of 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. — The Sc D is 
pven only when the course of study is in the department 
of either science or engineering; the Ph. D. is Umited to the 
departments of pure science or mathematics; otherwise the 
requirements for these degrees are the same. 

m 

1M4. ColambU DdItotUv dd flo-M 
“Borton Dnlrerglty. caUlof, Ifay i. 19S1. pp. (WKM188 
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University of MicKigaru — The Sc. D. is optional with the 
Ph. D. if the candidate has pursued studies principally in 
science or engineering. 

Georgetoum University . — The Sc. D. is ordinarily re- 
stricted to the fields of the natural sciences. 

Catholic University of America . — The Sc. D. is granted 
when the student’s majors and minors lie in the fields of math- 
ematics and the natural sciences. 

Western Reserve U niversity . — The doctor of science may be 
granted, provided the candidate makes application for the 
special degree and provided the plan has the approval of the 
department concerned. 

Ilarvard University . — The Sc, D. degree is offered by the 
engineering school. The candidate must have taken a degree 
in applied science in a scientific school, college, or university 
of high standing. The fields open for this degree are in 
' engineering, metallurgy, sanitary chemistry, or industrial 
chemistry. In general the nequirements are similar to 
those for the Ph. D. degree. 

Colcrrado School of Mines . — Candidates for the Sc. D. de- 
gree must complete at least 120 credits of work in course and 
research over and above that required for the master’s degree 
in addition to the doctor’s thesis. The major work may be 
selected in mining, metallurgy, geology, geophysics, or petro- 
leum engineering. A minor subject shall consist of the com- 
pletion of not less than 30 credits. More than one minor 
may be required. French and German are required and 
possibly other modern languages. At least 6 months before 
granting of the degree all work excepting the thesis problem 
must be completed, in order that all the time remaining may 
be devoted to the research problem. The other requirements 
are similar to th|B usual Ph. D. requirements.* 

Carnegie IneiUuie of Technology . — The departments of 
chemistry and metallurgy, the bureau of metallurgical re- 
search, and the coal research laboratory offer work leading 
to the Sc. D. degree. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute . — This degree is offered 
oh the basis of 8 full years of graduate work, including an 
acceptable thesis and an oral ezaminatimi. 


>• Cok>ra4p School of Mtiio*, caUlog. 1SS3-80, pp. 3T-28. 
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DOCTOR OF ENGINEERING 

The degree of Eog. D. is offered by Johns Hopkins Uni- 
lersity and by the Catholic University of America in tlie 

^ respects equivalent to the 

^h. D. degree. At Rice Institute this degree is also offered. 

he requirement is 3 years of graduate study above the A B 
degree. In addition to the Ph. D. degree.Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute offers the doctor’s degree in engineering 
designated as D. C. E., D. E. E., etc. ^ ^ 


GRADU.\TE DOCTORS’ DEGREES IN LAW 

The following examples are given of doctors’ degrees in 
tne law offered on the g^niduate level. 

Doctor o\ juridical ,den<^e.-Tht requirements for the 
degree of doctor of juridical science at Harvard University 
Law School are as follows: The candidate must be qualified 
Harvard Law School and niu.st have completed 
with high rank the course for the first degree in law in an 
approved school. The college course and the law course 
combined must have occupied 6 years. To be admitted to 
candidacy for the degree of S. J. D. the applicant must hold 
the degree of master of laws" from Harvard Law School or 
an equivalent degree, or (having the general qualifications 
for graduate work • , • •) must have taught law for 
3 years, and by published writings have shown his fitness 
f<^r legal research, or (having the qualifications for graduate 
work • •) must have been admitted by the faculty 

specially as a candidate for that degree.** 

Other requirements for the rfc^r«€.-‘‘(l) A general oral 
examination by a committee of the faculty to be passed with 
disDi^iished excellence. (2) Two written examinations 
which may be the regular examinations graduate courses or 
special wntten examinations in other subjects that the candi- 
date may elect and a committee of the faculty approve. In 
either event the examinations should be passed with distin- 
guished excellence; (3) a thesis embodying the results of 
research.” ** 


“ Harr«nl UnlTenrtty, 'catalog 1081 - 82 , p. 807 . 
*" IbKL * * • 
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The S. J. D. degree (Scientiae Jurisprudentae Doctor) 
at the Catholic University of America is granted subject 
to the following conditions : Graduates of the law school with 
and LL. M. degree received within 2^ years of time when 
they, if admitted, start work for the S. J. D., and those who, 
in the opinion of the dean of the law school and dean of the 
graduate department of said school, have successfully com- 
pleted work which is substantially equivalent of the prepa- 
ration of students included within the first category. Prac- 
tical proficiency in such foreign languages as may be neces- 
sary for the proper completion of the dissertation may be 
required of the the candidate by the aforementioned authori- 
ties. This proficiency shall be evidenced by examination. 
One year’s residence at the law school is the minimum. 


Under the matriculation requirements above set forth students are 


presumed to have the necessary equipment with which to do scholarly 
research and conatmctlve writing. Therefore, no further class work 
is required for the S. J. D. degree. The candidate Is free to attend 
any courses given in the school, but his participation in discussion is 
at the discretion of the Instructors *of snch conrses respectively. The 
candidate is also at liberty to confer with any members of the faculty 
at times convenient to such faculty members. For this degree a 
scholarly dissertation in the Held of the philosophy or the science or 
the history of law Is required. Such dissertation shall be submitted 
to the head of the graduate department on or before March 31 of the 
year In which the degree Is sought, for examination by the faculty of 
law. If accepted, the dissertation must be printed In a form prescribed 
by the head of the graduate department and 200 printed and covered 
copies be deposited In the law library at least 14 days prior to 
graduation day at which the degree Is sought. Iq pddition to such 
dissertation, the candidate will be required to pass successfully a 
broad and intensive oral examination, conducted by the faculty of law 
and representatives of the graduate council, which examination shall 
have as its scope the whole field of private American Ihw and those 
portions of public and International and foreign law in which the 
candidate has been working.” 



Doctor of the science of Zaih.— Cornell University pre- 
scribes for the degree of doctor of the science of law the 
follotving ; 


"The Catholic University of America. Anoouncements. School of Law, 
1934-SO, 20: 14, Mar. 10. 1034. 
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The candidate shall be In residence at least 1 academic year; sball 
pursue with distinction such graduate or adranced courses as shaU 
^ prescribed by the faculty; shall engage In such Independent Inres- 
flgatlon in some field of law under the direction of a member or mem- 
bers of the faculty as shall be determined by that body, the results of 
»8uch inrestlgatlon to be embodied In one or more essays which shall 
be creditable contributions to legal scholarship, and a copy of which 
shall be deposited in the law library; and shaU pass a comprehenslye 
examination on the work pursued. It Is desirable that candidates for 
this degree shaU have had some practical or teaching experience after 
obtaining a first degree in law. To be admitted to this program the 

candidate must have an LL. B. or equivalent degree from an approved 
law school. 

(3) Doctor of hm. — Similar in many respects is the de- 
^ee of juris doctor (J. D.) offered by tfclumbia Univer- 
sity which requires a definite program of research, which 
IS usually not the case for the juris doctor degree. 

The candidate must give evidence of his ability and educational 
traini^ to do original research work In the field of .\nglo-.\merlcan 
law. The candidate must have (a) graduated from an approved col- 
school of collegiate rank or (6) successfully com- 
Pleted at least 3 years of undergraduate study In an approved coUege 
or sclentlflc school which course of study must have IncludM aatis- 
factory courses In English. In eronomlcs, and In English and Amerl- 
wn history or the equivalent of such training, and (c) In addition 
to compliance with the conditions stated In (a) and (b) above have 
snccesrfnlly completed with high rank 8 years of study In an approved 
aw school or the equivalent thereof and have obtained a first degree 

Th^ candidate must be In residence for at least 1 academic year 
and must complete courses and work as tl}e faculty may deem essen- 
*fi ^ prosecution of bis program of study and Investl- 

^t on. The required work may Include study in the fields of history 
buslnesa. eronomlca, government, philosophy, public law, or compara’ 

‘ ^ candidate To complete and 

publish tte required dlsaerUtlou before the eiplradon of 1 additional 
year either In residence or In absentia. 

The required dissertation must demonstrate the candidate’s capac- 

IS..!!*" >«««» «*e*rch and must present the 

^ults of the Investlgatlou in satisfactory form. Before the final ap- 

proval of the dissertation the candidate wlU be required to pass an 
oral examination on the subject of the thesis.** 


•* Cornell Law Bebool. Annoancement for 1931-S2 p 8 

'-w. 19SJW14. p. 9. 
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Dovtor of jurfspi'udence. — The graduate law degree offered 
at the University of Chicago is the doctor of jurisprudence 
(J, S. D.) and is open to students showing exceptional abil- 
ity in legal scholarship. Three quarters of residence after 
the conii)lction of the regular professional law course is 
required covering such studies as the faculty requires. The 
requirements include ** submission of a printed dissertation 
upon invitation by vote of the faculty and the acceptance of 
such dissertation as a creditable contribution ,to legal 
scient e.” 

.Doctor of c(ii) on law aiidfdoctor hi both Ian',s. — The school 
of canon hnv of the Catholic University of America sets up 
the following requirements for the degrees of doctor of 
canon law (J. C. D.-) and doctor of both laws (J. U. D.). 
-Admission to the course includes: 

The successful completion of a course of subjects accord- 
ing to canon 1365 of the code of canon law and the provisions 
of the ordinances of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities. May 24, 1931. Art. 26. 2°, (a), (b), (c). 

Presentation of testimonial letter from the candidate’s 
ecclesiastical superior; a certificate of candidate’s previous 
philosophical and theological studies. Courses include: In- 
troduction to legal science, general norms, persons, things, 
proces5>es, delicts and penalties, history of canon law and 
American civil law, contacts between canon law 6nd Amer- 
ican civil law, practice of canonical procedure. 

The course in canon law is 3 years in length. The exam- . 
ination is on the dissertation, the whole code, and the subject 
matter covered. A dissertation of not less than 6,000 words 
is required. 

The course for the 4<^forate in both laws is 4 years in 
length. The examination covers the dissertation, the 
whole code, and the subject matter covered in Roman and 
American civil law. A dissertation of not less than 6,000 
words is required. ^ 

AnnouDcementt of the Unleerflty of Chicago. The Law School Nomber, 
1032-33, p. 0. 
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graduate DOCTORS' DEGREES IN MEDICINE, PUBLIC 
HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 

.. J''b of doctors’ degrees in the grad- 

herewith* «nd hygiene are given 

Do<™ or JtoicAn ScKNCES.-The Bm-vard Bedical 
Sth«^”'™* ""'dical sciences 

candidates for this de^ee must matriculate as medical students and 
complete ,«b an honor smde .be reaolar ele,neo,..T Vodre^ 
y t 8 school in anatomy, histology and embryology, physlologv- 

Tea Tnfh ‘>«««'-‘o»ogy. pathology, pharmacology, and clS- 

Ical pathology, together with other subjects as may be recommended 

by the committee. In addition, all candidates are required to Save 
a reading knowledge of French and German. Ordinarily the prepara 

«»tudj leading to the degree of M. D. Students who have completed 
all or a i^rtion of this work from other approved medical school 
may be admitted to candidacy ui>on presenting, evidence lat tht 

"■><« -n hlnoi 

grade and upon passing the general examination described below 

a'" / «>“P»etlon of this preliminary training the student 
shall devote himself for not less than 2 years to the Intensive study 

suwe^t snd 2 M “ of a flttiug 

subject and give evidence of Independent research. There shall be 

.«•» cmml„.,l„„, , 0 . ,w. * c..n,l„.,mp Zorn 

I examination upon accept 

"^laTfleld.- “ 

The University of Pennsyivania, in the graduate .school of 
medicine offers the degree of doctor of medical science to 
student physicians who have been productive in research 
upon the completion of the third year of the regular grad- 
uate medical course. It indicates demonstrated capacity for 
medica teaching and investigation in a stated chemical or 
medical science department.” 
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Columbia UmversUy has the following requirements for 
the degree of doctor of medical sciences : The student must 
present evidence of graduation from a* medical school ap- 
proved by the university; the completion of an interneship 
of not less than 1 year after graduatioqa in a hospital ap- 
proved by the university. The recommendation of the de- 
partment in which the work is to be done must be obtained. 
The specific degree requirements include — 

(1) A period of study after the interneebip of not leas than 3 years 
In the unlTerslty or In hospitals and laboratories recognised by It, at 
least 1 calendar year of which mnat be spent In the university. 

(2) Such intensive graduate training in the basic medical sciences 

of anatomy, embryology, physiology, biological chemistry, pharma- 
cology, pathology, bacteriology, and in other fields of science, including 
original Investigation as shall be recommended by the departments 
concerned. (3) An active exi)erlence during the 8-year period of not 
less than 18 months In the hospital, clinics, and diagnostic laboratories 
of the specialties elected. (4) Written, oral, and practical examina- 
tions aid a dissertation may be prescribed In the specialty elected and 
In clinical, laboratory, and public health fiel^ to which the 'specialty 
Is related." j 

Doctob of Pubuc Health. — At Yale University the degree 
of doctor of public health is conferred upon those who hold 
the degree of M. D. from a high-grade medical school, and 
who have completed at least 2 years of resident graduate 
work at Yale University. These requirements include pre- 
scribed and elective courses of study, practical field work in 
public health, and a dissertation based upon individual study 
of a particular problem,** 

Harvard University School of Public Health requires the 
candidate to have an M. D. degree, or its equivalent, from an 
approved medical school. The D. P. H. is granted on evidence 
of real scholarship in the fundamental aspects of public 
health. A thesis which displays independent ^ility and 
originality in a special field is also required. Two years of 


•* Colombia Unlveralty. BoUetlo of information, tblrty-foartta aertea, no. 48, 
Sept. 1, 1S84. AnnooBaemaBt of eoUefe of 'phyalclaiu and aorceooa, acbool 
of mcdicisa, Colombia Unlveralty, for the winter and aprlng aeaalona, 1S84- 

lS‘3o3ll^:*ia81-82. July 19, 1980. Vol. XXX. No. 42. pp. 26-27. BuUe- 
tln of Yale Unlveralty. General catalog nnmbcr, 1981-82, p. 217. 
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.work are usuaUy required and at least 1 academic year must 
be spent in residence at the university.” ^ 

Jo Am Hopkiiu Uni^erHty requires 'ca^^dates. to be crad- 
medical school, and that they havrhad 
a liberal education as evidenced by a degree in the arts or 
^e^’Miences or its equivalent, and have completed the course 
fading to a certificate in public health or its equivalent. 
The course is 2 y^rs in length to those who do not come 
with advanced credits. At least a full academic year of resi- 
dence is required devoted to advanced work in one subject 
or a group of related subjects. An acceptable thesis present- 
ly an mchvidual study of some subject in public health or 
hygiene. Credentials for at least 3 months of practical work 

^aJd^” ^ approved by the advisory 

Do^r OF Science IN HyoiENE.-This course as outUned 
at Johns Hopbns University does not require the candidate 
to pi^nt the M. D. degree for i^dmission. The admission 
requirements for candidacy for this degree include: 

L Selene^ or In medicine, with a reading 

knowledge of French and Gterwan. 

(6) ^r^cat^ of the eattefactory completion of adequate couraea 
In chemistry, physics, and biolng}-. 

(c) CertWeates of the satisfactory completion of adequate courses 

tgl including histology, physiology, and pathology. 

«) In excepUonal cases on the recommendation of the head of a • 
d^rtment. a candidate may be accepted who offers In place 
^ Ifi “tlst^ctory evidence of apectal training of an ad- 
^ fundamental to this main field 

Of Work. 

Graduation: jae following requirements moat be absolved before 
tne candidate may be presented fdr the decree* 

® raduate work (or an 

2. Completion of a satisfactory research on the principal subject 
and its presentation in the form of a dissertation i 

examination of the candidate before a committee of 
tne faculty. 


■Harvard Dnlveralty catalog. l»81-«2, S60. 
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With respect to requirement 2 in addition to the principal 
subject, two subordinate subjects must be selected. The 
candidate must pass written examinations in the principal 
and subordinate subjects.** 

GRADUATE DOCTOR’S DEGREES IN THEOLOGY 

The following examples are given of the doctorate in 
theology : 

Doctor of theology.— Pi.t Harvard University the degree 
of doctor of- theology is distinguished from the Ph. D. de- 
gree as far as general requirements are concerned in that 
it is necessary for the student to spend at least 5 years of 
study beyond tile baccalaureate degree. Three years of the 
five are required for the obtaining of the bachelor of theology 
degree, at lea^an additional year is required to obtain the 
degree of mast^ of theology, and at least 2 years beyond 
the bachelor of theologj' is required for the degree of doctor 
of theology,^® 

" Boston University admits to candidacy for this degree 
those who have completed the requirements for the S. T. B. 
and who have evidence of ability to do high-grade graduate 
work. At least 48 seme.ster-hours beyond the S. T. B. in 
residence is required. At least 20 of these hours must be 
in a major field. As a rule at least 1 ancient and 1 mod- 
ern language are required subject to the demands of the 
mS^JTn^ E.\aminations before the faculty are required in 
courses taken for the degree and a satisfactory dissertation 
in the field of the major is required.* *® 

Doctor of sacred theology .— requirements for this de- 
gree at the school of sacred sciences of' the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America include the following: Admission to 
candidacy granted to students whose work for the licenciate 
of sacred theology has been especially meritorious. Gradu- 
ation : At least 1 year’s work additional to that required for 
the S. T. L. (2 years above the S. T. B.). A thesis of at 

“The John* Ilopklne CnlTemlt/ Clrculnr. School of hygiene anil public 
health. CatAg and announcemontB for 1032-J13. April 1932, p. 31. 

• HaxxiHli T^nlverilty catalog. 1931-32, p. 491. 

jrBoaton Unlvenlty catalog, issued May 1, 1931, p. B13. 
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least ZS,000 words is required. An oral examination in the 
pr««r^ courses is given and a Bnal examination, 3 hour, 
in length, is required coveting the dissertation and the de- 
fense of 60 theses covering the whole field of theology. The 
diploma IS panted only after SOO copien of the printed 
dissertation have been sent to thcr library. 

Do^n or LnTERs.-The degree of doctor of letters is com 
ferred at Georgetown University on the same basis as the 
n. D. degree if the student specializes in languages or 

Doctob or Modebn Languages.— Middlebury College of- 
fers the doctorate in modem languages (D. M L ) This 
degree is earned at the Middlebury summer sc’hwils of 
trench, fepanish, and German. 

The principal requirements are as follows : 

1 a language major from some recog- 

nl*ed unlveralty. * 

2 ^Idence at the aummer sesaiona of Middlebury* College equiva- 

lent to 6 year^oursea of 80 credlta. Thla will ordinarily require 4 
u Middlebury. but the basis of the requirement 

points^ ^ * fulflllment of a program, not merely a given total of 

The indent will be required to complete the main lines or groups 
0 e cnrrlcnlmn— styllBUcs, phonetics, realla, teaching methods' 
Iterature. and philology. A minimum of 20 credits over and above 

M- ^ “wt be secured In reaWence at 
Middlebury ; a maximum of 10 credits may be transferred 

a Two aemesters’ residence In the foreign country of the major 
Ungua^. This time should be spent in study In approved courses 
amounting to or equivalent to 12 hours a week (or 24 semester-hours) 
of cl^ exercises. The work most be done according to a plan pre- 
viously approved by the dean of the respective school, and the final 
results must also be approved by him. Work done in a foreign coun- 
try prior to the student’s enrollment as a candidate for the D. M. L. 
rennot be accepted. Summer sessions may not be sobstltnted for 
the requirement of 2 semesters’ foreign residence. 

4 A major language (French, Spanish, or German). 

knowledge of and the abiUty to use the spoken, 
and written language, tested by an oral and written examination. 

thorongh atndy ot and training in phonetics Candidates 
_ required to do at least 1 gammer’s work la the phonetics- 
laboratory, and to write a repprt on their research. 
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(o) A sclent Iflc study of modem methods of teaching foreign lan- 
* gnagcs. 

IifOTiu Besides attendance In the courses of methods at Middlebury, 

candidates will be required to teach at least 1 year under super- 
Tislon. Statements will be requested from superintendents of schools, 
heads of departments, and others as to the success of the candidate’s 
teaching and professional ability. No student will be granted the 
>• D. M. L. who cannot be unqualifiedly recommended as an experienced 
iinil successful teacher of the language. 

(5) 'A final oral examination conducted entirely in the major lan- 
gungo, before a board Including native members of the faculty ; this 
examination to cover all elements of tbe candidate d preparation-™ 
phonetics, pedagogy, literature, etc. (This training should Include 
a cerjain amount of philological preparation— old French o|| old 
Spanish, phonologj', morphology, etc., but these subjects shoula be 
studied not in se and per se, but always with the idea of the help 
they may afford to the knowledge and teaching of the modern Ian- 
guages.) 

6. A minor language (preferably another romance language). This 
will be tested by un oral and written examination. The candidate’s 
knowledge of the language should be sufficient at least to teach suc- 
cessfully the elementary courses In the language. "In addition, a read- 
ing knowledge of German will be required, as a guarautee of the 
ability to use German texts or cHlitioiis. 

7. A dissertation written In the major language. This dissertation, 
which should approximate 35,000 words, Is Intendecl to prove a 
thorough and understanding study of some subject, literary, phonetic, 
or i>edagoglcal, which Is worth a careful study. It must embody < 
c^slderable original work and reflection must show a mastery of the 
field, clearness of thought, and must be vfrltten In correct and easy 
style. The subject musk be chosen and the preparat^n continued 
under the guidance of some member of tbe Middlebury faculty." 

DOCTOR OF COMMERCIAL SCIENCE 

The requirements for the degree of doctor of commercial 
science at Harvard University include the following: 

In addition to buslnesa tralnlng In the school, a general training In ", 
economic theory, economic history, a period of approved businesB 
experience, and ability to read al^least one modem foreign language. 

A candidate must speai at least 3 years In full time graduate study 
or off*^ the equivalent thereof. The candidate must show a general 
training In the whole field of study, a thorough knowledge of his 
special bnsloess subject within the fiejd, and do Independent research 
in some portion of the subject A thesis must be presented Which 
gives evidence of the candidate’s Imagination and originality, analyt- 


" Middlebury CoUcfe Bulletin, Women’e catalog .nomber. October 1988, pp> 
88-S4. 
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ical power and good Judgment, In the constructive solution of prob- 
lems of business administration and In the interpretation of the 
^ results of his research." 

4. OTHER ASPECTS OF THE DOCTORATE 

Although we find various types of the doctorate that are 
not essentially different from the Ph. D. degree^except from 
the standpoint of a more professional approach, it is of in- 
tei:^t to observe that in the field of engineering the ma- 
jority of institutions offer as their highest engineering de- 
gree the Ph. p. Only a few schools offer the Sc. D. or 
Eng. D. for this purpose. In the field of public health Har- 
vard offers a degree in addition to the D. P. H.— the Ph. D. 
in Hygiene. This is for students without the medical de- 
^e. The Delamar Institute of Public Health of Columbia 
University ^ante the Ph: D. as' the highest degree in this 
field. Combination programs which facilitate the obtaining 
of the Ph. D. by students working for the M. D. degree are 
also noted, guch as the one at the University of California. 
Recently a program for the Ph. D. in music has been elabo^ 
rated by the Eastman School of Music of the University of 
Rochester. In this program higher musical research and 
study have a definite professional setting. 

These additional examples are somewhat indicative of 
the increasing significance of the doctorate in the several 
professional fields. 

^ 5. SUMMARY 

There has been little change., since 1900 in the formal 
standErds set up for the Ph. D. degrro. 

The standards and requiremeuts for the Ph. D. degree are 
being modified ii^ the direction of flexibility. Qualitative 
standards are taking the place of mere quantitative require- 
ments. / .. 

The requirements for the Ph. D. degree show considerable 
unifonmty with respect to such general' items as admission 
to candidacy and minimum residence requirements. That is, 
the regulations for admission to candidacy provi^ in nearly 
all cases an adequate period f^r testing the candidate’s abil- 

* Hamrd Unlvendtr Catalog 19Sl-a2, p. 67 #. 
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itj as a graduate staden^ and also providing a period in 
which an acceptable program involving a primary and secs 
ondary interest may be woihed out. thesis or disserta- 
tion is recpiired in all cases, but there is considerable differ- 
ence of view>8 to -what ccMistitutes a thesis which adequately 
measures or tests the originality and scho l a r s hi p of the can% 
didate and the value of the contribution. 

The publication of the doctor^ dissertaticm in some form 
is everywhere recpiired, vnth one exception. Only one insti- 
tution requires full publication before the degree can be 
granted. But the requirements for the publication of the 
t-bomH in many universities are so full of alternatives as to 
discourage a serious attempt at full publication. In a con- 
siderable number of schools the method of pub lishing a uni- 
versity series of thesis abstract seems to be an interesting 
compromise. This may help the finances of the student, but 
it also reduces the significiapce^f full responsibility on the 
part of the student in’ comprably fulfilling his principal 
objective in the graduate schooL^ 

While not altogether unif orm as to procedure, the final 
oral examination or defense of the thesis cemtinues to be the 
universal practice. This is usually preceded by a cximpre- 
hensive written examination. 

The creation of new types of doctor’s degreeMunilar in 
general character to the Ph. D. degree has become increas- 
ingly popular. These new degrees are largely controlled 
by professfenal considerations and in a number of ins ta n ces 
require of the candidate a period of practical professional 
or field experience. The empha^ is placed.on the applica- 
tions of knowledge rather than up<Hi the discovery of new 
knowledge or truth. These degrees are now folly recognized 
by a large group'of leading universitee and are on the whole 
considered to be the equivalent of the Ph. D. degree. 


CHAPTER Vin 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

TTie evolution of graduate instruction in the United 
^tes, particul^y within the past 60 years, has been a 
matter of the gr^test importance to thi« country. Qmduate 
schools have been the principal organised stimulating 
agency and outlet for the creative energies of the lif t ed 
minds of America and have been one of the most potent 
sources of influence and power in bringing to realisation 
the present development of our physical and social re- 
sources. Graduate instruction has not only been a determin- 
ing factor in our culture, but to some extent its influence 
has been felt abroad. 

The rapidity of this evolution, as evinced by the large 
number of institutions that are giving advanced instructicni, 
such as that leading to the master’s degree, and the relatively 
large num^r of instituticms offering work leading to the 
doctorate has broi^t forth a number of problems which 

are of importance in determining the character of graduate 
study. 

1. PRINCIPUES VERSUS APPLICATIONS 

The eiflraor^ary expansion of agriculture, industry, 
commerce, and education, especially between 1870 and 1900, 
greatly encouraged the establishment of graduate schools 
thmughout the country, and the demands for adequately 
prepared research leaders and workers were for a long *imA 
greater than the supply. Furthermore, as the nature of the 
socio-eco n om i c problems of the time demanded not mere 
theory, tet practical results, the interests of nesearch and 
gradoate' study were naturally turned in the direction of 
the applications of truth and knowledge to these problems 
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rather than toward general principles, ^uch of this re- A 
search yielded few returns of fundamental scientific, im- 
portance, but often yielded great social as well as financial 
benefits. 

This tendency to investigate applications led to two re- 
sults. First, a greater concentration on local or r^onal 
problems, rather than on those of a more general nature. 
Second, it helped to detach a great deal of research from 
the immediate influence of foreign countries, such as Ger- * 
many and France. The nature of local problems in certain 
fields made it difficult to keep the close contacts with for<^ 
eign contributions; furthermore, there was less need for 
such contracts, as a large amount of excellent source ma- 
terial of local or regional origin was readily available. 

2. THE PROBLEM OF THE MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 

The conditions just noted doubtless have been among the 
principal causes of the decreaise of interest in the study and 
use of foreign languages as a part of the requirements for 
the D. degree. When Latin and Greek were the pri- 
mary vehicles of culture and scholarship, their requirement 
was necessary and universal. As the. vernacular became an 
added vehicle of literary and scientific information, less value 
was placed on the an^cient tongues. Benjamin Franklin was 
one of the first to protest against the use of the ancient lan- 
guages as the principal media of instruction in the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy. As many of the major contributions to 
literature and science during the past century were the fruits 
of French and German scholarship, it became imperative for 
English-speaking scholars to have a knowledge of these 
tongues. But the universities of this country and of other 
English-speaking countries' have made sudi large contribu- 
* tions to the several fields of kn^pwledge that their contribu- 
tions in the English lan^age now constitute a body of such 
research and cultural value as to compare favorably in qual- 
ity and quantity with that from foreign sources. With the 
increase in foreign tranriations it has come to be felt by 
many that the value of the untranslated matter often is not 
of sufficient significance to warrant the enforcing of the for- 
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eign-language requirement On the majority of graduate stu- 
dents. It has been felt that time can be ^wnt to better 
advantage in acquiring the <use of. iJithftC.- tools of investiga- 
tion or in giving ^greater attention to the gaining of a new 
or broader educational content. 

There are doubtless other reasons for the partial break- 
down of the modem foreign-language requirement. Because 
of our past insularity, now happily decreasing, it has not 
been so easy to recognize adequately the scholarly achieve- 
ments of older nations or cultures. Again, the character of 
our forei^-language training is partly responsible for some 
of the difficulties involved. Mastery of even one, not to 
speak of two foreign languages, sufficient for facile use is 
seldom achieved by the average high-school student, so that 
unless the student makes foreign languages a major or a 
minor in college, his achievement in that subject becomes a 
^ague memory. And even though his record gives outward 
attestation of linguistic skill, 'it seldom passes at current 
value when he enters the graduate school. 

The desire on the part of students to escape this require- 
ment is sometimes due to genuine difficulties. Many students 
through nature or training resist the methods of language 
teaching whi<% are pYimarily mempry and logic and prefer, as 
students of science, the method of mathematics or statistics. 

From personal observation it would appear thaT the ques- 
tion of the foreign-language requirement for the Ph. D. is 
beginning to be settled on its merits. - On one hand, there are 
still many who feel that scholarship of a high order cannot 
fully be achieved without a continually growing acquaint- 
ance with the contributions of foreign thought in the original 
languages, in both specialized and general fidda The doc- 
tor of philosophy needs this broa4fning atmosphere with its 
new stimulating thought forms as a deepening of his foun- 
dations as a basis for a life of study and research. There 
can be no question as to the great value of such experience, 
but imder present circumstances there are relatively few 
candidates who can follow such a plan. 

On the other hand, in certain prominent institutions that 
once hdd to a rigorous and universal enforcement of the 
French and German requirement, the policy has been 
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changed. The matter is left to departmental judgment If 
the research demands it, and there is a worthy foreign litera* 
ture, the necessary language er languages are denmnded. If 
the research does' pot demand it or if there is a paucity of 
* foreign material, the foreign^laagoage requirement may be 
waived and, if necessary, other tdols or techniques must be 
used. In other words, the nature of the problem determines 
the case, whether it be language, statistical methods, or other 
techniques, or all of these. 

From a superficial standpoint, because of the somewhat 
wide acceptance of the new degrees of E<L D. and other 
forms of the applied doctorate, it may seem that the Ph. D. 
degree has been split, as well as splintered. On the modem 
foreign-language rock. These new degrees have beccnne 
popular ^(h students partly because of the flexible charac- 
ter of the modem foreign-language requirements. Foreign 
languages are seldom required, except when the disserUtion 
demands them, and as these degrees usually represent Work ■ 
in applied fields, local or regional data are more often used. 
These degrees also appear to be more sincere in their require- 
t ihents because the enforcement of the foreign language has 

not degenerated into the bugaboo of an artificial or formal 
requirement as is often 'the case for the Ph. D. However, 
the setting up of these nqw doctorates is based upon some- 
thing more fundamental and important — the wide spread of 
graduate study and research in highly diversified forms 
which require approaches not cmly fronv general research 
objectives'but from professional as well as other practical 
obj^ives. It is of interest to note that in the 26 or 80 uni- 
veimties that offer the £d. D., Sc. D., Eng. D., J. S. D., etc., 
that the Ph. D. degree is also offered, but the objectives for 

the latter are more general or theoretical in character. 

« 

3. OVEREXPANSION IN GRADUATE 
DEPARTMENTS 

Another question of importance has Recently arism — the 
tendency to owerexpansicMi on the part of a number of gradr 
uate schools. This tendency has natural causes; the desire / 
to meet rapidly growii^-local and regional demands, the 
pressure which calls for a small political unit, denomina- 
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tion, or o^r constituencj, to demand a complete imiTersity 
organiaation worthy of recognition. Among the 75 or more 
unaversities and coUeges that grant the Ph. D. degree the 
question may be raised as to what extent and on what 
grounds highly specialized departments can be 
From the standpoint of national needs how many of the 76 
institutions are justified in covering frwn 10 to 80 major 
fields with hundreds of departments, many of which are at- 
tended by few students? 

Ihiring an earlier period the establishment of a number 
of high-grade graduate schools in strategic locations was 
natural and useful. But professional competition and local 
pride have apparently forced other schools to expand thdr 
programs with highly specialized courses when there is little 
genuine justification for it. This has harmed the quality of 
g^uate instruction in many cases and has served to depre- 
ciate the value of the doctorate, as well as other higher 
degre^. It has also been a cause of financial suffering to 
' th^ institutions, especially since the economic depression. 

Such a situation may suggest the desirability of a more log- 
ical concentration of, specialized effort in the light of State, 
regional, and National needs. The broader or more general 
fields of subject matter must ne^ be common to all graduate 
schools, with the possible exception of the few whose in- 
terest is largely in one or two fields of research. But highly 
specialized departments in each of the principal fields should 
be aUoMted as far as possible by mutual agreement between 
institutions whose competition serves to weaken the quality 
of ^ork and effort. Bather than 60 welak centers of highly 
specialized endeavor, consider the advantages of 6 or 10 well- 
drganized and equipped renters worthy of the fullest recog- 
nition, that are by enyironment and other reasons best 
adapted for the work. One ot the leading physicists of this 
country remarked that only 6 universities were doing re- 
search of a type equivalent to that being done by his local 
, department, and he added slowly and pensively that 20 other 
schools might be considered as having something of value 
in their con^butions to his particular subject. What about 
the other 40 graduate departments? And how many of 
these 20 schools would be better justified lessening their 
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efforts in this line an^ applying their energies ^ more ap> 
propriate fields I 

If a national program of graduate instruction could be 
restrained fr<Mn unnecessary extravagances by the concen- 
tration of highly specialized departments in fewer and more 
highly organized centers, it might prove very advantageous 
from the standpoint of costs as well as educational or re- 
search efficiency. Already certain institutions have come to 
agreements on the question of unnecessary duplication of 
graduate effort. ^ a certain competing area, agreement 
has been made by university X that imiversity Y is to be 
considered the principal research center for a certain field 
of science while university Y will be the principal research 
cei^ter for a certain humanistic field. In this particular 
case environmental factors as well as expense have been 
strong influences in determining this new adjustment. 

This matter of voluntary adjustments, however, cannot 
always be kej^in control. because it is seldom possible for 
even the mt^mowerful .and wealthy graduate schools to 
keep from genffi*ation to generation a full galaxy of geniuses 
in every department. New intellectual luminaries arise in 
unsuspected places and new alinements may be made which 
draw support away from older and more recognized centers. 
However, with the aid of the national, learned societies, 
research associations, national and institutional surveys, this 
concentration of specialized study may be appr<q)riately 
effected with benefit to the student, the professor, and to 
higher education in general. 

4. THE SELECTION OF THE THESIS OR RESEARCH 

PROBLEM 

Another matter of importance concerns the selection of 
research or thesis problems. One of the charges against the 
modem graduate school has been that it has tended from 
time to time to degrade true' research by emphasizing mat- 
ters relatively unimportant from the standpoint of genuine 
scholarship. This question has been discussed considerably 
in recent years. There is no doubt that to provide each 
year 8,000 research problems of true doctoral caliber and 
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12.000 subjecte adequate for master’s theses is a matter of 
no mean significance. Arthis rate, within the next 10 years 

30.000 doctoral dissertations and 120,000 master’s theses will 
appear on the scene to add to the sum total of human knowl- 
edge. To what extent is it piossible to originate or to set up* 
genuine research problems? How many of these so-called 
“research problems” are pseudo problems? How many 
theses topics are of even secondary significance? Out of 
this great mass of organized knowledge and information 
how much is fundamental ? How much is worthy of appli 
cation ? 

In some places there are indications of a reaction against 
ultrascientific techniques which, in the minds of superficial 
students, constitute the main feature and end-all of the re- 
search or thesis problem. The question has been raised 
whether highly technical methods as applied in certain fields 
have not become as barren of real results to the student and 
to the problem as were the medieval abuses of the scholastic 
period when dialectical methods degenerated into the fine 
art of splitting logical hairs. 

Doubtless, these questions are unavoidable. They are 
forced on us by the tremendous forces of a civilization de- 
veloping under very high pressure. These problems, many 
as they have been and many as they will be, have grown 
out of urgent necessity. They have re<?uired and will re- 
quire ezjact study until they are gradually solved. Then,, 
perhaps, other rategories of problems will have arisen or 
a new period will begin in which increasing attention will 
be given again to principles and fundamentals, the basis of 
ft now cyclft of sciftntific ftnd sociftl 86rvic8. 

5. THE EVALUATION OF GRADUATE STUDY 

The two att^pts to evaluate graduate schools on a 
Nation-wide basis are symptomatic. They are the results of 
a growing uncertainty on the part of prospective graduate 
students as to where they best can specialize and at the same 
time gain the professional or legal recognition which is 
necessary in certain profemional occupations, such as teach- 
ing. With 160 schools offering the master’s degree in one 
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or Tnrt TA fi ^U b i, including mon g ttioM 76 or notoro schooLs 
that offer one or m(»o doctor’s degrees also, the qoestion of 
the selection of a proper school mey beconie difficult, not 
only because of differences in educational offerings and re> 


id an the matter of 'the migration of students from one 
graduate school to another; the recognition of candidates 
with only first degrees from all kinds of colleges and 
schocds. If we count also tiie ‘several undergraduate col- 
leges that are included in a large number of our universities, 
it will be found that the graduate schools must adjust their 
articulation 'with almost 1,000 undergraduate colleges, 
liberal, technical, or other. It is, therefore, a matter of in- 
terest to the professor as well as to the student. 

Because there is no national ministry that exerdaes direct 
c(mtrol over higher educaticm, the Association of Americaia 
Universities has com^^to be, in a broad sense, the arbiter of 
^standards of gradnate work, not by an attempt to control 
the graduate work of its constituent members and other 
higher institutions of learning, but by virtue of its recogni- 
tion as the only existing national accrediting agency for 
colleges and universities from the point of view; of g^raduate 
work and research. On the basis of this accrediting, gradu-^ 
ates of these colleges and universities are admitted gen-'' 
erally to graduate schools. 

At the present time the Association of American Universi- 
ties publis^ a list of colleges and universities which It 
approMSM^lhese are classified as follows: Universities of 
complex orgLnization, usually with graduate schools and cer- 
tain professmnal and technological schools. A. Members of 
the Association of American Universitiea. This includes M 
institutions.' B. Other institations. This list indudes 11 
nni’versities and 30 tedinological institutions; also 202 col- 
leges primarily organised with undergraduate corricnla lead- 
ing to the A. B. or B. S., in some cases with strong technolog- 
ical divisions and occasionally a strong professional school.* * 


tivindtz. 

• Jovraal of prnfoo<1tnn nd oddrooM of tto Mth asMtl coaOmmo tte 
AflHMlffitton of ABorleon UnlTorflltiio, IMS. UilTerotty of Chicago 
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Thus the grsdnstes of these 241 or more institutioiu hAve 
whst sjnoonts to imme diate sooess to tha graduate schools 
end sdTsnoed profeesionsl or techuicsl courses of the 80 umi* 
vemties oonstitutiii^ the AssociatioQ of American Unirersi- 
ties. These gnduates are able usually to earn their ad- 
yai^csed degrees in the minimum period of time. Those witii 
the master’s degree or those with more credit can readily 
migrate to one of these 30 mstitutions, as well as other uni- 
versities and colleges, and have their degrees or credits 
accepted at par value. By this it shouldj not he assumed 
that graduates ol colleges on regional accredited lists, or 
even those from nonaccredited colleges, are rejected - by the 
graduate and other higher schools of the association. On 
the contrary, a liberal attitude is taken with respect to those 
from the other accredited colleges. .Perhaps there is a'little 
more careful scrutiny of the student’s record; perhaps some 
additional work may be recpiir^ in such cases. Those from 
nonaccredited colleges are also treated liberally, biit often 
they are obliged to overcome some weakness in their bacca- 
laureate or other programs and along with other candidates 
are given a chance to prove their worth before gaining the 
full status of a graduate student. 

With these facts in mind, attention is called to the grow- 
ing number of universities in list B of the association whose 
graduate schools have developed strong departments in sev- 
e^ fields. These in many cases hake only begun to empha- 
size graduate study in comparatively recent years are 
in a definite process of evolution from first-class liberal arts 
wUeges or technical schools or both into fuU-fledged univer- 
sities capable of handling broadly and deeply research and 
graduate studies. 


UA 


It is th^fore obvious that such classifications as those of 
President- Hughes ud the American Council oil Education 
will become more and more useful in helping sU graduate 
schools to reach the highest goals ih aU their departments, 
or to re^ct their efforts to fewer fields. At the same time, 
^e critical md stimulat^ activities of other higher educa- 
tional associations, public and private research associations. 
State departfiiratB of education, and denominational boards 
are helping to unprove the standards of graduate study by 
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special studies, by legislative requirements, and other forms 
of artion. 

This is the process by which the graduate schools of Amer- 
ican universities are being developed ; a slow and irregular 
process, but one by -which it is hoped thatf the creative talents 
of American society may be brought to their highest con- 
summation. 


/ 
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APPENDIX 

1. MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES, 1935 

(M) — Men only 

Brown University, Providence, R. i. 

California Institute oLTeclmology (M), Pusadena, Calif. 

Catbollc University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Clark University (M), Worcester, Mass. 

Columbia University, New Tofk, N. T. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. T. 

Harvard University (M), Cambridge, Mass. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

McOlU University, Montreal, Canada. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technologj’, Boston, Mass. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Princeton University (M), Princeton, N. J. 

Stanford U^verslty, Stanford University, Calif. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Hi. 

University df IUln 9 is, Urbana, BL 
Unlverslty of Kansas, Lawrence, Ksnif , 

Unlvei-slty of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Hfioh 

University gf Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. ^ 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

University of Nebraska, Ltncoln, Nebr. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel hiii , N. O. 

University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of Texas, Austin, 

University of Thronto, Toronto^ Canada. 

University of VlrglnU (M), Cbariottesvlllei Va. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wls. 

Washington Unlvenity, Bt Louis, Mo. 
tale Unlrerslty (M), Neir Haven, Obnn. 
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2 GRADUATE STUDY UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

For A great many years the various libraries, museums, 

. laboratories, and observatories that hate been a part of the 
several departments or other establishments of the Federal 
Government have been available for the use of students, 
investigators, and research workers. (See 27 Stat. 395 ai>d 
81 Stat. 1010.) 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THE UNITED STATES 
. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

In order to meet the needs of the Department the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture organized the graduate school of the 
Department in 1921. Secretary Henry C. Wallace in his 
report for 1921 said : •/ 

To maintain the efficiency in a adentiflc organization under civil- 
service regnlationa sMue provisions meat be made for adequate train- 
ing of those who enter the service In the lower poeltlona. • • * 
To meet thta need the Department has provided for graduate training 
in various lines for the acientillc workers. The work la given out- 
side of office hours, Is supported entirely by the students, and Is there- 
fore unofficial In nature. It la, however, supervised and encouraged 
by the Department Everything necessary is done to Insure the 
highest standard for the work, so that it will not only be effective 
tralnlng for the Department workers, but satisfactory to the graduate! 
institutions of the country. It Is expected that the ambitious workers 
of the Department will make arrangements with such graduate Insti- 
tutions for the acceptance of' these credits and will ultimately attend 
these Institutions and complete any work required for advanced de- 
grees. Leaves of absence for this purpose are being arranged and 
closer cooperation with graduate departments in the solution of 
research problems Is being considered. 

The graduate schpol of the Department of Agriculture is 
administered by the directs, who is director of scientific 
work of the United States Departmmt of Agriculture. 
There also are an associate director, secretary and registrar, 
and a treasurer. .The work is planned by the graduate-school 
council selected from the iMding scientists of the depart- 
ment. The director of the school is idudrman of the coupdl, 
whidi at this time includes 24 members. The instructi(^al 
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Staff includes 53 members, several of whom are from outside 
universities. The school grants no degrees. Properly quali- 
hed outside students may be admitted to the school ^ 


BUREAU OF 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF COM- 


The work at the Bureau of Standards was begun in 1908 
The courses offered have been in the fields of physics, chem- 
mtry, and mathematics. .As in the graduate school of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, students obtain 
their degrees at well-known universities. While the major 
research IS conducted largely at the laboratories Of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, students must fulfill the minimum resi- 
dence requirements of the university where the degree is to 
be obtained. 


The graduate work at the Bureau of Standards is .id- 
mimstered by a c^nutteepf 6ve, appointed by the direc tor 
of the Bureau. Three mehibers are named by the director 
and two by the staff. The school grants no degrees.* 


the Bareeu of 'otbor by Dr. Lymaii J, Brlfss, director ol 
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AlwentU, work In. 22, 24, 27, 138, 184. 

Acc^tln* of graduate atudj. See Claaalflcatlon. 

Ad inUrliL ciasgiflcation, 183. ^ 

Administration of graduate sfndj, dlTlsion among agencies 75—83* cTaduntp 
ach^ board or councU, 87-88; g^dnate echoJl ItS'- Jad^ 

^^ .n“ r872Tr^ corp<;nS“ot 2. 
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^^^“‘to D««vee requirements, 99; general 

Unlvei8lS^^o!4r^ n»s8ter>8 degree. Association of American 

Advanced degrees. Increase, 18-20; requirements, 1899. 27-29 
AdTanced standing, 119-125. 

Advisers, graduate, 95-96. 

Department *of Agriculture, 226 
Alms of graduate study, 61-62, 64, 68-69 
Alderman, President Bdwtn A., 11. 

AmerlMD AasocUUon of DnlTerpltj Professors; XII; committee O Phi> 

Amlt!!>1^*^r ®* reaearch promotion, 63 ; ma«er'i de^e 43 

Amgcan CouncU on Eduction: ClsssUlctlon of graduate schools, Te,’ W.' 

Americn CoancU of Learned Sodetlc : Members 62 
Americn Pbilologlcl Association 21. 

Angell, PresIdeDt James Bunill, 11. 

An^U I^td^t James BowUnd. on standards for the Ph.D degree 48 
Articalation : Oradoate unit, 106-118. ‘•o. 

Assoctatlon of Americn UnlversltlM ; Membership, 226 

Association of CbUeges and Secondary BchooU of the 'southern States; XI. 

Babcock, Dr. Kendrick C., 84. 

Blose, David T.. on statistic for master’a degree. 16-18. 144 

8: Dnlveclty 'of the State of 

Bocock, Dean W. B., XI. 

Bryce, Hon. James, on definition of nnlreralty. 33-34 

Burcu of Education. S3 ; rating of coUeges, 84. ^ 

Bureau of Staodarda : Program of graduate study, 227 

Buchana^ I^n B. B.. on character of graduate work, 40. 

Butlsr, Pij^pident Nicholas ICurraj, 11, 

Phlloaophy. 164-170; doctor of education, 
luu. 192-194, 107, 199; master’s degree. 141-148; other doctorates. 201- 

Canon law, 206. 

Cardinal Newman. 86. 

Carnegie Foundation, 68. 
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Chase. Dean Oeorge H., on higher degrees at Harvard. 6. 
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ClaBMiflcatioD of graduate achoolai W— 58, 228. 

Codes of Lawt of Harrard College; XIII, 4. 

Coffman. President Lotus D., on definition of university and SUte university, 
38-37. 

Commissioner of Education : William T. Harris. 31 ; spurious degrees. D5. 

Cooperation In Research: 63-64; Institutional agreements, 216-220. 

Correspondence Courses : Status In graduate study, 124, 132-133. 

Credentials: Foreign recognition. 81, 82. 

Dean of Graduate School : Member of Graduate Council. 88-95. 

Deferraii, Dean Roy J., XIII. ^ 

Definitions : Graduate student, 38 ; graduate work, 40 ; research. 89 ; uni- 
versity, 5. 33-38. 

Degrees ; Control of advanced degrees by schoola. 76-83 ; first master’s 
degrees. 1-9; first doctor^ of philosophy degrees. 9-11. 

Depsrtment : Function, 50; minimum number In university, 47. 

Directed migration, 126-128. 

Disputations: Harvard, 1743, 2—4. 

Dissertation (Thesis) : Doctor’s, 24, 26, 28-29, 45, 51—53, 179, 220-221 ; 
master’s. 1-2. 6-8. 28-29. 42, 44. 143, 148, 220; pubUcatlon of. 179-181. 
195. 108-199, 201-202, 204, 206-208, 216-212 ; selection : Master's, 148, 148 ; 
doctor of philosophy, 179, 220-221 ; doctor of commercial science. 212-213 ; 
doctor's degrees In Isw, J. C. D., 206; J. D., 205; J. U. D., 206; 8. J. D.. 
203, 205-206. 

Etoctor of edncatlon. 186-200 ; characteristics, 189-192 ; compared with 
doctor of philosophy. 192-201, 218 ; schools thet grsnt, 189. 

Doctor of engineering, 208. 

Doctor of letters. 211. 

Doctor of medical sciences, 207-208. 

Doctor of modem languages, 211-212. 

Doctor of philosophy : Aims, 65-68, 158, Association of American Univeraitiea, 
31, 47; candidacy for degree, 154; in Catholic univeraitiea, 52-58; defined, 
47*. 153 ; dissertation or tbeals, 179-181 ; final examination. 181-188 ; first 
In the United BUtet, 9-10, 46; honorary, 20-22, language requirements, 
158-162, Latin, 162; number degrees granted, 19; petition for candidacy. 
168, preliminary examinations, 162; quantitative requlrementa, 170-179; 
recent requirements, 153-188 ; report of committee 0, American Aasocistion 
of University Professors, 48-52; requlremenU in 1899, 28-29, standards 
set, 23-27; Yale. 1860-61, 45. 

Doctor of philosophy in hyglens, 213. 

Doctor of philosophy in music, 218. 

Doctor of public he^th, 208-209. 

Doctor of religious education, 201. 

Doctor of sacred theology, 210-211. ^ 

Doctor of science : Harvard, 1872, 5. 10. 22, 27 ; requirements in 1899. 28-29 ; 
schools granting, 201 ; typical requirements, 201-202. ^ 

Doctor of science in hygiene, 209-210. 

Doctor of theology, 210. 

Doctor's degrees : Spurious, 56. 

Dutch Government: Admission of Amerlcsn students. 81. 

Duties of faculty of graduate school, 86-87. 

filsstman School of Music, 213. v 

* Educational Review: Exposes honorary doctor of philosophy degrees, 21, 54. 

Electives. {8ce Master’s and doctor's degreea) 

Eliot, President Charles W., 11. 

English abUlty, 66, 148, 166, 179. 

Equivalence of degrees : Doctor's, 28-29, 50, 188-189 ; master's, 28-29. 44-45. 

Evaluation of gradoate Atudy : 221-224. 

Everett, President Bdwa^ 4. 
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Examinationa ; Doctor of philosophy, 10, 28-20, 46, 61, 87, 181-W8,'' 

preliminary or qualifying, 162-168; doctor of education. 194-198, 196- 
200; marter'a. 2, 6-6, 8. 26, 28-29, 44, 87 ; final maater’a 148-149; |»reUnil- 
nary or qualifying maater’a. 143 ; other doctoratca, 201-212. 

^*P*f^***w • Practical, required ; doctor of education and other doetnratea, 
191, 196. 200-201, 208, 206. 208-209, 211. 

Extramural courses : Correspondence work, 182-183 ; extenalon work, 139-132 ; 
work, 134 ; nonresident woyk, 183-184. 

Facnlty : Approves atndent’a program, 166 ; character of. 40 ; condoeta ex- 
amination. 183 ; action of Prledrich-WUhelma Uwtveralty, 31 ; memberahlp, 
84—87. 

Pederal Government : Graduate study under auspices of, 226-227. 

Federation of Graduate aubs, 26-27. 30; and AaaocUtlon of American 
Univeraitlea, 80-31. 

Felton, President C. C.. 4. 

Field work; Becognlaed, 184. 

Fields of study: In Catholic nnlveraltlcs. 73; in institutions of Association 
of American Universities, 70-71 ; Bute university. 72. 

Folwell, President William W.. 11. 

Foreign language problem, 216. 

Foreign Unguage requirements: Doctor of philosophy, 24. 28-29, 49-00, 63. 
67, 168-162; doctor of education, 190, 194, 197. 199; master’s de'grea 
1-2, 28-29, 42, 44| 66, 147-148 ; other doctorates, 201-212 ' 

Franklin, Benjamin, 216. 

Freeman, Dr. Frank N., 160, 189. 

Fumlaa, Dean E. 8.. on early sUndards for higher degrees, and recent 
pulicles at Yale, 6, 9, 78 — 79. 


General institutional standards, 89. 

Gilman, Prealdent DanM C., 11. 

Ooodykoonta, Bess, assistant commissioner of education, on purpose of this 
study In foreword, IX. 

Grades: 104-106, higher quality of work required, 112-113, 117-118 • for 
master's degree, 149. ' 

Oradnate clubs, alBllatad : 21, 24 ; acUons. 24-26 ; list, 26. 

Graduate councU. {Bee Graduate school council.) 

Oradnate departments : Overexpanalon, 218. 

Graduate Instruction: (8se Oradnate study.) 

Graduation requirements: Doctor of commercial science, 212; doctor of edu- 

•”6*“®*rtng. 203; doctor s degrees In taw. 
lWS-207 ; doctor of medical •dence*, 207 ; doctor of letter*. 211 ; doctor 
languaifea, 211-212; doctor of pnbllc health. 208-209; doctor 
of religious educmtlon, 201 ; doctor of sdenoe. 201-208 ; doctor of odence 
In h^ene. 209-210; doctor’s degrees In theology. 210-211 ; msster*f degree 
^eHcso AssocUdon of tlnlTersity Professors. 43-46 ; AssodstloD of 
A^iicsD Unlrersldss. 40-41 ; Catholic schools. 41-42 ; early period, 1-9 • 
rwnt, 140-162; doctor of philosophy early. 9-10, 45; Chthollc oebooli*. 
62-68. recent, 163-189, recommended, 

‘Orsdoate school: Admission. 99-108; idranced standing. 119; attlralation 
with graduate and profeasional nnlts. 100-111, 110-119; aitlcnUtion with 
rammer sesatons, 128; artlciUatlon with ondergradnate nnlts. 111-112, 184; 
classlflcmtlon of, 56; dirlslon of sdmliilstratlon among different units, 77- 
88; enrollmwts (ras also BnroUmenti) ; faculty (sre oho Faculty) ; nomen. 

* 83-84; obJectlTea, 61-09; sole admlalstratlre agency of graduate 

76; standards, 38—40; undergraduates In, 112 

Graduste school council, 87-98. 

Graduate statna, 99-106. 

Graduate students : AbUltles. 66-89; alms. 61. 73. 74; character. 38; con- 
venMon of, 24-26; provlaloa for, 36; stkndarda, 24-28; regulation. 60- 
admission to’ ondeigradoate courses, 111-112. ' 
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OradoAte ttodj : AdmiBslon to, 1-2, 6, 8, 2H-29, 81-32, 46, W, lUl-125 ; 
beglnnlngB, 1-11; new InfloeDceA on, 11; objectlreA, 61-69; scope, 69-78; 
idminlttratioD, 76-98 ; tUndards and practice*, 1898 to 19W, 28-80 ; 
1900 to 1984, 86-60, # 

Qratltiate work. {Bee Gradnata stiidj.) 

Hadley, Prealdent Arthur ‘T., 11; on definition of university and college, 86. 
Hall, President G. Stanley, 11 ; on meaning of research, 39. 

Handbook for Graduate Students : Harvard, 24 ; Series of Federation of 
Graduate Clubs, 26-27. 

Harper, President W. B., 11. 

Harris. Dr. William T., 31. 

Hartshon^ Ebeneser : Refused master’s degree, 2. 

Harvard Graduate Club, 24. 

Haskins, Dean Charles Homer, on research relationships, 63. 

Hlbben, President John Grier, on definition of scholar, 88. 

Honorary degrees : Master’s, 6-7, 9, 26 ; opposed, 21, 26-27 ; doctor of 
philoaopby, 20. 

Holyoke, President Bdward, 8. 

Huber, Dean Q. Carl, on standarda for master's and Ph. D degrees at the 
University of lilcblgan, 8, 10. 

Hughes, President R. M., 66-68, 228. 

Hutchins, President Robert Maynard, on meaning of university, 86. 
International Congress on Eklucatlon, 1893, 28. 

Instruction : Courses of, 6 ; regulation of, 36 ; university range of, 88. 
James, President Edmond J., 11. 

Jewett, Dr. Frank Baldwin, on universities and industrial research, 64. 
John, Dr. Walton C., 160 ; on protest against classlflcatlon of higher educm- 
tlonal iDstltutloiis, 64. 

Jordan, President David 8., 11. 

KeUy, Dr. Fred J., XIII. 

Kirkland, President James H., 11. 

Laboratory ; Coal research, 202 ; definition, 61 ; facilities, 40 ; medical, 208. 
Land-grant colleges and universities ; Factors of graduate work, 39-40 ; master 
of science in, 44-46; research In, 11; association of, 68. 

Latin : Required fbr doctor of philosophy, 102. 

Learned Societies. {Bee Connell of Learned Societies.) 

Lewis, Orlando Fankland, 81. 

Liberal education; Uq||eraity, 85, 47. 

Lifts of Ihitltutlons, fl| 68, 76-88, 226. 

MacLean, President George 0., 11, 46. 

Major: 68, 146-147, 172-179. 

Master of arts degree : Disputations, 2—4 ; number and different types 
granted, 14-19; first offered, 1-9; honorary, 9; In course, 5-6, 8-9. 140; 
ftandaids, 40-44, 66. 68, 69, 140-152. 

Master of science degree, 44, 140-162. 

Mathews, Albert, on early master’s degree at Harvard, XIII, 2, 4. 

Mailmum time: Master’s degree. 146; doctor of philosophy, 171. 

Mayo, Dr. Lawrence 8., XIII, 4. 

^ McBaln, Doan Howard Lee, on higher degrees at Columbia, 7, 10. 

Medical sciences. {Bee Doctor of medical sciences.) 

Metcalf, Doan J. C., on higher degrees at Univeralty of Virginia, 7, 11. 
Methodist Bpiacopal Church ; University senate on higher degreea, 21, 24. 
Migration: 26, 80-81, 118, 126, 222-228. 

MlDlmum time: Ed. D., 10*’., 108. 200; master's degree, 144; Ph. f^degree,. 
170-171. 

Minor: 44, 63, 146-147. 172-179. 

Modem foreign langoage. {Bee Foreign langnages.) 
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National Anodatlon of State nnlreraltlet ; XII. S5, 48. 

National Catholic Bdncatlon AaaocUtlon: Higher degrees, 41, 62. 

National Beaearch Connell : Conference on research, 83. 

NomencUture : Major gradoate unit, 88; different maater a degreea. 18-18; 

maater’a degreea In engineering, 150-161. 

Nonresident work, 188. * 

Offlee of Bdncatlon; XI-XHI. 84 (see olto Bureau of Education). 
Orerexpanalon of graduate departments.'^lS. 

Phi Beta Kappa, 106. 

Phlloaophy. (See Doctor of philosophy.) 

Pleraon, Dean W. W., Jr., on higher degrees In Unlreraity of North Carolina. 
111 , 

Polnta: Credit. 109, 116, 140; grade, 104, 117. 

Powers, Prof. J. Orln, 160. 

Principles rersua applicntlons, 216-218. 

Professors : On graduate council. 88-»6. 

Problem of foreign langnages, 216-218. 

Re^nta : University of Idlchlgan, 8; University of the State Of New York. 22. 
ReUer, Dr. Theodore R.. 189. 

Research Ability, 66-86, 74. 

Research : Dellnltlons. 86. 89^ time for, 40. 

philosophy. 170: doctor of education. 
gSs,^20i-211 ^ 119. Idd; other advanced da- 

Romance languages. (See Foreign langnages.) 

Russell, Dean William F.. on new educational doctorates at Columbia, 200-201. 
Satnrday classes, 184. 

Seashore, Dean Carl E.. on objectives. 62. administration, 98. ^rt^cal plLi, 

Sc.D or 8J). (See Doctor of Science.) 

Schnrman, President J. G.. 11. 

Scope of graduate study, , 89-74. 

Selection of theses, 220-21. 

**d^, 171-"72.^^“^' of philosophy 

Smith, Prof. Charles Fhstcr, 21. 

ot South CaroUna. 

Southern Association of CoUeges and Secondary Schools (See 
p..^L^****** S««ondary Schools of Sonthem States ) 

219-220. See aUo Major and minor, 
-tandard* for doctor of phUoepphy 

Staff : 40 ; Gradnats school faculty, 84—86 

State controlled fnatltnUoni, 76-77. 

State nnlTenitj : Typical, 72. 

Stndenti: BnrollmcnU, ll-is. 

^mmarles : 69, 78. 98, 188, 161, 218, 216-224 
Summer aesalon, 128; and maater's degree, 41. 

Survey of land-grant ooUegee and nnlreraltlet, XU, 89-40. 

Teacbera, training ot 05-68. 

T^x***- (Fss Dlssartatlon.) 

Trtnafir of cradlt. 119 - 125 . 
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UDireriity : Defined, 5, S8, 35-38. 

Van Hlie, Preeident Charlea R.. 11. 

Wallace, Secretary Henry A., on Graduate Bcbool of Dej>artment of Agri- 
culture, 226. 

Wbeeler, Preaident Benjamin Ide, 11. 

Prealdent Andrew D., 11. 

Wllaon, Prealdent Woodrow, 11. . w., k 

Woodbridge, Dean Frederick J. B., on definition ot doctor of philosophy de- 
gree, 47-48. 
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